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PREFACE. 






I WOULD like to take the opportunity «i*jrfl«KLP>i9Tiu& 
affords to thank those friends who have Irfepi&X; in' 
the preparation of this little book. Mott of them^vittr 
find their names mentioned somewhere in the text 
It is also my pleasant duty to heartily acknowledge 
the kindness I have everywhere experienced when 
collecting the materials on which these studio are 
based. On many occasions I have entered a museum 
ill Britain or abroad, not knowing any nnc on the staff 
On explaining my object every facility was at once 
offered, eases were opened, specimens were handed to 
me, and various conveniences arranged; often, too, 
help was rendered me at the time, not only by 



curators and assistants, but also by museum purlers 
and $ tndanuts . It is particularly gratifying for a 
Stranger to be received as a colleague, and to find 
that museum authorities everywhere recognise that 
the collections put under their charge serve their end 
best when they are utilised by students. 

A word of apology may be needed for the copious 
extracts which have been nude from the works of 
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other writers. My object sn this has been to show 
that there has been quite a considerable number of 
investigators who have approached the subject of 
decorative art from a similar point of view to that 
elaborated In the present essay. A quotation brings 
one more face to face with the author tl>an docs a 
mere abstract* and personally I like to feel the 
comradeship of similar studies. We all contribute 
our mites, and the only pity is we cannot all be 
personally known to one another. 

It would afford me great pleasure if this bonlc leads 
to new students entering upon this important and 
intensely interesting field or inquiry* and I shall 
always be pleased to correspond with those who 
arc or who dcsiic to lx: fellow -workers 



ALFRED C. HADDON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

NoTwrrnsrAKDixe the imm&ise number of books, dsscrta- 
tioos, and papers which lava been written on pictorial and 
decorative art, I venture to add one more to their number. 
I profess to be neither an artist nor an an critic, but simply 
a biologist who has lad his attention turned to the subject 
of decorative art One of my objects is to show that de- 
lineations have an individuality and a life-history which ran 
be studied quite irrespectively of tbeir artistic merit- 
We arc not now concerned with the (esthetic aspect of 
the arts of design, nor with those theories of art which 
artists and art critics like to discuss. and concerning which 
John Collier, in his masterly little JWmtr cf Art, |j* 
expreswd hinu-lf ill no uncertain terms. According to 
this author, ait may, speaking broadly, be defined as M a 
creative Operation of the intelligence, the making of some- 
thing either with a view tu utility or pleasure.” As a matter 
of fact the term “art " now las a tendency to he confined 
to designate the Fine Arts as opposed to the Useful Arts; 
not only so, but instead of inducing personal decora- 
tion, ornamentation, painting sculpture, dancing, poetry, 
music, and the drama, the term is very often limited to 
ornamentation, painting, and srulpturc. It is with these 
three that we are mm more immediately concerned, and 
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more particular)) tntlk tl>c first of them, or decorative art 
" In this narrower art may be defined as the nuking 
of 5/xnethir.g to please the eye. ... As tonhat in pleasing, 
that each person must decide for himself v 

Art lus also a physical and a physiological aspect, such 
as “ the questions of harmony of line and colenr, which lie 
at the root of nil nrt. M With Dr. Collier, we nOy leave these 
" untouched, not localise they arc unimportant, but because 
not enough is known nlmut them to make their discussion 
in the least profitable.” 

Tho scope, then, of the following puges b to deal with 
the cits of design from a bio* epical or natural history point 
of view. 

When difficult problems haw to be investigated the mo* 
satisfactory method of procedure is to reduce them to their 
simples* dements* a:>d to deni with the latter before study 
irtg tlvcir more complex aspects. The physiology of the 
higher annuals ia being elucidated largely by investigations 
upon the physiology ol lower forma, and that of the latter 
in their turn by a know ledge of the activities of tho lowest 
organisms. I: it among these that the phenomena of life 
are displayed in their least complex manifestations; and 
they, so to spsak, give the key to a right apprehension of 
the others. 

So, too, in studying the arts of design. T:ie at tittle 
expression cf a highly civilised community isa very complex 
nutter, and its complete unnivelnucnt would be an exceed- 
ingly difficult and perhaps impossible task. In ^rder to 
gain some insight into the principle* which undeflic the 
evolution of decorative an, it is necessary to confine onc^s 
attention to lew specialised conditions; the less the com- 
plication, the greater the facility fora comprehensive survey. 
In order, therefore, to understand civilised art we must 
study lorbaric art, and to elucidate this wage *nt must bo 
investigated. Of course it must be understood that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between any two of these stages 
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of culture: I employ them merely a* convenient general 
terms. These are the reasons why 1 shall coniine myself 
very largely to the decorative art of savage peoples. 

There are two methods of studying the art of savages; the 
o:ie is to take a comparative view of the art of diverse lock- 
■aid peoples* the Ollier is to limit tint attention til a 
particular diHriet or people. The former is cvlremcly 
suggestive; but one is very liable at times to be led astray 
by resemblances, as I stall have frequent occasion to point 
out in the following pages The Utter is in some respects 
much more ccitain in its conclusions, and is the only way 
by which certain problems can be solved In the first part 
of this book I shall adopt the latter plan in order to indicate 
its particular value, and to stfoid data for subtequent 
discussion. In tlvc remaining parts of the boat I shall draw 
my illustrations from the most convenient sources, irrespec- 
tive of race or locality. 

In my first section the decorative art of a particular 
tegion has been studied much in the same way as a 
zoologist would study a group of its fauna, ay the birds or 
butterflies. Naturally, the methods of live purely systematic 
zoologist neither can nor should be entirely followed, for Hie 
aim in life of the analytical zoologiit is to record the fauna of 
a district and to classify tlvc specimens in an orderly manner. 
To the more synthetically-ntindcd zoologist the problems of 
the geographical distribution of animals have a peculiar 
fascination, and he lakes pleasure in mapping out the 
geographical variations of a particular species *l*d in 
endeavouring to account for the diversity of form and 
colour which oUains, as well as to ascertain live place of 
its evolution and ll«* Migrations which liave subsequently 
taken place. Tlvc philosophical student also studies iho 
development of animals and vJ learns vimctliing of the way 
in which they have come to be what they are, and at the 
new time light is shed upon genealogies and rdatkitvsbipi. 

'Ilw beautifying of any object is due to Impulses which 
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ate common lo all men, and have existed as far lack as the 
period when men inhabited caves ant! hunted the reindeer 
and mammoth in Western Europe. The craving for 
decoratiat: art laving been common to mankind for many 
thousand years, it would be a very difficult task lo deter- 
mine its actual origin. All wc cart do is lo study the tut of 
ihc most backward pecpics, in the hope of gaining sufficient 
light to cast a glimmer down the gloomy perspective of the 
past. 

There are certain needs of man which appear to have 
conslraincd him to artistic effort; these may be con- 
veniently grouped under the four terms of Art, Information, 
Wealth, and Religion. 

•4’/. — .-Esthetics is the study or practice of art for art's 
sake, for the sensuous pleasure of form, line, and colour. 

Information. It is not easy to find a term which will 
e.\ press all that should be dealt with in this section. In 
Older to convey information from one man to another, 
when oral or gesture language is impossible, recourse 
must be had to pictorial signs of ono forai or another. It 
is the history <t some of these that will be dealt ivith under 
this term 

U'ta/tA . — It is difficult to distinguish among savages 
between tha lose of wealth oi power. In more organised 
societies, piwcj, irrespective of wealth, may dominate men’s 
minds; and it is probable that, whereas money is at first 
sought after in order to fo-l the power which wealth can 
command, later it often degenerates into the miser's greed 
for gain. 

The desire for personal property, and later for enhancing 
it* value, has led to the production of personal ornaments 
*|**>t from the purely rest he tic tendency In the same 
ditvrtion. There are also emblems of wealth, and ! resides 
these, tthers of power or authority. The practice of barter 
Iras led to the fixation of a unit of value, and this In time 
became represented by symbols— i.r, money, 
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AV/&-AT.— ' Tliu luii-tl of nun to pul liimiulf into sym- 
pathetic rotation with unseen powers lus always expressed 
itself in visual form, and it hat gathered onto it the fore- 
going secular triad. 

Representation and symbolism convey information or 
suggest ideas. 

.■Esthetic# brings her trained eye and skilled hand. 

Fear, custom, or devotion hare caused individual or 
secular wealth to be directed into other channels, and lure 
thereby entirely altered its character. The spiritual and 
temporal power and authority of religion lias also had 
immense and direct influence en art. 

In a very large number of cases what I lure tinned the 
four nerds of man act and react upon one another. v> that 
it is often difScalt or iruposi blc to distinguish between 
them, nor do I profaa to do so in every caw. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to acknowledge their 
existence and to sec how they may affect the form, decora- 
tion, or representation of objects. 

Having stated die objects for which the* representations 
ere made, u« must pass to i few other general considera- 
tions. 

It is probable that ivgg&t'on In some eases first turned 
the human mind towards representation. A chance form 
or contour su&jtsled » resemblance to something else 
From what we know or the working of the mind of savages, 
a mere resemblance w sufficient to indicate an actual 
affinity* Thee chance resemblances have occupied a very 
important place in what lias been termed sympathetic 
magic, and natural objects which suggest other objects arc 
frequently slightly carved, engraved, or painted in order 
to increase the fancied resemblance- A large number of 
examples of this can be culled from the writings of mission- 
aries and others, or seen in largo ethnographical collections. 
Mr. H. Balfour 1 has alio given one or two interesting 
i H Sit foui, Til aj Dmralht A*. tS?p 
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illuilmtiuts of this process. For example, a stone which 
suggests a human face ii noted by a native and the 
features are slightly emphasised, and ultimately the object 
may become a fetich or a charm. The mandrake (Afwt- 
drapra) is very important in sympathetic magic, 1 and its 
human attributes have been suggested by toe two to«3 
which diverge from a common under ground'porticii, and 
which recall tlie body and kgs of a man; n slight amount 
of earring will considerably assist nature and a vegetable 
man results. 

Suggestion does not operate only at the inception of 
a representation or design, but it acts continuously, 
and may at various times cause strange modifications to 
occur. 

Exfe</\TKty, ns Ur. Colley March has pointed our, has 
been a very important factor in the history of art. This is 
intimately connected with tlio association of ideas. If a 
particular form or marking was natural to a manufactured 
object, tire same form and analogous marking would be given 
to a similar object made in a different manner, and which 
was not conditioned by the limitations of the former. For 
beautiful nnd convincing illustrations cf the operation of this 
mental attitude of expectancy the reader rs referred to the 
iectioo on skcuomorphic pottery (p. 97). 

We may regard suggestion and expectancy as the dynamic 
and static forces operating on the arts of design; the former 
initiates and modifies, the latter tends to conserve what 
already exists. 

It is tire play between these two operations whicINgives 
rise to what may be termed a distinctive " H/t-hiUery " 
of artistic representations. 

A life-history consists of three periods: birth, growth, 
death. The middle period is one which is usually marked 
by modifications which may conveniently be grouped under 

1 l\ J. Vet’., •' Do Xtsmtopmr Tatana I. An i. JUr BliK^r , 
ret. vi., 1891, p. 109 (with rokrences to thr literature!. 
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the term of evolution, as they imply a gradual change of 
nwtamorphenis. ni even a series of metamorphose*. 

For our present purpose we may recognise three stages of 
artistic development — origin, evolution, and decay. 

The vatt bulk of artistic expression owes tt birth to 
realism; thegrepresentations acre meant lobe life like, or lo 
suggest real. objects; that they may net have been so was 
ouing to th- apathy or incapacity of live artist or to the 
unsuitability of his materials- 

Once bom, the design was acted upon by constraining 
and restraining forces which gave it, so to speak, an in- 
dividuality of its own. In the great majority of repre- 
Ktuatior.s the lifc-hintoiy ran its course through various 
stages until it stilled down to uneventful senility; in 
some cases the representation ceased to be— in fart it 
died- 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to trace 
the life-histoty of a few artistic ideas ns moulded by 
suggestion and expectancy along the lines of the four 
needs, and I lave attempted in the accompanying diagram 
to visualise this method of studying art 

It will be found that the decorative att of primitive folk 
is directly conditioned by the environment of the artists; 
and in order to understand the designs of a district, the 
physical conditions, climate, lx>ra, fauna, and anthropology, 
all hare to be taken into account ; thus furnishing another 
example of the fact that it is impossible to study any 
one subject comprehensively without touching many other 
l.ra ache s of knowledge. 

All human handiwork is subject to the tamo operation of 
external forces, but the material on which these forces act 
is also infinite!) varied. 'I'kic diverse races and people of 
mankind hove different idea* and ideals, unequal skill, 
varied material to work upon, and dissimilar tools to work 
with. Everywhere the environment is different. So we get 
that bewildering confusion of ideas which crowd upon us 
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when Inspecting a luge ethnographical cal lection 01 a 
museum of the decorative nits. 

The conclusion thit forced itself upon me is that the 
decorative ar*. of a people docs, to a certain extent, reflect 
th«cir character, A poor, miserable people have poor and 
miserable art. Even among savages leisure from the cares 
of life is essential for the culture of art It is too often 
supposed that all savages are Iaiy, and have an abundance 
of spare time, but this is by no mc.trs always the ease. 
Savages do all that is necessary for life; anything extra is 
for excitement -.esthetics, 01 religion ; and even if there is 
abundance t x time for these latter, it docs not follow that 
there is an equivalent superfluity of energy. The while 
man, who lias trained faculties anil overflows with energy, 
is apt to brand ns bay tboic who are not so endowed In 
the ease of British New Guinea it appears pretty evident 
that r.rt flourishes where food is abundant One is |crhnpt 
justified ir. making the general statement that the finer the 
man the better the art, and that the artistic ski. I of a people 
is dependent upon the favourableness of their environment 

The relation of an to ethnology is an important problem. 
Su far as ocr information goes, it appears that tin same 
processes operate on the art of decoration whatever the 
subject, wherever the country, whenever the age— another 
illustration of the essential solidarity of mankind, Hut 
there, are, at tiro same time, numaiotis and often striking 
idiosyncrasies which have to he explained. Many will bj 
found to be due to wha: may be termed the accidents of 
JocaUir Natural forms car. only te Intelligently repre- 
sented where they cccut, and the materials at the rhrpoaal 
of the anist condition his art. 

The ethnological aspect of decorative art is too complex a 
problem to be solved at present, as suflicient data hare rut 
jet been collected. So tar as I am aware, Tr. H- Stolpe of 
Stockholm was the fim to seriously attack this subject. 
I: was not until 1 had definitely entered on the same line 
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of research that I found I was following in the footstep* of 
the Swedish savant; foi'.unatcly, car work did not really 
overlap. 

I have elsewhere' thrown out the following suggestion 
“It will often be found that live mote pure or tbc more 
homogeneous a people are, the more uniformity will be found 
in their art work, and that florcsoenrc of dreeratire art is a 
frequent result of race mixture. " For although prolific art 
work may be dependent, to tome extent, upon leisure due 
to an abundance ol food, th;s uill not account for artistic 
aptitude, t hough, in process of time the latter may be a remit 
of the employment of the leisure; still less will it account 
for the artistic motives or for the technique. 

The art of a people must also he judged by what they 
need not do and yet accomplish. The resources at their 
command, anti the limitations of their materials, are very 
important factors; but we must not, at the simetime, ignore 
what they would do if they could, nor should we project our 
own sentiment too much into their work. In this, as in 
all other bunches of ethnographical inquiry, we should 
endeavour to learn all we on about them from their own 
point of view before it is too late. At tho present stage 
knowledge will not be advanced much hy looking at laggard 
peoples through the spectacles of old-world civilisation. 



1 HtHUmteJ Ani>uii^'iu, >ul i , !&>j. p 108. 
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DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

As Haled in the Introductory section, we will commence 
our studies of live art of cxising savages by a Uriel account 
of ihe decorative art of a limited area rather than wander 
over the earth's surface in order to cull random examples of 
ornamentation. It is no: sufficient to collect patterns or 
design* in Illustration of a tbeoty; in pursuing such a 
course one Is. *> to *pak, as likely to gather tores as 
wheat, and they may become Inextricably mixed. In my 
studies I have preferred to limit myself for a lime to one 
pirticular district, and to gather together all the available 
material from that locality. The region (elected was British 
New Guinea. By putting together aH the objects in our 
possession known to come from any one locality, I found 
that tbe technique of the decoration and tbo style of the 
ornamentation were characteristic It toon became ap- 
parent that British New Guinea oould be divided into 
several artistic regions; and so it became possible to 
allocate* to a definite district objects in museums whose 
cxact«fc>cality was unrecorded. But this is not sufficient; 
it is one thing to allocate a particular pattern or group of 
patterns and designs to their place of origin, but quite 
a different matter to trace out the history or significance 
of the ornamentation. 

In some caws the origin of a design is obvious on the 
face of it; in rao*' it is easy to suggest an origin; in others 
even the most fertile imagination is at fault. In studies 
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such as thcer tlvj investigator should restrain from theorising 
a> far as jxnesibls; li is a dangerous game, for more ihnn 
one can play it it, and the cxplan alien is ns likely to be 
wrong as right. The most satiifactory plan is to gather 
together as modi material as possible, and it will generally 
be found that the objects tell their own taie, and all that 
has w bn done is to record it When the eaeanlng is nai 
plain, the fault lies in the imperfection of the series, unless 
wry great conrentionalisation has already occurred, and it is 
wiser to wail for authoritative information than to theorise. 

One gnat adrar.tngc in the method of confining attention 
to a limited area is lliat similar designs very probably have 
a genetic connection, whereas this is by no means the case 
if objects from different legions are romjnred together. 

I have recently 1 published a somewhat detailed study of 
the decorative ait of British New Guinea, to which I may 
refer the reader who desires to enter into more minute 
details In the following account I shall first sketch the 
main rha.-actenstics of the ait of each (esthetic region, and 
finally I shall discuss the influences which act on the 
decorative art of these and other districts of New Guinea. 

* n< Datrativt Art ,./ Bri/itt CxUat : A iW/ni 
£rio/jraf\/, Cunningham >r««4r, Na Rcyal UU> Aevltsty, 
l*W- 
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I.— Torres Struts akh Daudai. 

Tbs Datives who inhabit the islands of Torres Straits are 
a black, friodyhnircd, excitable people, and therefore btong 
to the Papuan, ns opposed to tlse Australian stock. 

Daudai is the native name for the contiguous cook of 
New Guinea, and it forms with the islands one cthno 
graphical province. Between their respective inhabitants 
was a regular trade, chiefly in canoes, bows and arrows from 
the mainland, and In turtle-shell, pearl shell, and other 
marine sheila from the islands. 




Fto. t — Him too tebacco-ptivsi one-traiti tutunJ sire. TonctStait*. 
Drawn bj the author from specimens ia the fcillUh Muvcira. 



Unless otherwise stated, the following description applies 
ta olijecls from the Torres Straits islands, the natives of which 
appe.-yrto be rather more artistic titan those of Daudai 
There are two methods of decorating smooth surfaces— (i) 
by carving the pattern, the intaglio portion of which is often 
filled up with poudered linve (Fig. a); cr (?) the design is 
engraved on the surface of the object by means of fine 
punctate or minutely sigtag lines (Fig. 5>. The former 
method is alone applied to wooden object^ and also mainly 
to those made of turtle-shell (“tortatotheU*); the latter ia 
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ilul employed on bamboo pipes and cm many tuTtlc-shell 
object! Unbroken lines arc very rarely engraved. 

It is characteristic cf this district that tbe pattern* are 
inscribed within parallel lines, whether it be * comb (Fig. a) 
or a bamboo pipe (Fig. t) which is in be decorated. The 
parallel lira** are first drawn, and then the fialtcni is de- 
lineated. A noticeable peculiarity is the pn^ronderance of 
straight or angled line, to the exclusion of curved lines. 
Simple semicircular curves and circles arc common, it is 
true, hut they nrc not combined irto curved patterns; 
reversed or looped coifc and complex curved lines, such as 
scrolli, arc completely absent 

Tho most common pattern is the ubi- 
quitous rigtog, and this is pro eminently 
cbaradcriitic of this region. The ng- 
2ag may appear as an angular wavy line, 
or each alternate triangle may be left in 
relief or emphasised by parallel lines, thus 
forming a series of alternate light and 
dark triangle.', or what is sometimes 
termed n tooth pattern. It is obvious 
that when several rows of this pattern are 
drawn, a triangle of one row will »> coin- 
cide with ‘.hat of tbe contiguous row as to 
form a diamond or lorenge. Strange as 
it may wrm, it appears that this is the 
actual way in which even such a ample 
>.n«.bilf nuuril form as the lorenge was discovered in 
ire. Torre* this d14-.net. Even now, aftet generations 
ln lhe L I >Jn generations of designers caning the 
Mine simple pattern!, the lorenge is very 
frequently nude by drawing a median 
horizontal line parallel to the boundary lines and then 
cutting a more or less symmetrical triangle 0:1 each side 
of it (Fig. r, third and fifth bones). A herring-bone pattern 
(Fig. 2, fourth I und) and a few simple combination* of 
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straight or angled lines complete die decorative attempt* of 
these people. 

We often find that a feeling for symmetry prompts the 
artist to more or less design his patterns with regard to 
the middle-line, although the latter may not be indicated 
as sixth. Th^same conib offers examples of this. 

It must not Jse imagined tlut these people da not employ 
curved lines in their patterns because they cannot draw 
them. On tbe contrary, when they wish to represent 
animals, they can do so with split and truthfulness. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig, 3) demonstrates a fair 
amount cf skill and a faculty for seizing open the salient 
features of the animal to be drawn The diversity of 
animals is also noteworthy. Nearly every great group of 
animals is represented in native art, and often so faithfully 
that it is possible for the naturalist to give the animals their 
scientific name*. 

Fig 3 illustrates some of the animals delineated by the 
natives of Torres Straits. On looking over tbe rubbings 
and tracings of aniiml drawings from this district which 
I lavo collected, I find that over twenty different kinds of 
animali arc represented. Like the ancient Peruvians, they 
have not disdained to copy jelly-fish (a) and itar-fishes (n); 
the former appears to be a medusoid belonging to the 
Leptomedune. The remarkable hammer herded shark (c) 
is often represented by these people; the group of two 
sharks anil a turtle (d) occurs on one of a teriei Of pearl 
shells vfcich arc fastened to a band; (e) is probably an eagle- 
rnj; jfcc strange sucker-fab, which is used in fishing, is 
shown in (f), the mouth, however, is on the opposite aide of 
the body to the dorsal-sucker, (n) is a green trcc-frcg, the 
sucker-batting toes are indicated in a generalised manner; 
this ts one of two frogs which are placed in the same 
position on a bamboo tobacco-pipe, as are the two makes 
<11) on another pipe (cf. Fig. 1); the black disc between 
them indicates the lioSe in which the liowl is inserted A 
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crocodile i* iccn miking along the ground at (i), and a 
dtsDuary (k) is pecking at a seed; its threciaycd track* arc 
also shown (cf. Fig. 4); (l) i> a cleverly drawn dolphin, and 
<«) is a ciugong *pOUling, and below it lira naves are 
indicated. The native dog, or dingo, it shown at (*), and 
(0) is a man wt»o las caught a large mackcreMike fish ; his 
belt, arm- and Bg-bonds are radiated. 

As is to be expected among an insular people who arc 
continually on the sea, there Li a preponderance of marine 
forms. 

It it somewhat remarkable that no ease is known of the 
delineation of animal* in a linear aeries, or grouped in any 
way. They are oil scattered about on the objects decorated 
with them. The only exceptions to this tulc arc in the 
eases of the drams, pipes, or in a few other objects; in theio 
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from a j>«ix*:ii in :hc C-ubr Mcc Muslim 

two precisely similar Animals are symmetrically disport'd 
with regard :o tbs middle line. For example. In the lowrr 
pips of Fig. I a snake will 1 >l* seen near the left-hand end, 
immediately below the orifice, for the insertion of the bowl 
cf the pipe, and there is a correspond ini; snake on the 
opposite 4de. 1 hare also noticed a sixnihr paired arrange- 
ment <✓? the backs of four old women. Two women hsd 
scarified upon them a pair of dujong, one a pair of snakes, 
and the fourth a pair of objects, which l believe indicated 
the sting-ray; now these arc three of their totem animals, 
and the scars upon the women’s bocks indicated the chos 
to which they severally belonged As the paired animals 
on the drums (Fig. i) and pipc 9 (Mg- i, n), etc. (Mg. arc 
known to be totem animals, it appears prolinble llut the 
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symmetric*! disposition cf two animals among these people 
indicate that they me totem animals, and roarics the 
object, or rather its owrer, as belonging to a particular 
clan- This paired arrangement strangely recalls the 
41 supporters w of our armorial bearings, and there is reason 
to believe that these perpetuate in some instances the totem 
animals of our savage forefathers. 

Another point U worth mentioning. Many of the drums 
have engraved on each of their sides the representation of 
a cassowary (Mg. 4}. I undcriocod that in Mcr (Murray 
Island) only certain people could beat the drum; thus it 
would appear that throughout this district the men of 
the cassowary clan, at all events, were the musicians. 

like many other savages, these people are more expert in 
depicting animals than men, and the human form is rarely 
copied. Human faces are, however, very frequently re- 
presented in the wooden and turtle shell masks for which the 
Torres Straits native* are famous, and small wooden human 
figures two cir/ed on arrows from the mainland, or as 
wooden or ftooe images to act as charms* For analogous 
purposes models cf dugong and turtle were carved in wood, 
and many of these arc trolly skilfully executed works of 
art, while others are merely conventional renderings, with a 
minimum amount of labour expended upon them. 

The great dance masks, to which mention has just been 
made, are sometimes very elaborate objects and the animal 
forms which are often used in combination with the human 
face, arc doubtless symbolic, but of their meaning we arc 
ignorant Various sliarks, such as the hainmer-hend^l shirk 
and the saw-fish, the crocodile and a sei-bird, are very 
commonly represented. 

'Hie association of a human being and crocodile is shown 
in Fig. 5, which is taken from a rubbing of a bamboo 
tobarenpipe (the white spot in the centre indicates the 
hole fur the insertion of the bowl). Only the faco and 
arms of the man arc represented. This design is repeated 
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four timer on the same 
object. The figure also 
illustrates a concentric 
treatment of designs which 
appeats to be characteristic 
of the mainland near tltc 
mouth of the Sly River. 

From about the same 
district where the last 
object came from arc made 
the carved wooden arrows, 
which are traded by the 
natives to the islander* 
of Tone* Straits, and 
which may be found ir. 
many of out echnoftmphral 
museums. All llie arrow* 
formerly used in Torn* 
Straits were imported from 
the mainland of New 
Guinea. Of these there 
were many kind*: Some 
were quite pialr, others 
had simple wooden barbs, 
while colters again had 
bone barbs; it U or.ly with 
these latter that 1 am now 
dealing. 

No two of those arrows 
are precisely alike, bait they 
fail into four main groups— 
(i) undccoraicd, or with an 
occasional simple band pat* 
Urn Ldov the bath;; (a) 
those with the figure of a 
man carved upon them; 
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<3) three with a representation of a crocodile; and finally 
(4) those with simple patterns, which usually have a longi- 
tudinal direction. 

I will confine myaelf to the third group, and will illustrate 
only a few of the numerous variations which occur; these 
u ill suffice to indkate what sort of raodificatgins take place, 
and will enable any one to interpret tbo carving on the 
majority of arrow's belonging to this class which may he 
met with in a museum. 

Tt Cromdih Ama nnA i/i Dtntmfivti , — This class of 
arrows forms a very interesting series, as it becomes greatly 
modified. At one end of tlw series we have an easily 
recognisable crocodile; at the other we have a lizard, or a 
well-marked snake; and possibly even this may degenerate 
into the simplest patterns. 

(.»-) Tht Craio 4 iUa*tl i/t Dtgtn/rati Firm.— In front of 
the main design there art usually a few hart«, much as in 
the “man-arrow,” but these barbs may be considerably 
increased in number in the more degenerate typo, or they 
may bs altogether absent. 

It is desirable to first describe 0 typical crocodilcorrow; 
anil it will he necessary to call attention to certain well- 
marked divisions of the total representation: these are the 
snout, the lead and neck (from the eyes, inclusive, to the 
fore-limbs}, the fore-limbs, die trunk, the hind-limbs, and 
the tail. 

(1.) The snout Is plain; above, at the nmerior extremity, 
arc two elevations, which arc meant for tlie prominent 
valvular nostrils of the crocodile. Ocrosi orally ^pne is 

paced behind the oilier (Fig. 6 , a), instead of their being 
side by side, or even but one may be present Laterally 
the jaws and teeth are usually characteristically rendered. 
In one arrow (Fig, 6, n), the teeth of the upper jaw on one 
side have, by an easy transition, been transformed into a 
zigog line. The underside of the snout and bead is 
ornamented with lines and dots which may have a longi- 
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ludinal or transverse arrangement, or both may occur, as in 
Fig. (> b. 

(*.) The held and neck, tike the snout, are plain above, 
except for an occasional rqrescntstbn of rales on the 
neck (Fig. 6 , c), anc the ventral ornamentation is a continua- 
tion of that the underside of the snout. The eye is 
triangular, vritlf the apex behind, rarely oval, as in Fig. 6, c; 
a Land-pattern, usually a zigtag, which is always distinguish- 
able from the ventral ornamentation, extends from the eye 
to the fOTC-Jimtx 

( 3 .) The region of the fore limb has generally the greatest 
thickness of the whole arrow. The Lmbs often arise from 
an ornamental bind (Fig. 6 , a), which represents the 
prominent scutes in this region of the real animal. The 
fore-limbs first pro}cc: backward ly, and then run forwards 
towards tbc middle ventral line. The toes are usually 
indicated by transverse line*. 

(4 ) The tntnk has usually a row of chevrons or diamond* 
running along the dorsal and ventral median lines; the 
lateral omamcmatiwi usually consists of transverse lines, 
separated by rows of spots; sometimes these mn longi- 
tudinally. 

( 5 .) 'The hind-limbo may be separated dorsally by a 
triangular area (Fig. 6 , a), or by a row of tubercles (Fig. 6 , t). 
The limbs invariably bend forwards, and then backwards. 
The enclosed angle contains a row of ipoti or urcly a plain 
ridge. 

( 6 .) Tonally the tail is ornamented with three, occasion- 
ally tw*, dorsal rows of tubercles. The median row is a 
continuation of the median sent?, or the triangular area 
above noted; sometimes the median row is directly 
continuous with the central scries on the back of the 
trunk. Tbs Lateral rows statt from the insertions or the hind- 
limbs (Fig. 6 , ,\, i, Beneath there is a brgr quadtangutar 
plate, ornamented with concentric lines, Ihe wd=s of which 
often extend up to the dorso-latcral :»nglc of the tail 
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On comparing u number u( crucedikarruva uith the 
animal itself, one is struck with the numerous realistic 
details which have survived the decorative treatment of 
the design. It must be remembered that one is dealing 
with a work of decorative art, and not an attempt at 
realistic carving. In one arrow several anatomical char- 
acteristics of the crocodile will fce suggestively rendered; 
in a second other details will lie mare accurately caned; 
but in the great majority of arrows belonging to this strict 
variation has occurred to such an extent that the crocodile 
becomes almost unrecognisable as such. 

A very typical crocodile arrow is to be seen in % 6. 
the chief variation in this is the placing of cnc nwril 
behind the other. 

In Pig. 6, r\ the nostrils arc side by side, end the teeth of 
the upper jatr arc represented by a zigrag line. The hind- 
limbs and the tail are entirely absent. 

Fig. 6, c, is important in several respects. The nostril is 
single, the mouth is partially closed; but the teeth have 
not, as yet, entirely disappeared from the hinder dooed 
moiety. The eye is oval, a rare feature, and the dorsal 
scales of the iKxdc arc represented ; this is also rare. The 
forudimba have been converted into a raited rigxag band, 
Yrhkh encircles the arrow. The hind limbs do the same, 
except that the pattern is interrupted in the median derail 
line by a double row of tubercles which represent the 
prominent dorsal scutes of this region in the living animal. 
The thigh ia carved with a curved upper border and a 
straight lower border. 

There is rather a gap in the series between Fig. 6, c and D; 
but it is easy to that the hinder part of the mouth ia 
closed, and the teeth cf both jaws are represented by 
different patterns; the front port of the mouth is widely 
open, but edentulous. The nostril is sii^le. The eye has 
become enormously enlarged, nnd constitutes what I pro- 
pose to term an cyc-poncl; it extends backward!? to tliu 
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foru-limb The plain upper surface of the head and neck 
has become much reduced, owing to the encrcachmcnt of 
a double row of spoil on each side. The artist mistook 
the upp 2 r for the lower surface when he carved the fore- 
limbs, for it will be seen that the toes arr above and 
the dorsal scutes are placed below. Another point of 
interest is the replacing of the central tow of caudal 
scutes by a plain ridge; so for as I am anrtTc this is 
unique 

Fig, 6, c, is x type of u large number of arrows. Tlx; 
from open part of the mouth is quite small, and the 
surfaces c* the jam are scored by oblique lines. The 
modian dorsal plain hand of the snout :s no wider than the 
lateral bands which indicate the dosed hinder part of the 
mouth. In the gape of the mouth an elongated triangle is 
very generally present; this is doubtless intended to repce* 
sent a tongue. Sometime* it U notched. The cye-j»neH 
ore elongated and narrow, and the dot sal median band of 
the hexd and neck extremely reduced. The re« of the 
body in this arrow call* foe no special mention. Sometimes 
c>cs arc carved on the dorsal surface of the gaping end of 
the upper jaw. 

In the Use arrow (Fig. 6, v) of the series which I figure, 
the front part of the mouth has disappeared; but the 
hinder part of the head is much tho same as in the last 
arrow. The forc-limhs and body are absent The hind- 
limbs ore narrow, but retain their characteristic forward 
bend, the dorsal caudal scutes are replaced by numerous 
parallel transverse lines. 

Two features of the innumerable modifications c 4 this 
design arc wonhy of speciil allusion, the one is the remark* 
able retention of the projecting nostril, which may often be 
found fcs a s'ight prominence in very degraded arrows ; and 
tho <Xhcr is the still greater persistence of the tail and hind* 
quarters of the crocodile. I suspect that the striking decora- 
tive effect of the concentrically marked cloacal plate has 
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led not only to the retention of that part, but also to that 
of the neighbouring organs 

(A) Tit Snaie Variety. We now pUB on to 
a 9 mall group in which the open front put of 
the mouth of such an arrow as Fig. 6 . r, hi? 
suggested a complete head, and so eyes axe 
added (Fig ;J ; the Test of the snout, the head 
and fotc-limbs arc omitted; the body is much 
elongated, but the hind legs and tail arc usually 
quite normal, or subject to merely minor varia 
lions; the patterns may run transversely as in 
the figure, or longitudinally. Such a carving 
irresistibly call? to mind a snake; the natives 
themselves told me ii was a snake. 

The tail and hindquarters, however, proclaim 
the crocodilian original. In this group of arrows 
ne have a very interesting example of the tran- 
sition from one kind of animal into another; but 
hitherto I hat's not seen a snake-arrow which 
has lost all trace of its saurian ancestry. 

(e.) Tie Liiard Variety . — A few arrow? are 
known to me which pretty closely resemble Fig. 

6 , b, except that the hind-limbs are elongated 
and slender, and the tail is not crocodilian. 

The body b depressed and loacngc-shapcd in 
section. In other words, the body, hind legs, 
and tail arc laceitilir-n in character. In these 
arrows, Jhc crocodile has been confounded with 
a lizard. 

Other illustrations of the decorative art of^. t . 

these people will fce found in Figs 44, <>(> '. but as ' irahm* 
these examples illustrate other aspects of the <ct 
subject, I have described them in the relating 
sections of this book and refrain from repeating them here. 



IL — Tits Fly Rives. 



The Fly Rivet is the larger,! river in New Guinea. It rises 
from about tire area where the Dutch, German, and British 
territories abut, and Rows into the western tide of the Gulf 
of Papin. For » great port of its course It flows through 
low-lying and often swampy country, which is but sparsely 
inhabited, except in the delta region. For our present 
purpose we need only enraider the delta and the middle 
region of the river. Owing to the carelessness of collectors, 
it it Tory difficult to determine from what exact district many 
object* labelled " Fly River " actually come. 

The largest island in the delta of tlie Fly River is Kiwai, 
and this contains several villages. Almost the only objects 
which Can be safely referred to Kiwai arc the tubular drums 
with "jaws" at one end. Tliere can be but little doubt that 
the carving represents Use bead of the crocodile, just as in 
the large Torres Straits and Daudii drum the “jaws" prob- 
ably aro derived from the same reptile. The carving on 
the Kiwni drums is boldly executed, and usually filled in 
with red and white pigment 

So far as I can discover, the etching on the bamboo 
tobacco-pipes is similar in many respects to that on those 
from the previous district, but the rigrag lines arc usually 
much coarser, and the punctate line is either rare or 
absent 

In some of the islands in the delta of the Fly River, at 
Daumori far example, carved wooden slabs, more or less 
ovoid ir. contour, arc suspended or. the front of a house for 
goad luck; some of these are also employed a* figure-heads 
for canoes to ensure successful voyages. They have carved 
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upon them conventional human laces, and occasionally 
whole figures, accompanied by simple patterns' 

AfitUk Dirtrid of tk? Fly Xitsr. —The mo-; extensive 
collection of objects at present in Europe Iron: the intenor 




Tro. - RvtitiinQ cf one side of (he Atronluxi of a ilmm from (he Fly 
River, in Stic Wwim at Kernel oae-feoth rntnral vk. 



of Net* Guinea along the Fly River is that in the museum 
In Rome. Tliese were " collected " by Signor d’Albcrtis, 

1 I to pibliih ihoitly a papa in the fnttnrxtiimla Anhe j.— 
Elhniciafhit, co tb« desijns which uc iriciioi on llie skin cf (hcie 
nuivt* 
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mainly al what he named " Villaggio dei cccchi,” which is 
probably the Mine place reached b/ Sir William MacGregor 
on January ;th, 1890; it is situated about 380 miles from 
the mouth of the river. 

The drums from this district differ in shape from those 
from other parts of the Possession, and a someyha: elaborate 
ornamentation is carved on them in low relicS The means 
do not at present exist for elucidating the sign ficancc of 
these designs (Pig. 8), which are compounded of cresr'sntic 
lines, leaf like and trimdute elements and spirals. Some 
of the figures certainly look as if they were intended to 
represent leaves ; if this ii the case, it may be due to some 
influence from the notth, for we find that leaf-designs are 
employed in the north of Netherlands New Guinea. Dr. 
M. Uhlc 1 wares that 11 Ac influence of the plant ornamenta- 
tion of the East Indian Archipelago is also found in West 
New Guinea. Although it is essentially characteristic of 
the western portion of tfc East Indian Archipelago, isolated 
examples are not wanting in the ornamentation of the 
eastern. “ He thinks he can lino? the plant motive in 
South-West New Guinea as far as Warauka River. 

The bamboo pipes are also decorated in a characteristic 
manner, the pattern being caused by a local removal of the 
skin ol the bamboo, so that it show* darker against a light 
background. There is usually considerably more regularity 
in the decoration than occurs on the drums 

1 “ Hols- in .1 RimUufleilihe .us Non! Wot Ncu C.bcn," M- 
Hcatie>un aul Aw Kini{ I iUix SlkoagrJfl/iiliM flmtui w'&rtvtia, 
Vl., 18&S. 
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III.— Tub Papuan Gulp. 

Wh haw nc information concerning the decorative art of 
the greater potion of the littoral of the Papuan Cull', but 
from two rubbings sent to me by my friend, Mr. Robert 
II nice, in 1891, it appears that the human face is largely 
represented. In Fig 9 we see that simplified faces con- 
stitute a pattern which adorns a canoe. 

At tiw eastern side of the bight of tlic Gulf of Papua 
there h a very energetic, boisterous people of dark com- 
plexion, who inhabit the vicinity of Freshwater Riy. Their 




FlU. 9— RubUng of psit of 1 CUVrr! pnlitrtt, atone a cart*: fiea 
t-u Cape BtorkvwJ. TaVta bj V. ttuw, 1*91- OnwUtt 
NUBl die. 

best known village is Toaripl (Motu Motfl); tlsc term Eiema 
includes this and other tribes in the neighbourhood. 

The district is fertile, wooded, and wcl-wnteitd. Sago is 
abundant, and Beets of trading canoes tail annually to and 
from the Motu tribe of Port Moresby to exchange pottery 
for sago. 

The decorative art of this district is to characteristic that 
it is impossible to mistake it Objects of wood are cut in 
fiat relief, and those made of bamboo arc similarly treated, 
the design being emphasised by the colouring of the intaglio 
Ti e van majority of the designs arc dewed from tlie human 
figure, and most particularly the fare. There are vet)- few 
designs which cannot be traced to this origin; occasionally a 
crocodile or a Urard may be introduced. 
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The employment of masts during sacral ceremonies, 
which was such a notable feature of Tones Straits, lecuia 
here also to an equal degtee. but instead of the masks fceing 
made in wood or turtle-shell, they nre constructed of a light 
framework on which is stitched the inner bark of n tree. 
The device is outlined by clohsuns of the rntftib of a leaf, 
and the figures arc picked out in red and Alack, and the 
background is usually painted white. This cfoiiumh tech- 
nique is peculiar to this district, and it appears to havo 
affected aUo the method of carving patterns ir. wood. 

The fotm and decoration of these masks is so varied that 
it would he tedious to describe them. In the majority 
of them a human face is readily recognisable, but in some 
of the larger examplu it has practically become lost. In 
nearly ait, instead of a luim.m mouth, the mask it provided 
with a long snout, the jaws of which are usually numerously 
toothed. There can be Ifttlo doubt tliat this lepreients a 
crocodile’s snout Almost wherever it occurs, the crocodile 
or alligator, as the care may be, enters into the religion of 
p=c$>le, doubtless, primarily, on account of its sire ami 
predatory habits. It is very frequently a totem, as, for 
example, in Toirei Strain, and it a very probable that here 
afcio it3 presence in conjunction with the human form is 
symbolic of a totemi3lic relation between the nun and the 
reptile. Wo know extremely little about the use, and 
nothing of the significance, cf the masks of this region, but 
It appears that their use is in connection with the initiation 
of the Lids into manhood, and a common feature ef initia- 
tion is the association of the totem with the individual. 
Some masks represent what appears to be intended for a 
pigs head; a bird and other forms may also be introduced. 
CXrasionally a hi man head may be given to a grotesque 
animal form. 

The shirf* arc oblong or ovoid in shape, nnd hare a 
central slit cut out at the top. Most of the former are 
decorated with an tarely recognisable human face ; some 
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limes live face is doubled, bul in there cases it is only the 
nose and mouth that are repealed, a single pair 0/ eyes 
having lo do duty for the two fares. The faces ate subject 
lo considerable modification, the two eyes, or even only a 
single eye may alone be recognisable. 

Charactcrusic of typical New Guinea village* are large 
homes which <wcn clone may enter. Here the lads who 
are being initiated into manhood arc lodged, here the masks 
and other sacred objects are kept ; they combine the oliSccs 
of dubs, guest-hoiiica, and religious edifices. In this dis- 
trict, as well as in the Fly River delta, they ore usually 
deoarated with human and animal carvings, and in them are 
suspended wooden slats of an elongated oval shape, which 
arc carved in n similar manner to the shields. These tablets 
appear to be employed as charms for gcod-luck, b*it nc do 
not know whether they are also esed in the initiation cere- 
monies ; they ore decorated with cxtreme-ly conventional 
representations of the human form, or may he only a face; 
sometimes monstrous combinations of a man and animal 
may be carved. 

When men have passed through all the stages o: initiation, 
they arc entitled, so Mr. Chalmcta informs us, to wear 
bread, carved wooden belts. These belts encircle the body 
thrice, and like many other symbols of distinction must Ur 
extremely incotrrenicnt to wear. I have made rubbing* of 
quite a considerable number of these belts, and have- come 
across only a few in which human faces could not be 
distinguished. 

The design is so engraved that the pattern is in flat relief ; 
this is kept dark in colour, and shows up against the 
whitened background. Certain details of the design ore 
often picked out in red, the evpwed uncarved pot; ion of 
tlic belt and most usually the narrow plain harder above 
and below the pattern are painted red. Tlx design com- 
mences at one end c-f the belt, and terminates when one 
circumference is nearly attained. 
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There is a wonderful diversity of pattern in these belt*, 
yet, at the same time, there « a fundamental similarity in 
the style of the designs which clcariy indicates a community 
of origin. A very considerable proportion of the belts 
known to me exhibit a true decorative taste on the part of 
artists and in some case* pleasing and ingenious patterns 
have been evolved. It may no: Ixr siperfluoSi to point out 
that whereas “ eye-spots ’ are usually intended for eyes, 
they are sometimes employed as an appropriate decorative 
device; similarly toothed lines may represent human 
teeth, rarely hair, and not infrequently they’ nre purely 
ornamental. 

1 have made a selection of ten of thcie belts which 
sufficiently illustrate the 1 character and the sort of modi- 
fication which occurs. Fig!, ir to 19 arc pbologriphed 
from rubbings of part of the decoration of wooden belts 
from the Papuan Gulf. Fi*. :o rcptcacnre the whole of the 
ornamentation. All are one-fourth natural site. 

Classification or Carved Patterns on Wooden Belts 
r*OM tint Gui» or Paints. 

Human Hue Dai;* tilts. 

Series I.— UmssniAL, Vertical 
1. Facer looking the same way. 
a. Faces altenatcly looking up and down. 

Series IL— Unisesial, Horizontal 
t. Facet looking the same way. 
a. Facet alternately looking towards and away frurn 
one another. 

(«) AH faces separate. 

(r(J Faces looking tonardt one another grouped 
together. 

(<) Faces looking nway from one another grouped 
together. 
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ftotn 



most 



Series IIL— Bukrial, Viatricit. 

i. Faces only looking towards or* another. 

3. Faces only looking away from one another. 

3. Faces alternately looking towards and away 
Olte another. 

(a) *11 faces of equal sire. 

(11) Faces looking towards one another 
prominent. 

(c) Faces looking away from one onotlwr moat 
prominent 

Settles IV. — Bl 5 EKI.lt, HORIZONTAL 
Series V.— Trisehiai (it tut), 

I. Verlitalfaui lookin’ totoardi one ane/lur. 

1. Horizontal faces looking the same way. 
a. Horizontal facci alternately looking towards or 
away from one another. 

(a) All faces of equal sire. 

(r.) Vertical faces monopolising pattern. 

(a) Horizontal facts separate. 

(*) Horizontal faces looking towards one 
another group'd together. 

(r) Horizontal faces looking away from one 
another grouped together. 

(c) Horizontal faces monopolising juttem. 

(<*) Horizontal faces separate. 

(i) Horizontal faces looking towards one 
another grouped together. 

(r) Horizontal faces looking away from one 
another grouped together. 

II. Vertical font locking away from one another. 



I. Single row tf Jam diipoud vertically, tie fuel alter nobly 
looking af and down. 

Fig. 10 is a teduced rubbing of the whole of the 
ornamentation of a twit; to the left will be seen a face 





Kia. X!.— Glasgow Moicuai. 
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vrilh tno CJC*, n io'.c, nod a large red mouth beset with 
teeth. The not face ha* only one eye, while the other 
1*0 faces arc cycle.™, and '.hero is nothing distinctive 
about their noses. 

II. Airfft me n//r u Jfi/Oinf h‘rizfwl.<Hj. 

(t ) 7 At /mi Minjf ik / tarn, rvir.— ' The Wi of Fig. 1 1 
has four faces, which nre at degenerate as those In the las; 
example ; three of these look one way, and ilw fourth, 
which is at one end of the pattern, look* in the opposite 
direction. It b not '.in usual for a face to be carved at each 
end cf the decorated portion of a twit, and as these faces 
almost always look toward: the pattern, the anomaly of one 
face in this belt looking a different way from the remainder 




Fu~ la —Km ■mi tl* it in M i*cum. 



is apparent rather than real. But the most intemstin.; 
feature in this belt is t!ie meanArr or fret pattern. The 
extremely degenerate face appears to be. as in Fig. ro, a 
red mouth containing an eye-spot; the central chevron 
also oceans in Rg. 19, where It represents the nose. 

(/.) 7 k; fitm alltnulflj looking kKtarJs and tiuwyfrom 
one antiker. — I will oatit examples in which (11) all lit Jam 
art i/ftjr/il/, and (fi) lie /am tooh'ng lousirdiont anotfur art 
grmf/J A fg/lier, and pas: on to (■•) Ikt/uts tooting wy/ro* 
one 1 iHOlitr a>e grouped /ogtfitr. An elegant example of this 
is seen in Fig. is. The tno [uin of eyes of the two faces 
svhich arc turned away from each other arc rtprcicnu.il 
h; a single eye from which a horizontal line extends on 
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either aide to the tiro mouths ; each line represents a nose, 
the nostrils of which are placed quite dose to the eye. 
'Hie eyes are surrounded by simple red areas The space* 
between the mouths, above and below the eye (speaking 
in terms of the licit, and not of the faces), arc occupied 
by additional mouths, which are evidently inserted from 
a sense of symmetry; that they are supplemented, and not 
essential, is prosed by the absence of any nasal line con- 
necting them with the eye. The spirals below each mouth 
occur on several shields. 

An interesting belt (Mg. 13) exhibits quite r. different 
modification of the same motive. The pattern consists of 
a series of eight-ray ed figures with bent artn 3 , and a central 




I'm. ij.-fc.id.ft Mumm. 



eye-spot. A comparison of the*: figures with tire eyes on 
masts, nnd other objects from this diuric:, proves that the 
six ray* arc but a symmetrical cootesccnco of two pairs 
of eye-areas 1 The angled double lines are clearly those 
prolongations of the eye-area which in many cases tend to 
enclose the inoutlt, and which probably represent the cheek- 
fold*; nnd thus they demonstrate the Interpretation that 
each star is derived fo m tiro horutonutl faces whicH ate 
looking away from each oilier, and of which nothing 
remains but a confluent eye-area, enclosing a single eye 
The terminal faces arc sufficiently norma! ; hut if two such 
faces were placed back to back, and the cyoareas were 
< t lure -vt'f.f.t the term "o><-nr<»~ to dmctc ill* e>* ilrrli-e. 
wliidi inrioJci 1 he <)C, tin cfo-lmho, and < 6 cu the dickfoM of ihit 
tiilv. 
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confluent, and the four c yes fused into one, and finally the 
note and mouth were eliminated, we should have star-like 
figures resembling those which do occur. If n reflector 
is placed across the eyes in the terminal face in Fig. 13 
(at right angles to the plane of the paper, and across thj 
long a»is oftflte belt) a star-like figure can be seen, which 
is very siniili* to those in the rest of the belt This is one 
of the few belts that lave no border pattern. 



1 1 1. DouUt ><v> of fates dispose! vertitaUj. 

(1.) The fates oat/ lotting; towards out another * — In 

the belt represented in tig. 14 there is a double row of 




faces which are placed ns-hvit. The figure illustrates 
varying degree* of degeneracy in the faces; each space 
between a pair of faces is occupied by a large red star with 
a cMitral eye-spot. The representation of a lizard on this 
belt is noteworthy. 

(1.) The. fates only looking away from ow auotker.—in 
Fig. 15 it is evident that ire haw a double ser-.-s of 
fare* which are placed lack to back : the two (flits of eyes 
are represented by a central eye. The noses and mouth* 
of the different face* are Joined together and constitute a 
fairly regular pattern. 
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( 3 .) The fturi alternately lathing towards and a nay from 
o<u ane/her . — In ilii.-s scries the laces may all be equally 
developed, or those facing one another may be most im- 
minent, or, on the other hand, those looking away from 
one another may monopolise the design. 

A simple modification of the subdivision nt which the 
faces are all equal is to be found in Fig, t5. In this case 
the two eyes cf each face have amalgamated, and a short 




line represents the now ; but their disjiosition is still typical. 
The oblique lines uniting the noses arc evidently the remains 
of the mouths of llieir respective faces; a tooth-pattern may 
be [ffesent or absent The chevrons merely fill up the 
vacant angles. Tlve terminal face is represented by a ted 
ihiccjayed arcs, containing an eye-spot. 
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Tills is * composite series which is composed of Series 1 1 . 
and III. II •ceojtcs itself in(o two main groups, live second 
of which, so far at I am aware, is represented by only a 
single specimen. 

(I.) Vertical fata looking towards one another . — Owing 
to the variety of their component elements the patterns in 
this series of belts are loble to considerable variation, but 
there is no need to enter into an analysis of the possible 
modifications. 

In big. 17 we have an example of the preponderance of 
the hodsontal laces, while some of the vertical faces arc 
extremely degraded 



Fir- 17.— Main. Scrifo Museum. 

Fig. tS reprewmt* a condition in which the vertical 
freer, are monocular; the line beneath the eye is evidently 
the suggestion of a nose, and the angled dentate line indi* 
cates tlie mouih with its teeth. All these faces ar: equally 
derdoped Hie horizontal series of faces belong to Series 
If, r, <*, as the faces looking towards one another are 
grouped together. In the centre of each since between 
a pair of vertical faces is n mouth which has to do 



IV Double tow of facet disposed Aoniot tally. 
No example of this arrangement is known to me. 



V. Treble row of fata. 
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duty fix t«o horizontal faces; on each side of this is a hori- 
zontal line which is n vestigial rose, the ariow-hcad figure 
on nhirh indicate* the nostrils. The 
eje between the mouths of the vertical 
faces represents two pairs of eyes of the 
horizontal series 

(II.) Vertical /oat leoJtr'v away/nm 
one anc/ier.— The only belt with which 
r am acquainted which probablybelonas 
to this subdivision of the series is that re- 
produced in Fig. i y. The design is more 
regular and sustained than is usually 
the case on these be', is. The vertical 
scries of faces is represented bya median 
sene* of fused mouths and eyes ; the 
^ chevron lend indicates the nose, on 
; which nostrils may be located dose 

1 to the mouth or close to live eye. The 

2 eyes of the vertical series of faces are 
J enclo-ed within confluent eye-artas; 
“ the median nose-line runs to the 
c t ionic- r |>mern of the bell, but there 

is no trace of a mouth. The border 
pattern is, I believe, unique on belts. 

'Hie bamboo tobacco-pipes are orna- 
mented by scraping away some of the 
rind of the bamboo and colouring the 
intaglio portions w.lh urown pigment ; 
in these also the designs are lias-il on 
human face* and their derivatives ; 
sometimes tin human form is employed, 
and orcasiotially rtxi morphs arc de- 
picted. 

It would be tedious to describe all the obyecti which arc 
decorated by these artistic people ; enough examples have 
been given to illustrate the style of their art. We cannot 
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at prewnt say why anlhropomorphs should predominate in 
bo marked a degree. I suspect it has something to do with 
the importance cf initiation ceremonies combi nod with the 
ancestor cult, which is a marked feature of the true Papuans. 



Fio. 19. — )1c«*iiin Ql llie London Miaicenry Sooety. 

I would nHo hnrard the conjecture »Knt animal tocemism is 
not of such prominence amongst these people as it «•» 
recently in Torres Straits, and still is on the neighbouring 
coast of New Guinea and in Australia. 






IV. — Til* CaNIBAL Dl'TOlCT. 



In Vale Island, and in il»= vicinity of Hall Sound, and 
tight away down the ct»« nf New Guinea as fai as Cloudy 
Bay, we oome across a fairly uniform and rather uninterest- 
ing type of decorative art. 

The designs are burnt into bamboo tobacco-pipes nr 
gourc;, " with a slowing slice of the sheathing leaf of tin-, 
coco-nut kqit almost at a white hunt by the native artist 
blowing upon it The end nf the glowing ember forms a 
fine point, which on being slowly moved along the desired 
lines leaves indelible track).* (l.indt. Pi ittunifu jVtw 
Gaim*. iS&S, p. 3 +) In Cloudy Bay the nati.es scratch 
the design on the rind of the bamboo before charring it; 
this tenth to limit the butti ng, and to give a hard edge to 
the lines. Here also the designs run along the length of 
the pipes in distinct hands; in other parts of the Central 
District longitudinal bamls are broken by encircling bands, 
and are often re|iared by panels. 

The employment of isolated, rectangular panels is very 
cltaracterisiie of this district. On such objects as tobicro- 
ptpes tho panels must from necessity follow one another 
more or less serially, but they need not be co-ordinated into 
a definite pattern, "'hen larger surfaces are ornamented, 
as, for e*amp4e, the bodies of women (Fig. ac, a, b), the 
panels may also be somewhat irregularly disposed ; but 
there is n tendency, at all events in some places (is in 
the figurcX for the designs to have an orderly and ay ill- 





d — Hick view ct i hi 
«nc. (The lui. of itii 
C«rl ii inoiriiflly drawn. 

il -limilil 1 « fl"V-> anJ 

tx< "ivy.l 
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metrical arrangement, bat in no case is there absolute 
symmetry. 

A common form of panel is the Maltese crow (Fig. 



Fio. SO. A.— Drawing of Talmta, 
> M.a. glil, I7 Ko. W. 
V. Terror, M.IX Ifrom 
/i,n 1. /nsf-. vii.. 

1S78. Fig. (. p. -tSM. 



n, 11 , t); perhaps it would be mote accurate to describe it 1* 
a light St Andrew's cross on a dirk rectangular panel A 
combination of light St George's and St. Andrew’s ciosks 






on dart fields is very frequent ; the arms of the latter cross 
often become leaf-like, and may monopolise the field. (Fig. 
a i, i, r.) Some travellers have suggested that these designs 
arc detived from the Union Jack, but this is not the caw. 
Another kind of panel is that shown in Fig. 21,0. Ftg.21,0, 
illustrates one form of a common type of band pattern. 



Fig. 21.— A* D<-.;£e vn a limeguord frt<n Kerej-oru ; I*. Tart of tfe* 
itccarfitsro uf a jlj«c frcci Mmn: c. Itetoll on a pipe from 
Ku|«li? ( 1* ike He tin Mu-rum ; l>.|. Dcsi&aon G frwm 
Xii| *.V» |IU»liaJ. m, l, fium Kurii (Bnlint All tlu are 
to different fdtcf. 

One of die most widespread of the isolated designs is 
that shown in Fig. 2t. .v,r> and Fi^. but it is subject to 
many variations. Similar designs are tattooed on people 
Wow tike armpit or on the shoulder. Now that attention 
has beet) oiled to this and oibet designs, we shall probably 
ka.ro wbat aigtuftcance is attached to them. Occmonaily 
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we find what appear to be undoubted plsnt motives on 
pipes and ocher objeas from this district, is. for example, 
on a pipe from Kupric in the Berlin Museum (Fig. ar.cX 
and il is probable that the designs just 
alluded to are also plant derivatives. 

Throughout this district, especially 
along the roast, the women arc tat- 
tooed. and in some localities they arc 
entirely covered with tattoo marks. 

The men are muds less tattooed than 
the women. 1 The designs cmplojrd 
are for the most part the same as 
those used to decorate pipe* and 
gourds. The angled design lalioocd 
on the chests of women (Fig. ao, ». e) 
is found on a pipe in the Cambridge 
Museum. (Fig. aa.) 

Noticeable feature* ir. the decorative 
ait of this district arc the preponder- 
ance of Straight lines over curved Hues: 
as well as the occurrence of dotted 
line* and of very snort lines, which 
form b kind of fringe to many of the 
lines. (Figs a i, a a, 51.) 

Ver>- remarkable also is the ab- 
sence ol die delineation of the human 
or cf animal form*. Bounded on the 
north-west* by a luvuriant art based 
on human faces and forms, and limited 
to the south east by bird-scrolls and snip, '.v.-.im, m.- 
fc*rd and crocodile derivative*, not mi.ni 

1 AcrinHng to Mr. A. C. English, CovtinmnM Agent fur the Riga 
Lin rici, among the Sinaugut.. trite, the slcdffi Hg. *1. >'• » <»”** 
»»iir>Vn‘. »ml Is Mltuaid u-. Iku sexes at a daBlnetlm for taking 
life. F« at, 11. 1. Xrilfcir, hate a sln»tir nine; the angle-! etml- 
narki <F«. ao. a. b| are r..lte«! Jawste A 1 ./. Mtkk A Vs. 

6a ), tS9J-9*. p?- O- 1 *, <9-1 



3 ,S 

Fjo. at. 

Put *i XU llMCTtltUI 
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to mention human effigies and representation* of various 
animals, these central folk arc unaffected by these two very 
distinct forms cl artiitic activity. The only exceptions, so 
far as my evidence sock, H in tho transitional country north 
of Hall Sound, nnd a few carvings of crocodiles in certain 
laltu hou'ci or duMtt. 

The rigid conservatism of ihe native n«nd is the sheet- 
anchor of the ethnographer; no better example of this 
ncntal rigidity is needed than is supplied by the Motu 
people who live in the vicinity of Port Moresby. The 
women make large quantities of pottery, which the men 
trade for sago up the Papuan Gulf even to a distance of 
two hundred miles. Three or more canoes lashed together 
and fitted with crates constitute u trading canoe or lataloi. 
A flee: of twenty taiarri carrying about six hundred men, 
each of whom would take about fifty pots, has been known 
to sail from Port Moresby. The 30 ,aoo or 30,000 exported 
pots will being in exchange a cargo of tjo ton!, or more, 
of sago. Notwithstanding this great annual trading, the 
decorative art or' the Mora is absolutely untouched by that 
of the Gulf natives, or tier vtna ; the nrtislk motives, 
scheme of decoration, and technique ate entirely different. 

It seems probable that many of the decorated objects 
that are labelled in European museums as coming from 
this diarirt me the work nf the hill tribes, or of that coast 
ptfHihtion which docs not belong solely to the Motu nnd 
allied triers. 
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V.— The Massim District. 

The country at the extreme south-last end o! New Guinea 
round Milne Gulf, together with the neighbouring groups of 
islands, constitute z natural province to which 1 lave pro- 
posed to extend the name Massim. For the history of this 
term the reader is referred to Professor Haaiy's piper, 
" Etude sur let Pnpcuas de la Mer d'En’recastcJux '' 
(Jttv, <? Ethnogr., vii. 18SS, p. 503). The various archi- 
pelagoes which collectively constitute this dutrict are— 
(1) The Moresby Group, including all the islands between 
Milne Gulf and Wnri (Teae Itlond); (?) the Louisbde 
Group, induding Mistma, Tagulc (Sulett), anJ all neigh- 
bouring islands; (3) tho D’Entrecasteaux Group, including 
Duau (Notmanby Island), Good enough, and rise other 
islands ; (a) the Ttobriand Group, lhc largest island in 
which is Kiriwina; and (5) the Woodlark Group (Muraa, 
etc.), and induding Nsda (the Luughlan Islands). 'I here 
is a considerable amount of indigenous trade between there 
islands. For example, the Nnda folk make annual trading 
voyages to Murua to exchange coconuts for taro. Dr. 
Finsch says {Saiwa/tihrteN. i838, pp 807-309), “A great 
many objects (such as the beautiful lime calabashes) are 
haitetpd from U»c Woodlark Islands, the inhabitants of 
which with their large tea-going ranees undertake extensive 
trading voyages. . . . At all events Trobriand is visited from 
N’ormanby, Welle |a small island close by the bitter) and Wood 
lark Islands, far the Trobrianders themselves probably do 
not undertake trading voyages." In describing the manu- 
facture of earthen pots at Wari (Teste Island), Finsch says 
(SiBioa/nArftw, p aSi) the upper border of tlicse pecs 
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'* exhibits various simple band patterns which are scratched 
with fork like bamboo instruments, ar.d which serve not for 
ornament but as trade marks. Thus here alio each woman 
Isas her own mark with which she signs her fabrication. 
The pottery has an extended sale as far as the D'Entre- 
casteaux and to Churls Bay, South Cape, Woodlark Island, 
and perhaps alto to the Louisiades.” In ray ‘Mtmoir (p. aa3> 

I have Included a MS 
description of the manu- 
facture of pcetcry in the 
rarne island, which was 
kindly placed ni my dis- 
posal by Dr. H. 0. Forbes, 
Ftc. ay — Ony pm with m mdwrl and I also coplod Dr. 
paiiera. frvw \V«ri(T«t© IsImwIX Forbes'slcctches. (Fig. *3.) 
•ft*, a ikMrti hy Dr . II. 0. Fittoav' The U’ari people have to 
import woed for tlieir houses, and a ho, like the natives of 
the Engineer Group, who arc great traders, they procure 
canoes from Pannac-t (Dcboyne Island). Owing to the 
trading which occurs amongst these islands and with the 
mainland, it is very riiliicutt to determine from specimens of 
native work in European collections what style c>f work is 
characteristic of each of these groups, especially as com- 
paratively few specimens are properly labelled. 1 have, 
however, but little doubt that each group has characteristic 
designs and forms, and possibly In some cases there may be 
peculiar to litem. 

Throughout the whole of this district one fifids lime- 
spatulas, 1 wooden clubs, ranoc carvings, and other ejects 
• Swrihwwd <i Ihr 13 r"'" Gott *r«l in *11 ihc winds cf Ihc SOXh- 
eastern extremity ctf New G*4o the rativM chor tbe betelnat. acA 
vhm cbevir^ imntfrr quiet: I ti* fn^n (** linic-^urds 1 '} to 

ibtii mouths \y mem of flit carv««t slick* Uir*.«|M,<ui3s’*k Th«e 
x-ar/jjrcailj in f.mr. nn»l in tlir r4*;iric!«v cf lh<ir exmag. The inUglio 
m filled in *;t!» lime, so thit the *tnU on the petehed 

cicely hiarflrc. Th«* objrttu xrv often callnrl “cfaimim ipocftl," but 
they arr. nnri ttnl there i« no n«d to introduce an 

Artfo-Tumil *c«i for li tut. 
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ornamented with sacAh Nowhere die in Uriuv i New Guinea 
do we find ihc continuous loop coil pattern, the guillochc, 
or loop coiil 1 ho spiral is absent frvxn the Torres Straits 
and Daudai, but parent up the My River and in the 
Papuan Gulf. It i- absent again in the Central District, 
but reappears iir the Moa&itn Archipelagoes. It ii only in 
the Inst district (hat vc meet with a wealth of curved lines. 
Whac « the meaning of thu ? 

All over this district uc find decorative ait permeated 
with the influence of the fi xate bird. This l*AttitifuI bird 
is the sacred bird uf the Witt Pacific. I shall allude to 
it ognin in a bter section. Thu bird, or it-* head only, in 
often carved more or less in (bo round, especially for the 
decoration of cam.es. 

It must, however, be re- 
membered that such to 
cun- 



F>« 24. 



**\c «.f the (untile of 1 
l>«i SUlll *f*< C<>IU>!ln>a J 

raiuial Use. 



presentations arc 
viiiiionalaml nacKrictly 
realistic. 

The same head ii re- 
pealed on the handle of 
a spatula (Fig. jj(. die 
curved lip of tlw l«-:k 
of one bird forming tlur 
head of the liird Un- 
mediately in front nf it. 

From this simple origin 
the varied Snd bcautiul 
scroll pttterm have been 
developed. One impor 
tant factor in tlw evolu- 
tion ol this pattern has 
been the confining of the design within narrow kinds. When 
a hand happens to lie exceptionally bread, mw often finds 
that tlw pattern becomes erratic, cjuwr cotuoned designs 
alto result from the attcni|« to cover a relatively broad 
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men, ns in Fig. 35. Here there is nothing to guide or 
restrain the artist, except the boundary of the Sent; but 
on canoe otniiys and some other objects there are usually 




Tic. 26.— XaMiinc <i uiivct two-Oiirdr rf tl* diroralinn <f b ciib, in 
lb# Glxgow Xlvium: cr*-t'aird natural tiw. 




tul.Uj s ».,r [Oil «,r >.| lt dtttmlira nr c!ut«: nne thint nittuil 
Fit- 2.- mil 2$, incm-c'i-frnin, L'djnlurch Jlinon: Kirs 
19 nod )•>. CaiuUidgr Mukoh 
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itrurturnl or vestigial features round whi« h the design may 
!>-• said to ctystnllbc, anil in these case* ilie pattern u 
approximately or entirely *ym metrical. 

IV triangular qua** left above and bclmr the beak* in 
the bird-scroll pattern are usually more or k-m fill'd up 
uith crcsotuie lines as in Fig. ufi. Sometimes they are 
blank, and in fiti- case the triangles may Ur coloured red 
instead of tlic white lime which hi rubbed into the earring. 
The eyes of the birds arc, as often as not. omitted alt— 
tjcthrr. (Figs. J7-30.) Their presence srena to have a con- 
servative rtfi it on the design, for w lit re absent the elements 
of the design may slip |i|kui or run into one another. 

In Fig. aj we bare a guod i-va tuple nf wlot I moan by 
the ‘lipping i>r the dements of the design, with the- result 
that a giilloche is arrived at- It «-itl lie notion! in ibis 
figure that tho c-ndi of the curved line* are mostly Joimd 
by an obfiipto lur. fhett oblii|ue I tar.’ Ims ticioiur 
emphasised in Fig. aS. aml a tic;.reii<ratlon of the <:ut\oI 
lines results in a sim|de pattern. 

An example of the elements of tho do-sign running into 
one another is slionn in hi* 2* whUIs. like- t'>- last two 
figures, is a rcilui ed rubbing of :Kirt of the dectntion of a 
sword- ‘hope’ J wooden club, lire land, shoan in Fig. 30, 
is on the handle of tire- stnte club: the central pattern is 
clearly a limplificntion ol tint on the black of the club, 
and it [asses naturally into the ag-ng carted below it 

In a carted border rout.l tire top U a betel pcolc 
(Fig. 31 f the bird's head 
scroll ho* Ucon-c amplified, 
and at the same time deve- 
loped into a more* convolute 
scroll. A very degraded 
example is seen in lire uppiTt 
band of Fig- 32- 

It would be easy to multiply example! of simple- and 
ci>:n|Jc« derivatives of the bud's tread motive, but these 



Hr. }|. KiiUuir <•! (Ire punt* 
ln.ltil ;lic «l**| Air uuv^Su •'( i 
in !h.« Omlfi'h.'r 
lltibrinn ; lOlirJ 

U*c. 
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few will serve to demonstrate the kind cf modifications 
which occur. 

Instead of only the Ivead with itfl beak, the neck nf the 
bird nuy be introduced. Fig. 33 is from a robbing of a 
beautiful spatula in the British Museum, carved :u turtlc- 




FiO. 32 .— TUiUhh{ of put <£ the canoe) r^a of 1 wooden bowl from 
(he l>EiuinMou Mirth; oicihliil iliuizI iie. 




Fee. }i — Rolililng of Die linmllo cf * luclksMi sptfuli, from ibe 
Imiiiado. in the IiiiiUli Misctui i one lulf nuuril jirt. 

shell (tortoiseshell) ; in it till be seen the interlocking of 
birds' beaks and of birds' necks. If the interlocking beaks 
non; Isolated wo should get tlie bend pattern which runs 
along tlie concavity of the crescentic handle. 

The birds’ heads and necks are usually confined to bands, 
and the design becomes subject to a new 6et of influences 
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ii havo degenerated into * "■» «*•<••• 

fooped coils. Tlc ottardfr , hiril Ml , ml n. Urt 
ngni can easily be rccog- j, t.iuoi iciot to tW it* 
nised 89 bird derivatives. jeuerti more ctaify, the 

Thebirdsf head* and neck s me bind* In riulity run a:t-;i 
may be 50 turar.ge.1 in a -h- H.l- of »«"l»t clU 
linear 9eri*i tlmt interim kins take. |ila*e. In some rua 
one can distinguish betivtutt die leaks ami tlic necks; in 
Others, 89, for example, in tint outer Uttd' of l'i-. this is 



A careful inspection of Fig. ;,t will B» 
details that may 1* found i:t carv\.d 
district. In the band im- 
mediately below the central 
band are seen the heads and 
necks of threw birds which 
haw already ffndcrgone a 
slight transformation. In 
the corresponding ixmd 
above the central band a 
bird is readily recognisable, 
but those on each side of 
it have degenerated into 
looped coils. The other de- 
signs can easily be recog- 
nised a9 bird derivatives. 

Thebirds’ heads and necks 
may be so nnanged in a 
linear series that interlinking takes place. 



: the key to many 
objects Ironi this 




Fig. 35— tuBUoE <A Uw biedle of > -|«uU in il« British .Mown* i 
ooc llilrd mtnml .tin. 



impossible. The Interlocking of the leaks ot tvclc as die 
case may be, and tho Isolation of ilm involved |uits. has 
given rise to the central pattern on llii-% sjicilub. Simple or 
complex coils like the last arc of fv[iti*it occurrence in 
decorated objects from these islands. I-.tli kinds of coil 
are found in Fig. .*|, and by Ur the greater nuinlur of 
ibcii can be proved to be bird d.ritalivvi. 

The eyes of the heads in Stftlt a patten as lie two outer 
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bands of Fig. 35 nuy «h wppc.tr, iirj hen. also tho 
element* of the il.si/n mar fuse with each other. These 
fb . two pluses of decarlcncc have 
overtaken the pattern shown 
in Fig, 36, a, which is the 
decoration nfra spatula with 
a three-side^. handle ; on 
another side (it) the de- 
generation has advanced a 
Ogc, and on the third side 
(c) it has run its course, and 
>gain tbo bird-motive has de- 
, tjcncratcd n to a xigrag. 

Some spatula* have small 
late nl adjuncts or 44 brack ets," 
« I have elsewhere termed 
itvxi ic< UTiiUcmuemv. -1 than. In spatulas which 
die DuU&ii Mt*:uui ; one-ha!/ come, I believe, from theTro- 
■aini.il uu. brands and Woodlarks, these 

brackets are often onivud to represent two herds' heads, 
whose necks are united logvtkur over their heads (Fig. 37. a). 
I have examples of these showing a degeneration into a 

simple scroll (Fig. 37. n). 
'1 he same b taking pace 
on a club (Fg. 38}, n here 
several phases of molli- 
fication cue illustrated, 
one result of which is that 
live beak ■ break ant^-lrom 
their respective heads; 
the design in the lefi- 
:UtSr.. hllkd lower comer is doir- 
1> an extreme stage, where 
each beak ia rqsccaented 
K* drawn ta"ih. )>>' . «°*> "larks. 

This can be c<xn|^rcd 



to. .?6 — Ki the \br*! 

rides of tlic luw Jlcof.1 jp*tuln 




Fit;. 57 . -a, it of two >«in> 

of th* •* Hrt locket” of :ro 
ifotulis j ioUiUj from tl* Wuud- 
brl:^ in ihc author* to! 

C, Is .AajIi^uui intuit* ft 
unll|p«C. KlOfa a jilioU^pajO; 
l* Frrai n U the Kdin 

Idltjrt MURtUI. 

urne * jI«. 
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mill lllc design in the right-hand lov.i comer of 1 - ijj. 39, 
where further simplification has occurred- Yli mart in the 
centre of ills design is the relic of the four which occur in 
the last figure, and these ire the disrupted remains of the 
beaks of the two hiid*. 'Hie eXher spirals in this figure 
are serial rcp'titicms of dir inrolrcri bird’s c>e of the lower 




lies. jS «d 39 - Rut king* ilic dcoamti.il « clobt in <Jw Unlin 
MuKim i one third xniuial >iff. 



design ; the limitation of these within narrow binds causes 
their elongation, and from these we are led to the con- 
centric ovals. All the concentric ovals nxt with in this 
district may not haw been arrived at in this manner, hut 
those in Fig. 59 appear to hive h:.d this origin. 

To return again to F g. 37, in A and u wv have two 
phases of the bird-bracket on spatula*; c and t» arc 
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analogous designs in which the bird-/ beaks are also united; 
these are details from canoe carvings. 




Fi-v. to.— Hul l inu nT (lie ccntmt linciio&iul l«t*> ot a clr.b from the 
D'EalreoUrmt, in ilw Eilintimgti Miimuiu ; cue-tMnl itiutil Uk. 




! A simplified type of bird's head and 
neck is seen in Fig. «o. Probably, on-inn 
to the narrow space st his disposal, the 
artist omitted the typical curvature ol 
the beak. In the centre of the band a 
looped arrangement is to be wn. It is 
very tempting to imagine that the central 
land of Fig bis had a similar origin. 
It is possible, however, that it may b= 
an aberrant modification of the serial 
bird's head design. 1 have no doubt 
that it is a bird derivative. 

In this district, but principally, I 
believe, on the mainland and in 1 1*5 
neighbouring islands, «e find carvings 
ivhich represent a bird and a crocodile; 
often this design forms the handies uf 
piddles, spatulas, and nves (Fig. 45, a). 
I lave ikk at present direct proof that 
the animal is a crocodile, but I have 
nfl sufficient evidence to warrant* the as- 

S *** sumption. 

With hot very few exceptions the 
bird lias a hooked beak ; often it is 
~ "f provided with a aest Normally it 1 m 
f"-ii 0 body and wings but never any legs. 
l-suv. Only the head with the eye, yaws and 
il'Zj tongue nf the ciocodile are carved. 
The bird is undoubtedly based on the 




V\u. 42.— Dud and CrocndiU Archiving* 

A. Canoe cnnir%j from \V»ri (Te^c hhod\\ *V«t ur>nii oh* nuural 

li>c. 

B. H?x*£lc of a poiMk in the CA»lir*l^c Museum 1 on^hxlf nitxral 

m. 

c. Handle of x i|«u 1 a b ;hc Lade* Mw; lhra; Kttith» n«rtnl 

kWl 

n KjliiiIc nf a JfC'uli firm Tul.uliua lEiymow C"»pl. » 'he Ci.v 
Unite Miunin 1 ilvot-*'viiih. n1nu.1l 'Ik. 

K. IfiMlc .«i a |nilillc in (he CaiiiUIJ 4 i Mu*on>i IIhm wxmthi 

ralwal ilia. 
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frtgatc-bird, but the rnait is a gratuitous addition; in a few 
instances :t wins as if the artist had ahombill in his mind. 

The body and wings of the bird arc frequently omitted, 
then the neck disappears; in some examples only the eye 
and hooked beak persist (Mg. 4*, *, d), and in one or 
two examples known to mo the eye alone (tsmiittS of tbc 
vanished bird. 

The eye of the crocodile may develop into a grooved 
sigmoid curve, qt degenerate into a simple loojx One ur 
b<Xh jaws may terminate in a loop; the teeth are more 
often absent than present; in one spatula they occur on the 
tongue only (Fig. 42 , c\ The tongue usually reaches the 
bird, but it may Ik? quite short; though generally straight, it 
may be caned aid may terminate in a snutll bird's held ; 
indeed, either jaw may occasionally have a similar termina- 
tion. For a selection of characteristic modifications of this 
motive I would refer the reader to Plate X1L of my jVm>, 
from which I have borrowed the examples seen in Fig. 42 . 
Of th€Sc A 15 a conventional but readily recognisable 
representation of both tbc bird and the crocodile ; *. <x d 
arc variates which present no difficulty of interpretation, 
and e is a slightly carved handle of a paddle in which the 
design is very greatly simplified. 

The decorative art of the outlying Trobranris (Kiriwiru) 
and Woodlark (Murut) Groups appears to differ in many 
respects faxn th.iv which is characteristic of the other 
groups of this district ; this i- especially noticeable in the 
lime-gourds, and on the oval-pointed shields. 

The north-east coast of British New Guinea i; now 
being opened up by the Administrator, Sir William Mac- 
Gregor, but as yet no specimens of its decorative art have 
found their way to British museums 
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Vf. — Rtunox or the Decoratitc Art to the 
Kthsoloot or llurmii New Guinea. 

A ciixiitAi survey of the decorative an of llriliah New 
Gu nai dearly reveals the bet that there arc distinct asthetic 
schools, if the lerai may In: permitted, in each of which 
there is a characteristic set of motives nnd also of forms and 
technique. The boundaries or these districts arc not sharply 
defmcc, but, although our knowledge is still imperfect, they 
can in moss cases fc*j traced with suilioent exactitude I 
expect that the Papuan Gulf district will be found to extend 
from the My River to Cspu Possession (long. 146* ij E ), 
and that the Fly Rivet district proper must he confined to 
u-hat I hare termed its Middle Region, anti perhaps the 
upper reaches of that river ns well. 

U'e may then lake then; five district* for granted. 'I he 
question now presents itself : What is the meaning of their 
disainctnew? I do not think we have at present sufficient 
evidence to enable us to do more than make suggestions ns 
to possible causes, nnd naturally ethnology is firu appealed 
to. Ate these differences due to ethnic diversity? 

Many if those who haw written on the natives of liritish 
New Guinea have not sufficiently distinguished between the 
numerous trihrs in uur Poise st ion, nnd tlicy speak in vague 
terms of the Papuans a; if they were nil alike. Now this !. 
by no means the case, and before »e can pi in on adequate 
comprehension ol Papuan ethnography and ethnology we 
must clearly distinguish between the characteristics of the 
various tribe!, their customs, languages, and handicrafts. 

There is still much discusiion concerning the limitation 
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of the term ftpuan as applied to people, and even whether 
it should nut be diopptd allcgcther, as Profaiaor Sergi 
suggests. The Italian anthropologist extends the term 
Melanesian rot only to comprise the natives of all the 
Western Oceanic islands, including New Guinea and the 
adjacent blind-., hut also Anatolia. At ptctfnt 1 adhere to 
what Mr. Ray and myself have eonsiderefrto Ik the moat 
convenient course, and to employ the term Papuan for 
wh« appear to be the autorthona of New Guinea- By 
Melanesians ac understand Ihe present inhabitants of the 
great cluin d islands off the east of New Guinea, and 
extending down to New Caledonia. Theta terms arc used 
to designate peoples, itoc races ; neither are pure races, and 
at present tre me unable to gauge the amount of nos 
mixture in either, or even to slate precisely what are their 
component* 

Prom the boundary of Netherlands New Guinea to Capo 
I’oiaissiMi on tho caitern coast of the Papuan Gulf, and 
inland from these coasts, the natives aie dark, frjaly-haired 
Papuans; typcally they are a dolichocephalic people, and 
rather slvtrt in stature. 

The Papuans also occupy the greater part of the sauth- 
vast peninsula of New Guinea; but nlorg the sauthern 
const-line, almost uninterruptedly tom Cape Postession to 
tho farthest island erf tl»e Louisiadcs, is sn immisiant 
Melanesian population, about uham I tlsall have more to 
say presently. 

I will nou enumerate n few facts which will clrfrly bring 
out the essential distinction between these two people* 

We have ik< at present a sufficient amount of daia on the 
physical character* of ihe two peoples by skilled olrervm 
to enable us to formulate what differences there may be 
between them. There is no doubt that ihe Papuans are 
more uniformly daik than are ihe Melanesians (I am now 

■ S II Ray aril A. C- llaAlio. “A Stud# of Ifc: lant-v-iEW "f 
Toma Strain," ftti. foj. !•*>> At*! , t Sgj. p. Sc*>- 
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referring solely to ilic Melanesian* in British New Guinea), 
and their hair is as constantly trimly. Among the Melan- 
esians light coloured people are constantly met with, as arc 
also individuals with curly and occasionally straight hair. 
Their skulls exhibit many variations, and aic occasionally 
biacliy cephalic Judging from my experience of the Western 
Papuans, the Papuan men usually sit with their legs 
crowed under them like a tailor, whereas the Melanevans 
squat, like a Malay, usually with their haunches Just off the 
ground. I do not know whether this rule holds good for 
the Papuans of the south-east peninsula. 

The Western Papuans may <* may not scarify tlicir skin, 
as in TorrcB Straits but they do not tattoo; the Mdanesans 
tattoo themselves, especially the women. Tattooing has 
however, spread to a certain extent among the Papuan hill 
tribe* of the peninsula ; the Koitapu women appear to have 
thoroughly followed the fashion of their Motu neighbours ; 
amongst the Koiari and other hill tribes it occurs only 
occasionally. The V -shaped c'nc-t mark gaJo (Pig. so) occurs 
among the Motu and Loyalupu, but not east of Kcppel 
Bay. Among the two former the tattooing lacks symmetry, 
bat in Aroma curved lines become more frequent and 
asymmetrical figures have a bilateral symmetry with regard 
to the btxly. 

The houses of the Gulf and Western Papuans ore often 
of great sue and contain numerous families and therc 
appeals to be more dub-life among tl»e men. The houses 
of the Melanesians are smaller, etch family possessing one ; 
those in the Trobtiand Group are not built on piles. . Very 
characteristic of the Papuans are the houses which arc con- 
fined to the use of the men. These houses are the focus of 
the social life of the men, and as religion among savages 
is largely social usage, it is also in connection with these 
structures that most of their religious observances are held. 

The initiation ot lads into manhood is accompanied with 
sacred ceremonies in some of the I'ap tun tribes, but, to far 
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os h known. by none of the Melanesians in New Guinea 
Masks arc usually, perhaps invariably, worn at these orre- 
mitttcs. and the bull* roarer U swung and shown to the lad&. 
r^erc is no record of a bu’I-roarcr among the Mehneakn 
folk. 

Masks aw employed by many peoples fluting certain 
ceremonies: their distribution in NcwGuinfti is interesting; 
as it nil! he found that in the British Possession they 
character t-o the Papuan as opposed to the Melanesian 
elements. They were common in Tom* Straits* have been 
obtained in Daudai, and arc very abundant in the Papuan 
Gulf from Maclauhic Foint to Cape Possession. 

Danditg may bo a fcccutor amusement or a ccremc*ual 
exercise; in loth aspects it fc largely practised by the 
Papuans proper. We have very fen* accounts rtf dances 
among the Melanesians, and these do not appear to he of a 
Specially intrr.^ing character. 

Of their weapons the stonMlub is alone common to all 
the tril*^ The u;o of the bou* and arrow is confined to 
the Papuans, and * universally employed to the west and 
in the Papuan Gulf. Heavy, aword like, wooden clubs and 
wooden spear* arc common among the Melanesians, and 
the sling is employed in the D'Entrecasteaux Islands. 

Only the Melanesians nuke pottery. 

The Papuans earlier adopted tofartro, and grew their own 
tobacco Ik fore tlic white man came, hut they do net chew 
the betel to any great extent , quite the reverse is the case 
with the Melanesian*. 

I have now enumerated a sufficient body of evidence to 
demonstrate, that two groups of people inhabit British New 
< Guinea. We hive new to see whether a further analysis is 
possible. 

Our knowledge of the Western Papuans is too imperfect 
fir any definite generalisations to be made at present, but I 
venture to jvov.nt the following tcntativ^suggcslions:— 

The moot typical Papuans in the British Protectorate arc 
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piobaWy the bush tribes from ihc Dutch boundary to the 
lock of the Gulf of Papua. They are gradually being 
pushed inwards by the coast people. Mnefarlane contrasts 
the high and broad skull of tie Inner with the "lor® 
narrow skull, with its low forehead and prominent zygomatic 
bones. ‘ of the former, whom he also Kates ire “greatly 
inferior, both mentally and physically." The observations 
of d’Albertis of a racial mixture in this region are supported 
by do Quatrofages and Ha my. The Torres Straits islanders 
are al&> a mixed people 1 do not think we have sufficient 
evidence before us to decide what are lb: component races 
ol these Western Papuans. I suspect that the Fly River is 
to a slight extern what may he termed o "culture route," 
and that the natives of the higher reaches have indirect 
communication with those of the north resist of New Guinea; 
far example, the rattan armour collected by d'Albeitia high 
up the river is similar to that obtained by Finach from 
Angriffi Flavn, near Humboldt Bay, and recalls the anr 
armour of Micronesia; it is piotoble that the was the route 
by which tobacco found il3 way to Tories Straits and 1 1st 
Gulf district, and thence to the south-east. 

The Papuans also extend down the south-east peninsula 
and into the adjacent island groups. On the mainland they 
have been conquered in ccitain places by Melanesian immi- 
grants, and a mixture of live sc two peoples has taken place 
to a variable extent. In the islands the amalgimation has 
been more complete. 

The immigrant people are by the majority of writers 
fpokan of ss Polynesians. This idei tifienrion is apparently 
based solely on the lighter colon of some of the former 
than that of the Papuans proper, and on numerous words 
common to them and the Polynesian*. 

The light colour of the skin and the occasional presence 
of curly or even straight hair aniisrg some of the proplc 
of British New Guinea certainly proves a racial mixture, 
although Comric and b’msch da not lay much stress an these 
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points. Tlic latter (Stsm/ah/cn, p in) writes 1 " The 
natives of Bentley Bay, as nt East Cape, are of a tolerably 
light akin colour arid belong to uhat the ignorant would 
explain as a Malay mixture. But wrongly, for they no true 
Papuans, amongst whom live individual occurrence of curly, 
even of smooth hair, is of no consequence." The cnniology 
of the natives of the wutlv-eastern peninsula oiid neighbour- 
ing islands has been studied by Comrie, Flower, MiUloucho- 
Maclay, de Quatrefbgei, Hamy, and Setgl, most of whom 
admit with Flower "a considerable mixture of races among 
the inhabitants of this region of the world." As at present 
anthropography cannot speak with precision concerning thr 
racial elements in Shis immigrant people, "c must turn to 
ocher branches of anthropology, and wc will see what light 
ethnography and linguistics can threw on this ethnological 
problem. 

A comparison of Papuan and Melanesian customs and 
liandlctaftt will prove that there is little of real importance 
in common, say, between the Motu or the South Cnpc 
natives and the Samoans. I need only allude to the 
almost total absence of a system of oosmogony or of a 
pantheon with a definite mythotog j; ataociated with this 
lack of a theology is the absence of an organised priestcraft. 
The democratic Papuans and Melanesians have no here- 
ditary chieftainship, and the power of tabu a much more 
limited than in Polynesia. Strangely enough, these socailcd 
44 Polynesians' " in South-East New Guinea make jxxtcry and 
do not drink kata. There U also a well niarkec <ristinction 
between tl» weapons, implements etc., and the decorative 
art of the Nt nr Guinea people and those of the Polynesians. 

For the linguistic csidcnce 1 have consulted my friend and 
col league, Mr. S. II. Ray, who is our great authority on the 
languages of Western Oceania. In an essay in my Memoir 
he discusses this question, and as meat is known 
about the Motu language of the nri<*hbourhood of Port 
1 toa/w Ait cf firitiib Aw p. 
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Moresby, he takes this as a In' - for comparison ; what is 
proved for this applies, in all probability, tri the other 
Mdani.si.in languages or British JJcv Guinea. 11 Much 
could be mitten to show Hat it is with the Melanesian 
tongues that rite Motu of New Guinea should I>l> included 
and not nith thtf Polynesian. 'Hit same method applid 
to the Ken-punu. the Ammo. Suau, ami ndicr dialects akin 
to tin Motu, points to the same rikatiomhip. The Motu 
grammar is entirely Melanesian and non-Polynesian. Such 
nurds <s are common to it and the Eastern Polynesian an 
ojoallj common to the whole of Melanesia. Melanesian 
words wliicli are non-Polynesian are aim found in Motu 
and the allied languages of New Guinea.* 

I had long been puttied by Certain differences between 
the Motu and allied trilc- on die const of British New 
Guinea nnd the natives round Milne Gulf and of tire 
ncighhooring groups of islands, all of whom I speak of 
collectively ns the Ma&sim. 

There ii a difference in their physiognomy. The M<xu 
and allied tri las are remarkably diatitute of a religion, and 
are (or were) at the mercy of the wirctrcrs of the indigenous 
hill tribes, and, what is mere remarkable, there is no trace 
of the cult of the sacred frigate-bird ur of that of any other 
animal. They make their pottery by beating a lump of 
clay into a pot, whereas, according to tire only descriptions 
we have, the Mastim women build up their pots with bands 
of clay laid in spirals. A study of my Memoir on die 
decorative art of British New Guinea will clearly bring out 
the cnorrAotu difference between tlx.* Motu and the Mnsslm 
in artistic feeling and execution. 

My knowledge of Melanesia was too slight to enable me 
to proceed further with this problem, but in a recently 
published paper Mr. Ray says 1 “ With regard to the 
place of origin of the Melanesian population of New 
• S. II. Ksj. “71 k language* of Eriii.!i New <! unr,," jnr. 
AmUA. te, xxiv., i$nj, |c 32. 
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Guinea it docs noc seem posable to ascertain the exact 
quarter from 4rh»ch it has come. There is at first sight 
much dissimilarity between the languages west and cast, 
between the Modi nnd Kertpunu on the one side and the 
Suau of South Cape <xi the other. Though this dissimi- 
larity disappears on dver examination, i* may be stated 
that the language or Suau appears very rifliilar to those of 
San Crist mat in the Solomon Hands, which lies almost 
doe tust of Sooth Ope. The Mot u and Kcrcpuiu agree 
more with the languages of the Efalc district in the Central 
New Hehride* 19 

Further evidence mt:s* !>c collected before Mr. Ray’S 
BUgg^lion can be definitely accepted. The decorative 
employment of the frigate-bird in the Mraimi And Solomon 
Idands supports bis first proposition; bur, ou the otlKr 
lund, inlaying with shell and nacre is vety characterise of 
the Solomon libnds, and this is absent from the Mossims; 
there are babki many other points of difference. So far 
ns I am acquainted with photographs of natives from the 
New Hebrides 1 do not see any rcacmttence between them 
ami the Motu, but it must be borne in mind that there can 
be culture -drift without appreciable actual mixture, though 
amongst savage peoples the latter must to a certain extent 
be concurrent 

To return to the Papuan peoples of British New Guinea, 
h is probable that these are also a mixed people, and not 
a race in the ethnological sense of the term. Owing to con- 
tinual Inter tribal warfare, or at least mutual distrust, there 
has not been much intercourse between the inhabitant* of 
different districts; this may fxitily account for such distinct 
styles of art cs occur in laudai and the Papuan Gulf. 1 
luw already hinted th:.t influences from North-Western 
Now Guinea may have penetrated down th* Fly River, but 
a discussion of the latter question opens up complicated 
problems of Malaysian ethnography into which I cannot 
now enter. 




VII.- Not 2 oh the Smou. Drains* or Barron 

New Guinea. 



The occurrence of tcroll* and spirals in Sonth-Fasl New 
Guinea, aod their general rc-tctiilibmc lo cetiain Maori 
patterns, have led scrotal otaemn In Wkw llial there 
may have been intercourse between New Guinea nn<! N.w 
Zealand. A* this problem raises some interesting questions 
I have thought it desirable to discuss it, but to do so 
adequately would take far mote room than can here be 
spared. 

Mr. Goodyear mala out o good ease for tlx; view that 
tome. at least, of the spiral scroll motives in Malaysia ore due 
to Mohammedan inllu_-r.ee ; hut be probably too far in 
ascribing all the scrubs of the decorative an of the Malay 
Archipelago to that source. "The ornamental sjstcm of India 
was in the lirsi instance, na known to us, Buddhist, underGreek 
influences; second, Arab-Mohammedan. The epiml scroll 
ornament of modem India is a mixture and survival of tlie 
two (Thr*more formal classic stylo of old Buddhist orna- 
ment has disappeared in India.) This is tlie ornamental 
system of the Malay Archipelago . , . The present oma- 
racntal system of Malaysia is mainly the Mohammedan- 
Arab, which is derived from Byzantine Greek. The Malay 
alphabet, the Malay ornament, live Malay religion, and 
the Malay culture are all derived from Indix . . . 'lhc 
spiral scroll is absolutely foreign to the ornamental systems 
of Polyncsix 
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"There only remains the one of New Guinea and New 
Zealand- No* only docs New Guinea border directly on 
the Malay Itbnb, but it is geographically part of Malaysia. 
(Mr. Goodyear is wrong in this statement, as in its geology, 1 
fjuru, awl Horn New Guinea is essentially Australian.] 
'IT.- princes of the Island of Tidora hare actually been the 
potentates of the Northern Coas: of NewpGuinea. The 
New Guinea ornamental system shows degraded and harharic 
forms of the Moliaintnodan spiral scrolls of Malaysia. From 
these once more arc derived the spiral scroll ornaments of 
New Zealand." ’ 

Tnc problem is by no means so simple a 9 the reader 
might infer from Mr. Goodyears remarks. It docs not 
appear that be sufficiently allows for ethnic influence in 
decorative art My contention it that no must Grat try to 
obtain a definite conception of the racial elements in a 
S’ I** 1 !*!* 1 before ne can expect to thoroi^hly com- 
prehend ilieir art. According *to my experience, the mote 
backward the people, the leas they borrow artnic motives. 
"Try should they? Their ornament has to them a sig 
r.incance and associations which foreign decoration lacks; 
th? latter appeals to them no more than does Mexican 
or Mangaion ornament to us. From their mental attitude 
they arc fat less likely to copy foreign designs than arc 
wc. I have already (p 65) adduce! an interesting example 
of this wise 1 1 compared the an of the Motu folk with that 
of the Gulf Papuans. 

Malaysia is peopled by various races, of which ahe Malay 
siixi is undoubtedly predominant, but the latter is rewarded 
as having been, comparatively speaking, a late nuve of 
migration, and probably rive advent of the Malay was the 
disturbing cause which initiated the wanderings of the Poly- 
nesians (or Sawaiuri, ns Mr. A. H. Keane terms them). 

1 Ill-Man, S-aiis rnl Cole, "On die C«J<~r ol Torres Siraiu," 
Tuui. frwf Inti vd. »»., I SCI. p. (I a 

1 VW XV.. r /. t, iSyy. p j|-. 
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Even in Oceania the problem is complicated by the non- 
generally rveuivod fact of ati earlier population of many of 
the island* by Melanesians. Personally, I believe ttc can 
find disfcnct traces of their artistic skill in the decorative an 
trhich we are accustomed to put down as “Polynesian 
indeed, 1 suspect thnt most <rf the Oceanic wood carving 
is due to Melanesian influence, although it now illustrate* 
Sawaiori mythology. 

I have noc yet studied the decorative art of the Malay 
Archipelago; but as my friend. Professor Hickson, has, I wiil 
quote what he has said on the subject 11 From collections 
in museums it might be supposed tlut tlx? Malay* arc very 
artistic; this is perhaps due to the fact that collectors 
frequently will only obtain implements mid the Pike that are 
ornamented with curious coloured designs and figures and 
leave Ixhind all the spears, shields, and the like that nn 
nut 10 ornamented: the result being that an unfair prupor* 
uon of ornamented things appear in the cabinets of the 
museum. I am inclined to believe that the Malays are not 
artistic, and that the few ornamented delimits erf their own 
are very poor and primitive." : After alluding to the ruined 
temples in Sumatra and Java, and the complicated jxtttcroS 
on the people’s costume^ he continues, “ but this is not 
Malay art. It is the art that was brought by Buddhist 
priests in the third century, occarding to Fa-htetq the 
Chinese pilgrim From Further India* 

“ Noc should we judge of Malay art from the :.peci mens 
obtained in Timor, Atu, Timor Taut, and Ceram, foe in 
these Islands there is undoubtedly a very great influence 
from the mivturc of the race with the Papuans. In Celebes, 
South Borneo, and the Moluccas, there is very little art ; and 
this is due, I believe, to the fact that there has bexn very’ 
little Buddhist influence and very little Papuan iniuuncc 
“ The chief character of Mahy art, i: it con be sc called, 

1 7 301U May 1891, No. 775, p. 519: aLo/j^ti/ <f 
it* Camkrid£$ A n /. 0* . vii . |«. 
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it die absence ot any r.iK*l curves Nearly nil their dcBigns 
are angular, and those that they have copied from other 
races have a tendency 1 to become angular.’ The imple- 
ments, u capons, ckxli', etc, “of the people arc frequently, 
if not usually, urvori lamented, in striking contrast to similar 
things among the Papuans. Nothing cot*Id be more im- 
pressive than the contrast in this respect between a Malay 
and a Papuan village.* 

There can be no doubt that the decorative art of North- 
West New Guinea has been affected by Influences from 
Malaysia; but it is very doubtful whether this has pene- 
trated very far inland, or even very far down the coast. 

It niuu Ur rcnremlrered that the Papuans, and Melanesians 
generally, are a fierce people, and there is, ns a rule, very 
little intercourse indeed between various tribes, in fact 
there i' mi almost continual condition of inter-tribal war. 
In a country containing great mountain ranges, dense 
jungles, or extensive swamps, with no roods, and innumer- 
ab ; trihc-i speaking different languages and at enmity with 
one another, it is difficult to see how artistic motives could 
readily travel. There are only two possible routes, rivers 
and the ccu«.linc. 

I have elsewhere 1 Hated that tire Fly River “has been 
to a attain extent what may be termed a ‘culture route.' 
and tint lire natives of the higher readies have indirect 
communication with these zl tire north coast of New 
Guinea." 

If any one will tal e the trouble to study the evidence I 
have collected, it will, I think, Ire Incontestable that the 
scroll designs of the extreme south-east point of New Guinea 
and of tire adjacent islands could not have conic overland. 
With thre possible exception of the central region of the Fly 
River, about which we at present know very little, I can see 
nn traces of ■ Malayan ' culture in the decorative art of 
Iliitinh New Guinea. 

1 Ui Avar aV.w An rf DriiiA Xm CniHtA, !*«. p. 2)4. 
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The evidence as our disposal certainly points to the con- 
clusion that the bulk, at all events, of the native* of the 
Louisiadcs, D'Entrecasteaux, and neighbouring islands and 
mainland are sea-borne immigrants. And if their scroll 
designs hate not been devdoprd in the district where tiny 
non reside, tn^must seek for their origin in the ancestral 
home of these Smell era. I have discussed this question in 
my M<mir (pp. 358-169), and have slated it in a more con- 
cise form in S/ienn Frogrtit, vol ii. (18.14), PP- 91-95, and 
have come to the conclusion, which H shared by Mr. 
S. H. Ray, on linguistic grounds, thc.t no Malay influence 
can to shown, hut that the people came from the great 
chain of Melanesian islands which stretcher front lire 
Admiralty Islands to New Caledonia, and possibly from the 
txxamon group. N'o’l'c'c in the Mclanwian Archipelago 
do we find scroll designs comparable with those of the dis- 
trict of New Guinea now under consideration. The con- 
clusion, then, scents inevitable, that until further evidence is 
adduced we must regard tires; scroll designs as having 
originated in this district, and in the manner I have demon- 
strated— f.e, from birds’ heads 

To pass on to New 7eelan-i Although we have innumer- 
able specimens of the beautiful and very characteristic 
wood carving of New Zealand in our museums and in 
private collections, yet no one Iras scricusly studed the 
an, or has offered x sai^factoiy expbnatiim <if it. 

It is generally admitted tint there was a Melanesian 
population on the greup before the Maoris rrriiwl snne 
six hiyrdrcd years ago. Tiro litter probably came from 
some of the islands between Samoa and Tahiti, probably 
mainly from Rarotonga. 

lire scroll designs tare no resemblance to the jottem* 
from the Rare tonga 11 region of Oceania. The only examples 
Df this particular tcchniqtM oorur in one or two weapons 
from Fiji; these arc of typi-ral Fijian shapes, but the 
carving is in the New Zealand manmrr. One of these is in 
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of i Mural fluit, In lh» Nil oral 
ll—.jry Muxtiin, BtSTiat | ccc 
!ulf lialiral ut. 



Harotl von HUgel's cullcliaii in Cambridge, and an oilier is 
in the Dritish Museum. I have no explanation lo offer for 
these arts tleil is satisfactory to tnyself. Apart from one 
or nro isolated Fijian specimens, the woadcarring of New 
Zealand is unique. 

Some of the New 
ZeolnndVoltcms (Fig. 4.!, 
and I’btc VI. Fig. 7:) 
certainly have n tuper- 
f:iat resemblance to the 
more typical soroll pat- 
terns from the South 
Eastern Archipelago ol 
New Cuinrn, but there 
is nc ground for compar- 
ing them except fee this 
carnal resemblance. Tae 
bird dement is entirely 
lacking, and there is far 
less interlocking in the 
Maori than in the 
Papuan scrolls! ibeteatc 
n!w noticeable technical 
differences. My impres- 
sion is that the carved 
designs hast Iran derived 
mainly from UUtoin- and possibly also partly from the 
disnicoibcrntiiit which so often befalls the conventionalised 
(arcings of their ancestral flutes. (Plate Vf, Fig. 11.) 
Whi ii one looks ai tattuoed Maori heads or earrings of 
himuii figures cut finds tliat rounded surfaces, 9 ucli as the 
irings or the nose, the cheeks, tl>: thouldc-is and thighs arc 
usually decorated with spiral designs; this is :n such places 
an appropriate device, as it accentuates the features which 
are ormiitentud, and personally 1 am inclined to believe 
•bat artistic fitness is tlx: explanation of this employment of 
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Ihc spiral, and that il lias been transferred to other objects 
as being a pleasing design, and that connecting lineo have 
been made to the coherence to the decoration. It is 
north noting that in early European an the shoolrfets and 
haunches of animah are often decorated with spirals 1 

' Sc*, foe example, Plate VII.. F.p. a, 5- 




THP. MATERIAL OF WHICH PATTERNS ARE 
MADE. 



Having sketched the main features of the decorative art 
of a definite locality, I non pas* an to fl different field, and 
will select examples from every age and clime, in older to 
illustrate the I'fohistorica of a number of designs. In this 
1 have a twofold object Firs:, I wish to indicate in this 
wrtimi the material out of which designs and patterns nrc 
formed— the ol)jcc:ivc originals which become gradually 
transformed into stslbciic conceptions; and, secondly, 1 
also wish to illustrate the fact that this process of (runs- 
formation is confined to no one people. 

Wo ■hall see that the originals of decorative art are mainly 
either natural or artificial objects, and the latter will lirat 
claim our attention. 
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T —Tin Dicorativj: TRassfobxaticmi and T*.\n4- 

FliRI.NCt OF ARTIFICIAL OfILCIi. 

Dr. H. Couxv March has introduced the term "Sktuo- 
morpli " 1 for the forms of ornament demonstrably due to 
structure. Professor G. Semprr * " wns the first to show that 
lire bosket- ma'icr, the weaver, and the [Kilter originated 
those combinations of line and colour which the fimamunitst 
tamnl to his own use when be had to decorate wilb, 
cornices, and ceilings." So write MM. Perrot and Cliipi'er , 1 
but this statement is too sweeping. A considerable amount 
of ornamentation is doubtless due to technique, but in 
Europe, ’.Vest cm Asia, and North Africa plant forms hate 
had a great influence in the ctigin of designs, some of 
which have been modified by passing through a textile 
technique. 

Given any object, two Knees, »o to speak, attack it — the 
utilitarian and the osthelic. The resultant may be an imple- 
ment which is solely useful and has tittle or no beauty to 
recarimind,it; or while retaining a full measure of utility, it 
may be beautified in form or in surface decoration; or, lastly, 
the object may become so glorified by the artist ns to !« 
translated from earthly use into tiic realm of (esthetics. 

1 Freni ri r»<i. Iia[temi«rs, utsnuh, to*, bifglgc, Ucklt, dn.«t 

! G. Sonre'. DvStil fe Jut taiuiit/u/i m.t U&t/ixb* AVusfr* 
/, aitil.it .UKlM. Munir*. iSOo-Oj. s vok (Sooril Edition, 
IS7S79.I 

- G. rural and C. Chijicr, A Hi try*/ AH In AHtU* A^»/V, II. 
p SS*. I»* 
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I. Trouiformation of a Solitary Objetf. 

I'lvcr; are numerous examples of the annihilation ol the use- 
ful by the beautiful. One instance came under my notice 
11 the Murray Iilandi, in Torres Straits. Formerly when a 
ylrl was engaged to be married, in addjtion to numerous 
petticoats she wore a r.umbar of ornaments suspended from 
her nock and hanging down Iter bide, '("he more important 
of these were white triangular pieces of shell, o, cut out of 
Count mthpunelatHt ; turtle-shell ("tortoise-shell”) bodkins 
{*'■>, uted for shredding the leaves of which their petti- 
COltS wire made, and for piercing the septum of the ncoe 
of infants; turtle-shell fish hooks, and curious turtle-shell 
ornankMits which arc called nba/pittr, These latter 
vary aimitlerably in sire, form, and amount of decoration ; 
hut by placing a number of them tegerher a sequence 
tan Iw obuiived whkh illustiam the evolution of the 
from the fishhook (Kg. 41). Soma hook-like 
objects are slightly ornamented with incised lines, and they 
might very well serve an fish-hooka; others are clearly totally 
unfitted for practical me, and may be quit; plain or decor- 
ated. Fish-hooks (Fig. 44, a) ore used in pans, being 
fastened at each end of a piece of fine string, which, in its 
turn, is tied at its middle to the fishing-line proper. 

n the piece of twine with its hcoks was thrown 
round a girl's neck, the tuo hooks would often hang down 
her back shack to shank. Two sal-trgorar similarly 
arranged ex-cur in thu British Museum collections. What 
more natural than that this should be noticed, and to save 
the trouble of making \tm Htfiagontr a duutilc one should be 
cut out of one piece of turtli-shelL The more lumotel)- 
from the fishhook did die so&o&irar vary, the Larger it 
Ix-camc, and in some instances the double foim became of 
COnsiderablo si re, and the hook portion acquired a slight 
spiral curvature (Fig, 44. K). In one modified specimen the 
hooks are actually fused with the slank (Fig 44. 1 .} It will 





1 mle-lhdl KtiattireU wwn in Twn Sims;*. T>* mlw. ol sice id ik« illustration* tn thr nririnaU 
U M 4U5- A. Ordinary <Uh-hm.k. mmlc <d turtle ehcll. b L Seci« c/ ornmeiv.i, peohably 
•drived free* fiihi****, mmlr <.f turtle shell.. All in the Uritiih Muicum, frum x iihcia;raL& bt 
bit. H. OldUnd, o 4 the lhlt.ib Mu-cum. 
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I* also seen that divwgent /\-lilce processes often occur on 
the M&uwtrr, but arc never found on the fish-hook. 

The betrothal equipment of a girl thus consisted in tlw 
main of objects of utility which had reference to her future, 
condition. Tbe tut tie-shell objects being easily ci t, afforded 
a convenient field fot ornamentation, and most of tire Ur 
implements exhibit a little decoration. Hie comparatively 
slender fish hooks provided insufficient surface for oma- 




1 'ie. 45.— SVprfm of two net ftom the Suheu Panin tula ol 
New G.i.ei in rise pOMCttioo ol the author ; olxoi ooe-tenla 
•oliimt sire- 

mentation; the broadening of them for decotative pur- 
poses reduced their efficiency, so that in time tfe latter was 
sacrificed and a mere ornament resulted. 

In the chain of islands which stretch away from tint 
Wiuth oslcrn end of New Guinea, one finds an interesting 
metamorphosis of tbe stone axe. The stone axe was vary 
precious among these people, to whom the art of working in 
metals is still unknown. A large hue axe would have very 
considerable value, and the exhibition of it would be a 
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symbol of wealth, and consequently of power, The desire 
to be recognised os wealthy has resulted in the development 
of a stor.eaxcof which the stone is very Urge, often remark- 
ably thin and beautifully polished, and is hatred to an un- 
wieldy handle which may be carved and decorated with 
shell-money and other ornaments. The value of such an 
object seem* to depend upon the amount of work required 
to produce it; its inutility cn ha licet the reputation of the 
wealth of its possessor ; thus we appear to arrive at certain 
primitive conceptions. Wore done gives ownership or pro 
peity. One form of wealth is the possession of unnecessary 
or useless property; the exhibition of this gives power lo the 
owner. 

I have nude sketches (Fig. 45) nf two axes in my posses- 
sion. The first (a) is decorated with characteristic orna- 
mentation, consisting in the upper pirt of birds' heads and 
nr the handle of the bird end crocodile design; hut it it 
still a useful implement. The second axe (*) has a large thin 
stone, and is an unu-ieidy and probably qnite useless object 

The late Mr. H. Ii. Romilly 1 tells us that at Utiao 
(Brooker Island), In tlie Lculsiaucs, “The stone implements 
made here are very fine, 1 got some axes of enormous iixe, 
which I am sure could noi be intended for use. They seemed 
rather to be a common jxvsscrsion ; perhaps two or three 
belonged to the village, and were exhibited on state occa- 
sions.” 'Hie Rev. l)r. \V. Wyatt Gill,* at South Cape, saw 
" mo axes solemnly carried by tlvc chiefs as a preliminary 
to peace ... a glance at the slight Juristic hafury nill 
convince any one that tliey arc not intended far cleaving 
timber." This is all tho information we hive concerning 
these axe*. It appears that they have come to be recognised 
is symbols of authority, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
tlvcy arc anywhere held as a common possession. 

* T/tf H’rH/m lSSfc p ij& 

* Chelmat ord CHI, fl VS ant Ademtm in A'o/ Gufnta. i3S$ 
P- 33*- 
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A still more wonderful change has affected certain od«s 
in the Hervey Islands. (Fig. 46) The stone blade is a 
carefully cut and polished piece of 
basalt, and it has every appearance 
of being perfectly serviceable; but 
the elaborately cat^pd handles pre- 
clude the idea tbatdn their present 
state they could be curd for prac- 
tical purposes. I n form the handles 
may be quadrangular, gradually 
diminishing from the base to I lie 
blade, or conical, or polygonal or 
cylindrical When short the handles 
«rc thick, cvai to the extent that 
they can scarcely be grasped by 
the two hands; these forms too 
are often perforated by quad- 
rangular holes. One specimen in 
the Archeological and Ethnological 
Museum at Cambridge is six feet 
three inches in length. 

I*it=r on (p. S3) I shill describe 
the ornamentation on there adics; 
at present we arc merely concerned 
with the fact that for some reason 
or another they have become func- 
tionlcts through inc reuse in the 
nre. of the handle, and -by reason 
adu In” the Co|«v of the weakness caused bj; deep 
lugra 1 ft mi carving. We hate now to trace 

I)i t:. simile the meaning of this vagary. 
l)r. W. Wyatt Gill, who resided fur twenty-two years 
in ti»e Hervey Islands, and vrho has been a very careful 
observer and recorder of Polynesian customs and beliefs, 
informs us that '‘Tim ad/es of the Hervey Islanders arc 
frequently hafiod with cur rod ‘pua’ wood. The carving, 
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which is ofl.n admirable, was formerly executed i- illi 
sh-irks’ tceili. and wan primarily intended for the adorning 
of their gods. The fine-pointed pattern i» l;i <-um a*, ‘the 
sharks' teeth pattern 1 ('r.iu mange). Oilier figure* arc 
cull supfioied, by a stretch of the imagination, to rcjiri5. nl 
a man squattinj down ('tikiiiki taitnia'j. Some patterns 
are of recent introduction, and being mere imitations of 
Euiojie.ni designs, are destitute of t!n significations which 
invariably are attached to ancient I’ohiHun larving. 
The large square hold are known a* ‘ivl-lxiruig-i ' (*ai 
tuna’); tlie lateral openings are naturally enough called 
•clefts' ('kavava’J. To carve was the enijJoymcnt of 
•acred men." Dr. lljalmar Stolpc, nf Stockholm, who 
Ins nude a sjkmiuI studj 1 of the ornamental art of these 
people, found in the museum in Chambiry an ail/c of this 
kind; according to thu account on the label the stone had 
belonged to a chief, and it was after the owner’s death 
shafted in this manner tint it might be preserved Ly hi. 
family it a renimilwance Dr. Stol|>c continues, “The 
internal probability of the story confirms the truth of lira 
account. Anoaior worship is a characteristic feature 
of Polynesian religion. The soub rif the deputed become 
the guardian spirits of the survivor*. Their worship de- 
manded a visible feem. under which offering' could be 
enjoyed by them, and this was found yunctimcs in the 
skull itself of the deceased, which was preserved in the 
house, sometimes in some attielc of his property. In the 
latter ease scarcely anything could be more suitable than 
die stone adre, which was the deceased's n»-5t imjKirtant 
implement, and which it required so much toil to make. 
On the Hi-rvcy Islands the transition ira. eas'ur, as there 
the stone adre itself is conskkred as a goiL Even the line 

1 II. SuSpe, “ l'imklingd-<r.*iiil<i 1 Xitnfi.ll.cM Oromui.ilV 
( IV.s-r i8go|, tranihued by Mi. II. C Mardi, " liuJutiin hi itie 
Omsmtanl Ar. af Mvige Ptopta," 7>au«. AVMr’c lit. Si, 
&•., iS.it. 
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plait of coco nut fibre with which the adze sj fattened to the 
shaft was a god, and the method of bending it had, in 
Mangain, been taught by the god*. Iloth during the 
operation of plaiting and during the decoration of the 
ndae-chaft songs were sung in a low voice to the gods, 
that they might further the work. The ’pua' wood 
(Ah graa Jkrttriom) of which the carved adze-shafts me 
made may alto have a religions significance, for Gill sparks 
of * its long branches being regarded as Use road by which 
the spirits of the dead descended to Hade.’" 

Tire following conclusions of Dr. Swipe's appear to be 
warranted: — "From these researches it appears to me to 
follow that tho peculiarly shafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religious signification, that they are especially 
connected with ancestor worship, and that they were prob- 
ably the very symbols under which this worship you 
perforated.’ 

»r. H. Colley March 1 has gone a srep further, and tries 
to account for the very remarkable form of the handle of 
the sac ted adze. He says, "It is remarkable that the 
typical Mangaian axe [adze] was exclusively associated 
with ’Taiic, the royal-visaged.’ This god wa3 widely 
venerated over the Pacific; in Mangaia ho was especially 
the drum-god and tire axe-god; lie presided over the erclic 
dance as util as over live war dance ... it is evident that 
the drum was not only associated with a Tone cult in the 
erotic dance, but was regarded as Tane’s embodiment; 
when the drum wax beaten, it was Tar<e that, was struck, 
and from the fissure in the dram it iras Tane’s voice that 
issued” I h. Match quotes a number of extracts from early 
voyagers, etc., descriptive of varices Polynesian drums, and 
he comes to the concha km that live upright drams, which 
were- hollowed out of a single piece of wood, were originally 
derived from bamboo instruments. He figures a drum 

' • IV.lynci.-m Oroamw a Mfiliagnphy; or > Syatofem of Orion 
!*! Pwtcnl.' /ov'ir. AMI. hit., xsii., |X»i. j. joy. 
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(Fig. -i;) »i*l to hare conic fiom Java, wiii-.h, ivith thecxcep- 
lion oi the terminal head, coroaponds closely "-th the tlmm 
called iiitjii which Captain Conk describes at Tonga. lie 
coucludia (hat after the dram “had pais :! 
from Innitno to uood, the horizontal 
Instrument atstiniDl the erect form, mon: 
appropriate to the god, and was llun 
surmountod, ns in the so-called Javan 
eumplc, by Times hc.nl, which sub- 
sequently gave place to Time's ad-c. As 
the cult differentiated, the Symbolism 
differentiated tuu" Without going into 
further detail, in the short think form c f 
the Mongaian a da. suih as Fig. jfi, tlw 
upper portion of the Imvlk ll us n. illy 
cylindrical The loner port on is u-uall; 
qtudranpular, or may !►! polygonal, and 
looks as if it might be a pedestal for tin* 
funner. According to ltr, March's inter- 
pretation, the HtOOJ implement represents 
the head of Tone; the upper cylindrical 
part of the handle is his neck. The lor.ee 
[■art of the handle is an artistic analogue 
of the sacred drum: "live tte-levs trails- 
seise clostys represent the oi ginal bant- 
boo joints, ns well ai thu solid ends of ilv: 
wooden dram. In spile of live fact that 
tlicir presence increased the difficulty of 
hollowing out tile shaft, they were repro- 
duced rn obedience to a wcU-rocognised 
law. The square and oblong rectangular n,i. *?,— ,\n met 
openings hate an analogous explanation, drm (Ain ;»|, or- 
They indite the original aperture, m-^ni.dtythehm.! 
whether the •» in the tauboft or the 
single or double clunk in the irooun ^ ttlcnli f f(ll n, 
ilium which uas excavated through the c. M^ick. 
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drum in order 10 secure its resonance. The great increase 
in the number of apertures, helped by rectangular designs on 
boriior.tal instrn mcr.tr, took place as an evolution of one- 
men: that largely consists in n multiplication of functionless 
details.” 

It is possible that the udws from the Hcrvey Islands, 
with long, unperforated carved handles, map have a different 
history from iho foim illustrated in Ftg. 46; they may 
merely be decorated but useless adre handles. In any 
case, the above-quoted conclusions of Dr. Stoipc may be 
accepted. 

In the three examples of the metamorphosis of a practical 
object into an unpractical one Just recorded, we have an 
illustration of the effects of three dominant human forcer 
oa these several implements, art, display or wealth, and 
religion. The result is prac tically the 6ame in all cases, but 
tl>e motive leading to it is different. Analogous modifica- 
tions nre everywhere to be met with. 

a . Tnxsftrtftct of Failininp. 

One of the earliest handicrafts was to fasten two 
things together. To quote from Dr. H. Co'.iey Match . 1 
“As soon as man began to make things, to fasten 
3 handle to a store implement, to construct a Battled roof, 
to weave a mat, skcuomorphs become an insert 'able part of 
his brain, and ultimately occasioned a mental craving or 
expectancy." 

In order to securely fasten two objects together, such as 
splicing wood or fastening a lundic to a stone implement, a 
lashing is necessary, and the nature of the latter varies more 
nr less according to the conditions under which live artificers 
live. Where mammals arc abundant, their sinews afford a 
readily procured and very strong, fine lashing, but it occurs 
only in shott lengths. The bide of a newly-killed animal is 

1 H. OJIrj Murrii, “Thr Mauaog of Ornuwot, ot It* Archeology 
mil in 1’iyckoksr.'' T)itn. Cjw. mi Chti\ tn AM, Su., rS 3 y. 
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pliant, strong, and can he so cut ni m produce lung lliong*. 
Owing to the rarity of m;nim:iU in Xiw Guinea, and their 
absence from the Great Ocean, ilic Papuans MebuttfianR 
and Polynesians mate no use nf -skins or thongs; si nuns 
iroy be employed, hul the great hulk of all fastening is 
accomplished by ihe cmjdoyincM erf vegetable fibres. Tlio 
inner bark erf various trees supples hist ai*<l capo, several 
vegetables have long fibres which an; uiiliad, but tie most 
widespread and im|>o:lant of all lashings in Oceania is the 
tftiued or plaited wring made from the fillers of tho husk 
coco-nut Tlie Liner is known ai sinner, and there urs 
many degrees of excellence in its mnnuficturc ; for rough 
work it is coaisely plaited, hut nothing enn exceed I Ik deli- 
cacy and beauty of the finest sinnet work, such, for example, 
ill ucvun oil lisa symbolic tubis of the Ikrvcy Islands 
where it sat even regarded as a gixL 
Most of the stone Imfdemenu of primitive man were 
fastened i 1 various ways into handles, and an insj^etion of 
almost any ethnological collection will demonstrate the 
diverse methods of lashing employed by even the most 
backward peoples. For example, we have in Plate I, 
Kg. i, an illustration of the fastening of the stone a.\e cf 
Montc/uma II., now in tin* Atnbras Museum at Vienna,* 
hut analogous figures will Ik found in numerous books of 
travel, <x in cthnogiapliic.il journals and treatises 
Tl»e even serving of the lashing gives ris* to geometrical 
figures. One might in some cases describe them as patterns, 
whose symmetrical deposition gives a pleasing effect 
In process of time the at cue spear points of our ancestors 
weto replaced by btonxe. and during the evolution of tho 
palstave, or socketed btonso celt (Plato I., Figs, j, to, ti), 
from tbe flat bronte celt, the method of fastening also 
changed, llut by this time (lie old stylo of binding had 
become so aasocnltd in men's mind nitii tbe implement, llut 
it was engraved on the socket of the broaio head as a pattern. 

1 Coptc-l turn T. r.r.fu, Hi JnfirifMti, p I4S. 
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1 1 •lire moM of the cnumcntniton of bronxe implements. 
I I'iaio L, HgB. 1-4.) Or. tock:ied bronze ix-lt* one frequently 
fmd- (Plate T . fig*, ro, n) tiro, three, or more ridges lon- 
ning from tlic base to tome distance toward* the end ; three 
u the most common number of these ridges. They may fade 
array at il«n ends, or terminate in slight knobs or annular 



Ira oS-UaUin; of joit ol the decoration of a Tongin dab la Iw 
N. if Mich Muslim i one-third nalui.ll die. 

ptuniittciHcv The meaning of these characteristic markings 
i> at present obscure; but they appear to be slceuomotphs of 
Lairing. 

'Mr.it are known as " bends’ have frequenily the «tne 
origin; lliat L, they are rctainisecncci of fattening*. This 
- cqiixiallv esident when the Wad is decorated with a 
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tv i- ted design, as occurs in the sonal decoration of a bronze 
vessel from a Swiss late-dwelling. (Plato I., Fig. 5.) There 
is no reason to believe that lashing was actually employed 
on oilier loons of Assyrian combs, or prehistoric hone 
needles or beonxe knives, ncvcrtbclos; the patterns shown 
in Plate 1 , Figs. 6, 8, and 9, have doubtless boon derived 




from ligatures; more from the fact that such patterns were 
familiar, and a foaling for a need of decoration, than foe any 
s|>ccul appropriateness. 

One frequently finds designs in the ornamentation uf 
objects from Oceania which are evidently lused upon sinne-t 
lashings. To take a few out o: many or. n pies now beftce 
me, in Fig. 48 wc have a reduced rubbing of a carved 
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cylindrical dub, said to come bom the Friendly Islands 
(Tonga); the same kind or dub also occurs in Fiji, llw 
decoration of this dob imaUlibly suggests bands of 
plaited sinnet irregularly bound tound the club. 

In these tiro groups of islands sinnet is often worked 
into a design that is also copied on the upper par. or a 
carved wooden club. (Fig. 49.) The same kind of lashing 
is seen in Plate I, Fig. 1. Occasionally, instead cl being 
angular, this pattern is carved in curved lines, and so gives 
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rise to an imbricate jutuirn, which might he miswken for * 
scale pattern. 

Other sinnet |xutems perhaps occur in the lower pert 
of the JeCofitiori of a Tongan club. (Fig. 50 The 
design on tlw upper left-hand corner It evidently copied 
from matting, and it frequently occurs 00 these clulp. 
This figure also illustrates the Tongan peculiarity of 
insert in- little- figures into designs, in this case a man 
and piolably a frigate bird. 

I do not wash to suggest that all rigors included within 
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piialld linf-s as in Fig. 48, or such simple designs as those 
of Fig. >o, are everywhere linnet derivatives, or otherwise 
sfccuomoq:hic ; some, at lean, in the Pacific certainly nre. 
AVe have join that birds’ head designs may degenerate into 
zigzags (Figs. 30, 313; and ne shall Me that frogs' legs 
(Fig. ua, n), snakes (Fig. roj, o, k. k), alligators (Fig. 
9?, E. «), and <v«t the human form (Fig. ire, a) may pass 
into zigogs- Thetc are many other possible origins of 
slut zigzag, but In many cases it is probably only a purely 
decorative motive of no further significance. The simple 
zigzag con be traced in ancient Egyptian art as far 
back ns gooo ilc, and, according to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, it continued popular with a few modifications for 
about 1 coo years, when spots were associated with it, but 
these were adopted from foreign art About lire olghteenih 
dynasty tire use of the zigzag was discarded in favour of 
the wavy line nnd various scroll design* In all cases it 
is necessary to study each pattern locally. 

3. Skrucmorp'11 «f TtxttftS, 

In Europe a very early forn cf fabiic ms wattle-work, 
formed by the interlacing of ficxiblc boughs and wands. 
The most ancient huti were doubtless marie of wattle-work 
daubed over with clay. Only very exceptionally are traces 
ot theie structures found, as, for example at III<-rsl>:tg, wltcte 
l>r. Keller 1 found, among the dlbrii of a lake-village which 
had been destroyed by fire, fragr.ieuts of the clay daubing 
"smooth on cnsitdc, and marked on the other, with deep 
depressions of the basket-work." The pattern thus impressed 
nn the clay i; one ol repeated straight lino croracd by a 
contrasted series of curved encs (Plate II, Fig. 1.) Thus 
the fire which ccnsumcd the house baked its cUycy coating, 
and in this way preserved far us a record of what it 
deitroyed. 

> F. Keller. T>< lit* Drilling! if .Suv/rr-Zaiirf *■*/ «!ur fult o> 
£nnfj. Second edition, 1H7S. p. 
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I do not l now whether the wattle-noil has been 
perpetuated on any objxt as a skeuomorph, but it is 
possible that the stupe of similarly constructed huts has 
been continued, ns Mr. Chariot < 5 e Ksy suggests, 1 into 
the round towers of Ireland. He says, “Seeing how the 
Irish kept heathen ideas in other things we can perceive 
how the round under homo of tho Keif, such as we see 
u caned on the column of Antoninus nt Romo, developed 
into the wood and wicker outlook tower find beacon, and 
in skilful hands became the Irish round tower. Christian 
in usage, they arc pagan in design.* 

The predatory expeditions of the Scandinavians created 
a demand for watch-towers and places of temporary refuge ; 
tl»e pattern for these was supplied by the traditional 
erections of the Cauls, but their translation into “towers 
more durable, useful, simple yet Stalely, than anything 
Ireland had seen before nr has seen since," uas due to the 
skill and experience of “Byzantine craftsmen driven from 
the East by the bigotry of the image-breaking emperor*" 

Mr de Kay also calls attention to the encircling stone 
bands, or “Mring-coarscs," as in the round tower at Ardmore, 
“ which repeat, without any useful ob)ect in stone, the hori- 
zontal bands that strengthened the tall wicker house of die 
Cauls. Such apparently trivial points weigh heavily m 
favtxir of the indigenous character of the round tower of 
Ireland.” 

Tho interfacing of flexible bands, such as strips of but, 
cniiro loaves as of grass, or shreds of large leaves, is known 
to almost every people, and is employed in making nut* 
" hen the elements employed arc all of one lire, and when 
the plaiting is straight, the intersections fotni regular equi- 
lateral rectangles or square*. (Plate II. Fig. 3. and compare 
the transferred design in Fig. 50.) ir the material consists 
Of two colours simple patterns arc readily produced, but of 
necessity the patterns must consist of straight, slanting, or 

1 ■* Pagan behind," Tit C,.t: ur,- ««vli,, iS&j. p j6H 
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rigrag line*; cones .ire an impassibility. The same holds 
good for nearly all forma of matting and huleUy which is 
made of strips of one malcri.il, but the constructional 
surface narking may be recta i»"V:s rff various shapes and 
sizes instead of simple squares. (Plate IT. Fig. 4.) When 
one tents of the component! is twisted, as in Plate II., 
Fig. there is ; Lind of flow effect in the intcrsecrions. 

The making of baskets by laying down die material in a 
spiml give* rise to different effects, especially when coloured 
snips ore interwoven for decorative purposes— as, for' ex- 
ample, in sumo African baskets and the boskets made by 
the natives of South Australia, in the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide. Or. Keller found in the Lake of Robenhausen 
a kind of basketiy formed by bast, tile ibro .of the lime- 
tree, intertwisted among a series of willow rods, the strips 
"running eoncentricnllj :n such a way that both together 
foiin a structure like that allied 1 herring-bone’ ‘‘ (Plate 
JI., Fi* s.) It is possible that the pattern in the middle 
Land of Fig- 49 . and some of those in Fig. 50, may have 
been suggested by basketry or plaited Ian* 

All caily type cf basket is seen in the Roman corbula 
(Plate II, Fig- 6), in which the osier rods arc placed 
rectangularly ; another, in an ivory plaque from lioulak 
(Plate II., Fig- 7J, in which there is c chevron arrange- 
ment. The latter is the more common skeuontorph on 
European prehistoric pottery, hut die rectangular type 
often occurs, and it may tw seen on a Danish food-vessel 
of the Stone Age. (Plato II, Fig. S.) 

The bottom of a basket, with a cruciform arrangement 
of the bands due to the method of weaving, wai discovered 
by I)r. Keller :n the Tenamara marl-pits of Northern Italy 
(Plata II. Fig- g); and a piece of pottery from the same 
deposit is ornamented with a corrcspuudillg ikeuomurpb 
(Plate II., Fig. 10). 

Dr. Coilcy March has further devdopal this sublet, and. 

1 F. Kcli.T, n.- UU Da*U*th «ic . |e 
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while 1 Cintso! commit myself to several of his conclusions, 
I to not hesitate to give an exposition of Ilia ingenious 
l 'W**i as titer arc wry suggestive, anti even if they are 
nut finally accepted, they will lead to a further examination 
of the problems: — 

" I 'he perpetual concentration of attwtjian, the strain of 
hand and eye ami btain upon the forms cf, wattle-work and 
basketry produced an important decorative result. Tire 
mind acquired an expectancy of a special mode of tuned 
repetitions. This particular sketMtnorph is compound of a 
Kind that winds in and out among a row of rads or discs " 
(Plate III-, Fig. a.) 

The "disci" are naturally the ctms sections of the 
vertical elements of the wattle-work— that is tho “tods" 
“The device underwent a change in opposite directions. 
Tho discs grew, or they vanishod. In tho latter case the 
band left by itself is the meander, and may bo called a 
curvilinear dgag. In the former ca-c the diact often 
became the seat of phyllomorphio invasion, and were trans- 
formed into leaves o: flowers. 

•' Examples may be seen on the margin of a broiim 
shield from Cyprus (Plate III., Fig, a>; on a vessel of 
terra-cotta from the third sepulchre of Myoma (Plate III. 
Fig. 8); and on an enamelled Roman vase found on Bart- 
low Hill (Plate III. Fig. 5!; uhibt a twin-form, which 
presents both contrast at»d repetition, occurs on another 
brome shield from die Mediterranean (Plate HI. rig. 1 ) 
mid is the basis of the Assyrian ornament and its Crock 
variant ailed the guilloche. (Plate III., F^s. 4, ^.) 

"A different skeuoniorph is derived from a diiTctvnt 
method of basketry, in which a single fibre is turned round 
a row of osicr-nfcks, so as to produce a wave repetition 
(Plate III. Fig, n)> os may be seen on the pottery of the 
ancient Puebbs (Plate HI. Fig. 6). When these discs 
disappear, the fibre by itself resembles the Viuuvian scroll, 
and may he colled a curvilinear fret. (Plate III , Fig. u.) 
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‘•Whenever the pattern hi' a 'tupped form, a* on many 
of the Pueblo vase* (ilatr ill . Fg. it indicate* tint ti« 
method* of textile manufacture had already influenced the 
eye and mind or lire race before the invention or introduc- 
tion of pottery." 

Tie scroll-pattern* illustrated by l)r. March may at rne 
tine and place live had the origin supposed by Dr. Man h, 
but it dots not appear to me to be protnMc that they 
would have arisen in this way both in Smith Europe. and 
in Mexico. I have shown (p 51, Fig. how a sint|>lo 
guMoche has arisen from irKcrioebing bints heads, 'lb; 
Vitrurian scroll design occurs among the Tegai head- 
hunters of Now Guinea, and i: is most improbable that it 
ones it* origin to basketry. It is peubobL that the 
Pueblo pottery with cuniliocar pat terns, such as l'Ltc III., 
Fig. 6, is more recent than that with angular drragns: bit 

I shall return to this later on. In fwr, 1 would fed inr-it id 
10 state that Dr. Mitch’s view is posable tnr the origin 
the patterns in question, oncoaod in a r.-nrirtod facility, bit 
highly improbable fur wide application. 

There is n great tendency for spirals to degenerate into 
conceniric circles; examples could 1« given from New 
Guinea, America, Europe, and elsewhere. In fact, one 
usually finds the two figures associated wyetl- r, and the 
sequence it one of decadence, never the evolution of spiml* 
from circles. The intermediate tfaqe hat been aptly termed 
a "laniard spiral” by Dr. Montdius, "that is to nv, con- 
centric circles to which tho recurved junction-liras gin-, to 
a casual glance, the appearance of true spirals" 1 

“The Krangol skcuomorph of all," writes Dr. March, 

II ir.ti that common to the early inhabitants of Northern 
Europe. They "etc adept* in basketry, and in wattle-work 
for 'vails and ramparts. Moreover, the pliant lark of tho 
birch was ever ready to the hand for a thousand purpose 

r O. Monielta, “Sw U» l-otgriews iU- Epfm ci des I’. ig-nnt. .11 
niojjc,” C.ni'. f/tUH. .SlnMo/fli, tS;«, ii is £yt. 
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<if life. Tlv Noiwe-ginn Hill mikes hinges foe gates .-.ml 
loops for th; oar out of the entwisted fibre. The old 
Norseman ‘polo of the rudder withy, for the earliest rudder 
"a- an cor; ar<l leather thongs were also used to keep the 
oar against the ihok-pin. ’lire sleuomotph consists or a 
uidiy wound upon itself. (Plate VII , Fig n.) Thisdcvice, 
wrongly called a rope-pattern, gained sir.h an ascendency 
over ilio northern mind that it was employed sometimes as 
a symbol (Plato VII., Fig. 12), like the reefing knot 01 
Roman altars (Plate VII , Fig. 13.) It was used also by 
the ane-renl Hittitea. (Plato IV, Fig, t.) 

" It is evident that the nitby akeuomorph (Plato IV., Figs. 

3X die Scandinavian norm-knot, established itself as a 
nett-nilr of the mind before those men who were dominated 
by it had discarded a covering cl skms for one of doth; for 
its typo is antagonistic to the regular Intersections and live 
stepped <li signs of levtili fabrics, and no trace of th-.»j 
appears on their early iKitteiy. 

" When weaving was at last introduced, so as to be 
practised by these people, it was probably along with the 
htrcduction of metals. But for a while the use cf mcuil 
only Increased the number of united tilings. The words, 
wire, u ie'ier, and withy are all from the root WI, la ,<tir, 
and llio Teutonic MIKA menus filigree, an ornament of 
twisted filaments of metal; and as the simplest manner of 
terminating a wire is to coil its end, the earliest filigree is 
preponderantly spiral. (Plate IV., Figs. 5, 6, ;.) ThuB uas 
the way prepared," concludes Dr. March, “for the advent 
of iIil- serpent jnxmiorph, so much arretted hy Teutons and 
Scandlnaviani." 

In early times wooden bands were interwoven to form 
flat "utfaiis, as, (or c.vample, in the floor of a lake-dwelling at 
Ki.-ikri.yl, in Swit/rrlmd (Plate IV., Fig, 8), but few traces 
of the- art of 11 fuseining," ns Dr. Marih points out, remain to 
n. from anti juily, siutv wood-war',: rapidly perishes by decay, 
and is easily destroyed by fire. This art ptoducw a I old 
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decorative effect which appears to have been perpetuated in 
various nays. Amongst others may be mentioned the interior 
decoration or an earthen vend from Ueberlingon See 
(llite IV., Fig. 9), a crescent of red sandstone from libeti- 
beg (Plate IV., Fig. to), and an incised stone from 
I ladrian’s Wall, in Northumberland. (Plate IV., Fig. 11.) 

So far nc ha vo* only considered the type of ornamenta- 
tion which occurs on plaited or woven objects, and these 
are seen to be conditioned by that particular technique. We 
have now to see what occurs when a ikv material is sub 
stituted for the old. 

There are many varieties of tapa in the Pacific, some o' 
which ore coarse and others of extreme fineness and soft- 
new. The process of making ami decanting tain lias often 
been described; sometimes the tap is ribbed, having ln.cn 
beaten with more or less finely corrugated uooder mallets, 
occasionally it is marked with squares which give it an 
appearance ol having been stamped by a dmply plaited tn.-.r, 
but many pieces are quite smooth. There is nothing in 
the texture or manufacture of tap to prevent its being 
ornamented with intricate nnd involved patterns. As a 
general rule, all over the Pacific we find lint up ptterm 
nre largely geometrical— that is, they are formed of ttrai^lu 
nnd angled lines; bowed liner, which arc grouped into leaf- 
lice designs; arc no! infrequent, but doubly curved lines and 
scroll like designs ate extiecnclv rare. The evidence clearly 
points 10 a time anterior to the employment of tap, and 
Tviicn mats and other textiles were the only (alrtes; the dear* 
ation cf these nets necessarily angular in style. When tap 
bourne general the older designs were transferred 10 the 
new material, and quite irrespective of its capabilities. Only 
gradually has it been found that the smooth surface erf tap 
lends itself to a more elaborate decorative treatment. The 
essential conservatism of the savage preclude* ra]»d entand- 
ptiun from long existent thralls, etpoctally as the Bathetic 
mind lias, SO to speak, become «t in angularities. 
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It is probable lliai the practice of beating tapa with 
wooden mallets led to the discovery of printing in coloots. 
The transition* arc slight between finding the nntaral 
graining of wood impressing 1st If on the soft tapa, of to 
cutting the nullet* a* to produce n regularly grooved surface, 
and of colouring the block*, and lastly cf^making the great 
printing blocks on which the pattern stmids up in relief, 
which were made in Fiji. Sometimes the lines in relief of 
printing Weeks arc made by fastening the mid ribs of palm 
leaves an to a stout piece of tape. 

In certain islands it lias been discovered that fern fronds 
covered with pigment can be used for printing, and thus 




what is known in this country aa “nature-printing" has 
been independently arrived at 
What has happened in the Great Ocean apparently also 
toak place in Now Guinea. In the Muth«Mtern peninsula 
the men wear tnpa belts which arc often painter! .About 
the district of Kcnpunu. in Urilisli New Guinea, uf,u belts 
are worn by the men which are painted in a peculiar 
manner willi grey and orange pigments. In Fig. 51 uc 
have two typical patterns, h is obvious that tiic interlaced 
design would lie easily arrived at in a plaited belt, but it is 
highly improbable that it b, so 10 speak, indigenous to the 
tapa. 
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In all the other examples of painted tapa known to me 
from British New Guinea, angular deafens alone cccar. 

i'rofessor von den 
Steiners discovered in 
Central Brazil some pat- 
terns, whieh niQ-t people — « — — — 

would desisnstc^i; “geo- 

metrical," painted on ^ ^ r "^T1 
formed a frieze round a 

chicCs house, Theie pat- ■ • • * M t 

trm« (Fig. 5:) ate derived » ~ 1 — ■ - * 

from semi .epetitions of F|C «un 

the minute triangular gar- (»,.»>«•« emo.incls -s ». c. 
ir.iiitwluch constitutes the I'ok*tri trilv, Central Hriz.1 ; r>, 
sole clothi na of ihe nomen. Aueto Iril*. C-mrJ Brazil. 

This is a good example of *" Sie, "*° • 

the necessity for local ixv 

formation camming the significance of designs. I would 
refer the reader to later pages for farther examples of analo- 
gous [interns front the same district. 

± Sixu<'*H>rfihic PettciJ. 



Perhaps no manufacture is of such importance to anthro- 
pologists as pottery. In Europe pottery first appeared in 
what is termed by aTchrcolcgirts the Neolithic Age, or that 
period of human history when ir.zn had learnt to neatly 
chip and to polish his stone implements, but had not as ycC 
discovered metal. Amongst living people the Australians 
and the Polynesians ore the only great groups among whom 
pottery is unknown. 1 Tbero can be little doubt that the 
1 In 0 .«iaa policry ii unk&jivu me la li; Wo!, and ilcre orlf 
I^otuliciily. II is alnfflt !n Pct.JKila extept in tfc Tco.;n LUndi, 
■here tt fa dotinfeM doe to Fiji inllutwe. ti. durllol.c li Mdamul. 
It ertalki far mmyle, ll «cj. In U«; FIJI Itluvdi, New Caledonia, 
sad ittf Iojnlij- Hands. Rode, itfciuvd aic mads In Ktfbtfu 
S.ifiiu (R. 11 CJrin«1r«i, Tit S/tUi.tiUc, [. 315 V I«t r-.l 
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ceramic art ha* been independently discovered in various 
pans of the world, and Mr. Cushing believes that this has 
been the case even In America. 

Earthen vessel* are comparatively easy to make, and 
though they me brittle, their fragment:, when property 
baked, are almost indestructible. The history uf man is un- 
consciously written largely on shards, and fhe elucidation of 
these unwritten reoerds is as interesting and important as the 
deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions on the clay tables 
of Assyria. The Book of i’ois has yet to bs written, but 
materials for its compilation he scattered throughout the 
great literature of archicology, anthropology, and ceramics, 
and in the specimens in 0 multitude of museums and 

A uron. In Jen tenet and UUstl in the New HeWdOS, n « 

in Bank*' Islands, Torre* Us mil, Sonu Cnu Grasp, and meet of 
the Sotraxm Islunii. While Win line in the Bismuck Archipelago, x 
eecars in Xow Gulneo. Bui me wlrae pxtesy vs ctade it is very 
Utnl ird camnil to catiin Intel Fee example, in British New 
Guinea |A C HvUnn, 71. Omtnfitt A<t </ Until* AVw Guru.,. 
iSjl, pp. 149, til'lh it >* muleoell in the south-east prnlnmla *r>J 
In some of the adgwtnt toxnrU. In wittered villages, or even in porta 
oTvilUtri. Iran Yule Island to Madj* in Atoms, pouay is nmde from 
elij in live lumps let in tile Engineer Group, ltd especially m Wait 
(or Toots Mind), the cbj i» 1G3 dovn is t tod no Bone icii 
IxMcc nro u«d, bit it M smootted by 1 Telli-n sJulL This melted is 
described toil ftgsred by Dr. Pinsch (0. Firuth. S*n*afiAnai, tSS, 
p. 2 S 01 EJS naUgirti Alhi, l$S$, l'litelV.l It* upper border oi three 
poll, te sir*, *' chibilsmriooi simple UaJ pittcrm, which ire ranched 
with fuik-lilc bamboo izMmncxti, and which save so: as ormsenta. 
lion but is trade- marks. Thai herealw. (a. it BILUilll each woman 
Ills lia cun mult, with which she signs ha fnhriatke." I tnve ioe- 
wher* (cf. Ztewatev A.r tf Bril/ii Atew GWanr, p. is}) print rd «n 
extract fro» the unpilMtd ywrnal c 4 Dr. H. O. Fortes, in whies 
be gives an aieoiol of the utc-thed of msktng pottery at Wmt Fig. 
a.l is a copy a" Dr. Fates' delete. J the* slightly dceciitoJ 
veseis. In German New Guinea (Kaliar Wilhelm's Land) pottery 
is made Sum the luinia as omonu the >!c»a <f British New Guir.ta, 
01 Sethuiab R.rcr {Humboldt Uoyl, Gew Bay (Osltmano Hat- 
lour), the blind irf ll.lli |Ebtkstcdt Island In Prince Henry Flaibotr], 
nnd mure opeelally at the islaol of BUstnli ta Astrolabe toy. 
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collections. The sccntilic treatment of the subject lias 
hem sketched out mainly by \V. H. Holmes and F. H. 
Cushing, and I have not hesitated to bonow largely from 
the publications of these American anthropologist* 

There arc three principal methods of making day Vessels 
— r. bv coiling ; a, by modelling; or 3, by easting. 

In the first method longer or shorter rope-like pieces 
of clay arc formed- These are laid down in a spiral, 
and the vessel is built up by a continuatkn of the same 
process 

In modelling, or moulding, a lump of clay is taken, and 
this is first worked with the hands, and then the day is 
gradually beaten into the deseed shape and thkkneia by 
Dr. I1r-rh d-im* -.list tlila [>01:07 l» “ belter «pnUry and letter 
deoxaled than that of the >9r(li-mil etau. Save <4 rite voch 11c 
euonuicued nith small Bat the In.ijoifieani ftuamt, lic-iu.ntly 

wiih :he finger-nail, in pobUv intn.lrd, 3- in ivn Mme-if, 
[or trade-mail*, aid not merely for vnincni. From their c.uteimrly 
local ,iml kMUkO dbiillui ion ills evident thi: the pottery miters rf 
New Gulooi mo mt autx'.hnno. lu: Itching to ihe nivo </ Mcbexias 
iminigraiion that has* ■adut the ms ml neigh homing Islands. 

In spjiSdng ot Ne w CilnJ.au Union L. de Vau. |L. do Vain, 
•' Lei Cmuj.ei d« U Nimelle-CiKdonte." X». JEt/iacy. . ft. iSSj. 
(x yjol says, "fonwrlj the ora o( Foudtxi. OuUiche. and Tara 
Ism! Ihe monopoly 1 mir tin nrl Iced, more »s*3 inasc to disappear iu 
Ihf ntllves In! lr more proclial «o hoy Irasle Ic«-et» They loucnled 
In oilac J»M» l« tite height of fro feet, anil very often ekoxotoil 
eel era ally nith tuml- nr! frcgi ir. iclicfc The base being reedy, they 
inpritmpcse ricg» of uefl-preptred clay ihe one above Ihc other, 
bailing them and janiug them from Ihe Interim with llte left hire, 
whilst ihry month iheii nock eitunollr Lr) mtani of ihc right hind 
nnrl </ a Utile beater cf imooth, hard vail ” 

>l». Aik ij. J. A:ki:<*n. "Xotee on fronted Foma U Tottery 
anting Prim, i« Peoples, "yw«. Amk. hut., >«Ui, iSsyj, p. 90I ito 
CeKnbs ih- New Caledmun melh-il cf miking |M)U«iy, end duo. 
atlentko 10 the fiiel lhat Ihe orcoiicnal ntvrcs of fnim hoi&Mtil eiuka 
ecoAcced bj the ic.-hrojie “ Imitile file marks left by pollery mailt 
on tlic s)V.en of {fettering wutkcnroti tmplcyed hy p»A" 
and therefrom he ingpius a neecMiry naming not to like Ihs talia 
imihod si hasr^ Urn of unli'irsal occurrerc*. 
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means of a wooden mallet, which kits against n stone or 
other object that is held inside the incipient vessel. 

The third method, by catting, a very rarely employed 
ercept hy quite civilised peoples. It was a comparatively 
Ute discovery that clay vessels could be cast within hollow 
moulds if the paste was made thin enough.. 

The coiling and moulding processes arc in some places 
employed side by side, and a vessel may be commenced in 
the latter method anil finished by coiling. {Pig. 55 .) This 
is done by the Nicotarwc, 1 Pueblo Indians, and other 
peoples. 

Ilie subject of the forms and decoration or pottery is so 
important for crur Study that it will be advisable to quote 
a: considerable length some of the American investigations 
which boar upon it. Nowhere than in that continent are 
conditions more favourable to a scientific study of the 
evolution of ceramics, and our American colleagues happily 
are fully alive to this fact. Tacit researches afford valuable 
sidelights upon the probable history of European pre- 
historic ceramics 

Mr. J. D. Hunter, 1 writing of the Mississippi tribes in 
tH?3, says that they spread the clay “over blocks of wood, 
which have been formed into shapes to suit their con- 
venience or fancy. When sufficiently dried they’ are 
removed from the moulds, placed in proper situations, and 
burned to a hardness suitable to their Intended uses. 
Another method practised by them is 10 coat live inner 
surface c< baskets, made of rushes or willows, with clay, to 
any required thickness, and when dry, to bum them as 
above described." 

Messrs. Squier and Davis, a referring to the vessels ol the 

' E H. Mao. "Nfcalai Pottcij,“/«»«i. Av'h. /»«.. xxiii, 189J. 
p at. 

= J. D. Hunter, ifamun axJ Cuifmu */ mera/ /nJIvi TrlU$ 
bent ,! writ tftAt Miiiiulf/t. M-n,d«l r ab, 1 8.3, p apS. 

fetei 1-J Uivi., An, hut if Mr Afimniffi VaBt), 

llfth «*7- 
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Gulf Indians, say: — "In the cormruriiun of those of large 
use it was customary to model them in baskets of willow 
or splints, which at the proper period were burned off, 
leasing the vessel perfect in form, and retaining the some- 
what ornamental markings of their moulds. Some of those 
found on the <Jh:o seem to have been modelled in bags 
or nettings ot* coarse thread or twisted bark. These 
practices are still retained by some of the remote western 
tribes.'' 

Mr. W II. Holmes' postils out that “clay has no in- 
herent qualities cf a nature to impose a given form ot class 
of forms upon its products, as have wood, bark, bone, or 
stone. It it so mobile as to be quite free to take form 
from surroundings. ... In catly stages of culture the 
processes of art are closely akin to those cf nature, the 
human agent linrdlj ranking as more than a put of the 
environment TI»e primitive nrtist does not ptocced by 
methods identical with our own. He tires not deliberately 
and freely examine all department! of nature o: ait. and 
Select for models tliojo things most convenient 01 meat 
agreeable to fancy; neither docs he experiment with the 
view of inventing new form6. Wlut he attempt! depends 
almost absolutely upew what happens to te suggested by 
preceding forms. 

" The range of models in the ceramic art is at first very 
limited, and includes only tbcc-c utensils devoted to the 
particular use to which the day vessels are to be applied; 
later, closely associated objects and utenaiU are copied 
In the. lira stages of ait, when n savage makes n weapon, 
he modifies or copies a weapon; when he makes a vessel 
he modifies or copies a vessel " (pp. 445, 446). 

The discovery cf (be art of making pottery was probably 
ir. nil cases adventitious the day being first used far 

* W. H- Rotor*. “Origin »r»l DerebpaMtof Form and dosmeM 
in Oniric Ail," Feurtk .Intuit fii/ir/ rf tAi Him.v> .V" Etimtfjj. 
188a 83. Washington. 1SS6. 
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some other purpose. * The of clay as a cement m 
repairing utensils, in protecting combustible vtneb from 
injury by fire, or in building up the walls of shallow vessels, 
may also have led to the formation of discs or cups, n ‘ter- 
wards independently constructed. In any case the objects 
or utensils with which the day was asrodatpd in its earliest 
use nouid impress their forms upon it Tfiiw, if clay were 
used in deepening or mending vessels of stone by a given 
people, it would, when used independently by that people, 
tend to assume shapes suggested by stone vessels. The 
name may be said of its use in connection with wood and 
nicker, cr with vessels o: other materials. Forms of vessels 
so derived may be said to have an Adventitious origin, yet 
they arc mentally copies, although not so by design” 
(p. 445)* In <xher words such pottery is primitively 
fckeuoroorphic. Ceramic biomorphs will be dealt with in a 
Inter chapter. 

Mr. Holmes further pant* out that the shopcs first 
assumed by nsscls in clay depend upon the shape of the 
vessels employed at the time of the introduction of the art, 
and these depend, to a great extent, upon the kind and 
grade of culture of the people acquiring the art, and upon 
the resources of the country in which they live. 

A few examples will suffice, Mr. Hdmes (A*, a/ 1 pp. 383, 
44$) figures an oblong wooden vfcisel with a projecting 
rin\ which is narrow at the sides but broad at the ends ; 
it Vs in (act a sort of w'nged trough; this is sometimes 
copied in clay. It is evident that live elongated terminal 
shuffdske proyxtion; nrc more suited to a wooden Jhan to 
an earthen vessel 

In 53 to an Iroquois bark-vessel Mr. Cushing 1 
informs us that in order to produce this form of utemO 
from a singlo piece of bark, it is necessary to cut pieces 

1 r. H. Casting* •• A Siwly of Pcsfclo Po<tcry « illustrative of Zu?.l 
Cullaie Growth, * Fmrek Anwa! Fefert 9/ tit Bnrt** cf 
1SSJ 83. Wuhingbes i$S6. 





n- FlC. S5.-Irc4]u«>i*UfVtrw:l 
aftfe Qubk* 



Fin. 54 — Rrclu'tulu, <* 
Iforeuo, type or euihen 
v**els iflci Cubing. 
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oul of lbs margin and fold it. Hath fold, when stitched 
together in the shaping of the vessel, for mi a corner at 
the rim. These comers, and the borders which they font), 
aic rkcoiatod with sliott lines and combinations of lines, 
composed of coarse embroid- 
eries with dyed porcupine quills. 

Clay vessels (?ig. 5.1), which 
strikingly resemble the shape snd 
decoration cf these birch or 
linden baric ve>se1s, arc of com- 
mon occurrence in the like i 
regions of the United States. 

There can l* but little doubt 
that the clay vat els a/e directly 
derived from the bark vessels. 

Mr. Cushing's lore; and 
titrate knowledge of the Ziuu 
Ir.dians has enabled him to speak 
with authority on matters which 
might be merely hap?)’ sugges- 
tions by other anthropologists. 

Any one can guess at origins 
and meanings, but there are few 
who know at first-hand, and who 
therefore ran act as interpreters 
to the student at home. The 
following account of Zufri pottery 
k taken from Mr. Cushing’s 
paper, entitled "A Study of 
Pueblo Pottery as illustrative of 
Zuni Cultute Growth.” 

So far as language indicates the earliest Zuni water vessels 
were tuba of wood or scckim of one. The latter must 
speedily have given way to the use of gourds. While the 
gourd was large and convenient in form, it was difficult of 
transportation, owing to its fragility. To overcome this it 
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was encased in n coarse vjtt of wicker-work. Of this there 
is evidence among the ZuftLs in the shape of a series of 
rudely encased gourd vessels inlo which the sacred water is 
said to have been transferred Irotn the tubes. 

This crude beginning of the wicket-art in connection 
with water ves-Kls points towards the development or the 
wonderful water tight baskets of the southwest, explaining, 
too, the resemblance of many of its typical forms to the 
shapes of gourd vessels The name for these vessels also 
supports this new. 

Mr. Cushing suggests that water-tight osier)’, once known, 
however difficult of manufacture, would displace the general 
use of gourd vessels. While the growth of the gourd was 
restricted to limited areas, the materials for basketry were 
anywhere at hand. Basket vessels were far stronger aud 
marc durable tiun gourds. 

"Wo may conclude, then,’ continues Mr. Cushing, 
" that so long as the Pueblo ancestry were semi-nomadic, 
basketry supplied the place of pottery, os it still does foe 
the le-a advanced tribes of the south-west, except in 
cooker)." Thus the Hu v* to fu : , c* Copini nos of Cataract 
CaAon, Arizona, in i88t, “had not yet forgeeten how to 
boil food in water-tight basketry, by menns of hot stones, 
and continued to roast seeds, crickets, and bits of meat in 
wicker- trays, coated inside with gritty clay. A round 
basket-tray, either loosely or closely woven, is evenly coated, 
inside with clay, into which has been kneaded a very large 
proportion of sand, to prevent contraction and consequent 
cracking front drying. This lining of clay is pressed, while 
still soft, into the buket as closely as possible wify the 
hands, and then allowed to dry. Tim tray thus made is 
ready fur use. The seeds or other substances to be parched 
are placed inside of it. together with a quantity of glowing 
wood coals;' these are made to rapidly revolve. "That 
thi3 day lining should grow hand from continual heating, 
and in some instances separate from Its matrix of osiers, 
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is apparent The day form thus detached would itself 
be a perfect roosting vessel " (pp 4S4, 4S5). The modern 
Zufci name foe a parching pan indicates that the shallow 
vessel cf twigs coated with day for rotsting had given birth 
to tbc parching pan of earthenware. 

In the ancient Zuhi country are found vessels of the 
same form ns the basket-pot or boiling bosket, Hill 
surviving among the Havasupai These baskets arc good 
examples nf the spirally-coiled type of bas k e t 

“Seizing the suggestion afforded by the rude tray- 
moulded pnrching-fcowls, particularly after it ras discovered 
that if well burned they resisted the effects of water as well 
as of heat, the ancient potter would naturally attempt in 
umc to reproduce the boiling-basket in clay. She would 
find that to accomplish this she could not use as a mould 
the ir.side of the toi ling-basket, as rf>e had the inside of 
the tray, because its neck was smaller than its body. Nor 
could she form tl* vase by plastering the «y outside of 
the vessel, not only for the same reason, but iko because 
the clay in drying would oontuc: &o much that it would 
crack or scale off. Naturally, then, she pursued the 
process she was accustomed to In the manufacture of the 
tcsket-brxtlc. That is, she formed a thin rope of 10ft clay, 
which, like the wisp of the basket, she coiled around and 
around a centre to form the bcetora, then spirally upon 
itself, now widening the diameter of each coil more and 
mute, then contracting as she progressed upward until 
the desired height and form were attained. As tbc day 
was adhesive, each coil was attached to the one already 
formed *by pinching or pressing together the connecting 
cdgta ti short interval* as the widening went on. This 
produced corrugations or indentations marvellously resem- 
bling the stitches of basket-work. Hence accidentally the 
vessels thus built up appeared so similar :o the basket 
which had served for its model that evidently it did not 
seem complete until this feature had been heightened by 
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art. At any rate, the majority of specimen.* belonging to 
this type of pottery, especially thotc of the older periods 
during which it was predominant, arc distinguished by 
an indented or incised decoration exactly reproducing the 
jjgxags, serrations, chevrons, terrace*, and other character- 
istic devices of water tight basketry. Evidently, with a like 
intention, two little cone-like pcojection/were attached to 
the neck near the rim cf the vessel, which may hence be 
regarded as survivals of the loops whereby the ends of the 
strap-lra ndle were attached to the boiling-bosket. Although 
varied in later times to form scrolls, rosettes, and other 
ornate figures, they continued ever after quite faithful 
features of the spiral type of poe. and may even some- 
times be seen on the cooking vessels o! modern Zufli." 
Corroborative evidence of the connection between tho two 
kinds of receptacles is round in their name!, the translation 
being “coded cooking-basket 1 ' and “coiled earthenware 
cooking -basket” (pp- 4S9.191). 

Other earthenware vessel* had a somewhat different 
evolutionary history, but they had for their starting-point 
the fcod-trencher of coiled wicker-work. When by a 
perfectly natural sequence of events ornamentation by paint- 
ing came to be applied to the surface of the bowls a smooth 
surface was found preferable to a corrugated one, not only 
because it took paint more readily, but because it formed 
a far handsomer utensil for household use than if simply 
decorated by the older methods. 

Later the building up of large vessels was no longer 
accomplished by the spiral method exclusively. “ A lump 
of clay, hollowed out, was shaped how rudely so evtr the 
bottom of the basket or in tho hand, then placed inside of 
a hemisphercii! basket-bowl, and stroked until pressed 
outward to conform with tl»e shape, and to project a little 
above the edges of its temporary mould, whence it was built 
up spirally (Fig. 55) until die desired form had been 
attained, after which it was smoothed by scraping.” 
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With regard to the employment of textile tupports by the 
ancient peoples of North America tor the clay vessels 
during the process of manufacture, Mr. Holmes' writes:— 
“ New or sacks of pliable materials hue been almost 
exclusively employed. There hax-c been applied to the 
surface of the vessel, sonu-times covering the exterior 
entirely, and at otters only the body or a part of the body. 
The new or other fabrics used have generally been removed 
before tire vessel was burned or even dried. ... I have 
observed in many cases that handles and ornaments have 




Fro. 55.— Cl*v nucleus In laie moaW, with brsinnirc o' '!*'»> luOd- 
tnj i a unfit in ifce foimilioa a a Zuili *ew*l 1 »fl<*r fWiirt- 

been added, and that impressed and incised designs have 
been made in tbe soft tlay after the removal of the woven 
fabric. There would be no need of the support of a net 
after the vessel had boen fully finished and slightly hardened. 
Furthermore, I have no duubt that these ItxliHa were 
umpired as much fee the purpose of enhancing the 
appearance of the vessel as tor supporting it during the 
process of construction. Ir. support of the idea that 
ornament was a leading consideration in the emplojment of 
1 W. H. Holmer, " PruhiKede Teitile Faltics of lie United Sulci 
denied from Imprcuicr.* on Poliery." 7 W”f Am. fit/, flumt, 
Stint/. Wo-Wnpon. iS5s 
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these coarse fabrics, we have the well-known fact that 
simple co:ri:iia:kinga, atranged to form patterns, hive been 
employed by many people? for embellishment alone. This 
was a common practice of the ancient inhabitants of Great 
liriuin “I fp. 398). 

T he value of the bearing of such observations as the 
foregoing on the study of the prehistoric pottery of Europe 
is obvious. In America the recotd is unlcohen; with us, 
like the great majority of our archaological finds, nc ate 
dealing with fragments, and It is only by careful piecing 
together that a symmetrical whole can be restored. 

Dr. Klcmm,* some half-century ago, wrote : — “The imita- 
tion (of natural vessels) in clay presupposes numerous trials. 
In the Friendly Islands [Tonga 1 ' ue find vessels which are 
still ia an early stage; they are mads of clay, slightly burnt, 
and enclosed in plaited work; 10 also the oldest German 
vesuris seem to have been, for we observe on those which 
remain an ornamentation in which plaiting is imitated by 
incited lines. What was no longer wanted as a necessity 
was kept u? at an ornament." 

Dr. Daniel Wilson 4 says that the early British urns may 

: A Wfj :nl«iMt!ng Militant tine of nudy his sprung from Mr. 
Hollers’ invrdipiixaii c< tho iapraukua at patery. By ibciimpSc 
<v|*dknt of Inking impmsroas in day from inriunl pc*t«ry, and to 
iluinving is:o Li*h relief the i At hex obxure inUtfbo xmpnBMOQB in the 
< ti^iriU he ho* been lbJc to restore o considerable number cf dhcrec 
fibrin wlfcli nan u-ctl fot the j/upcscs Just sited. u The perfect 
minntr in uhkli the fabric it lit l:i details of putting ixA weaving 
ra brought nut u a DM t ter of MUmikhaunt ; the ck*h tr xlt could 
K-rdly rake ill tho portlotUrt cf kt conar^tko morct aAiifoL" 
The (xrnhifcfe materia) ««i inp rm«! the day that when It long 
since cnotfcd into dt« the litter was enibkd to trxmmil the drtaite 
of the -nurture U n fitcu: the veiy ctAicoec of which would othetvke 
wr«r have lc«n knowa. 

* C. KlcTtjn, M pMtixu CuMu^Ctrtkkla dtr AltmsMii/, toL L 

p. iKl 

1 Pottery is c»de in Fiji, but not ia Tcngv 

4 D Wilson, Jnhi'JvrU AwmbtfSuttni (*d * 4 ), 1863, i. p. +yx 
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have teen “ t^engthened at Gtal by being &imounded with 
a plaiting of cords or rushes. ... It is certain that very 
many of the indented patterns on Britiih pottery hare been 
produced by the imprest of twisted cords on the wet clay 
—the intentional imitation it may be of undesigned in- 
dentations originally mode up by the plaited network on 
rude? aun-dried uras." 

Professor Tylor 1 refers to Mr. G. J. French's experiments.* 
“He coated baskets with clay, and found the wicker 
patterns came out on all the earthen vessels thus made; 
and he seems to think that some ancient urns still preserved 
were actually moulded in this way, judging from the lip 
being marked as if the wicker-work had been turned in over 
the clay coating Inside." 

M On the surface of a few ancient vase* or urns found 
in Germany, 1 * Mr. Charles Kau 3 says, u l noticed those 
markings which present the appearance of basket- work; I 
was, however, in doubt whether they were irajiressiuis pro- 
duced by the inside of baskets, or airr ply ornamental lines 
traced on the wet day. Yet, even in the Utter caw, it 
would seem that this kind of ornamentation was auggoued 
by the forme? practice of modelling vessels ir. baskets. 41 

It may be taken as proved that in a number of cases 
the forms uf pots are taken from natural objects, or from 
receptacles made of different materials We cannot demon- 
strate this in all cases, nor should wc expect to, for even 
assuming this to have been the universal origin, we cannot 
hope to have the earlier stages preserved to us. The record 
is imperfect, the evidence of origin is clear in some caK3, 
and prolAble in others; in some the evidence is lacking. 

What applies to the form of pottery applies equally to its 

3 E. B. Tyloc, XamreAts into t\t Early ffistrry rf ATamkinJ fyd 
«* 7 R . r *?J- 

• G. J. F rcirb, An AlNmft, <tc.. iSs$. 

•Chirfci Rm, "Iniftm Pc*u*y.* Smith'*™** Safari, 1165 . 
l». 346. and iS$j. p- 40 
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decoration; often it is impossible to disassociate them. The 
actual or primitive technique of manufacture, too, may 
exhibit itself in and ns an ornament, as, for example, the 
spiral markings in pottery made in the coil meshed. We 
have seen that in some places plaited or woven fabrics have 
been used to support tbe soft day, and these base left their 
impress. If not previously destroyed, tficso marks become 
indelible after the burning of the pottery. These markings 
being due to the process uf manufacture, arc repeated in the 
manufacture of every vessel, and if not purposely smoothed 
out, expectancy comc-s into operation, and they may be 
imitated in a slightly conventional manner even when they 
may no longer occur in construction, as, for example, when 
the supports are no longer employed, or In pottery turned 
on a wheeL 

Various methods of plaiting, intertwining, netting, and so 
forth may thus be transferred ns tkeuomorphic decoration to 
pottery. These am at first produced by means of incisions, 
puclcerings of the clay by the fingers, application of accessory 
coils or pieces of day, etc. Even the accidental imprints ol 
nails or tinge-tips, ur of implements, may have suggested 
certain decoration. 

Later on, when pottery was decorated by painting, the 
same kind cf ornamentation nas reproduced in the new 
medium, and as tbe changed conditions evoked freer treat- 
men:, tbe design* underwent various transformations. 

Mr. Holmes' discusses the modification of ornament (i) 
thtoogh material, (a) through form, {3) through methods of 
realisation (p. *58). 

(1.) The material of which an object is made ihust havo 
a very' definite effect upon its decoration, and the maftrial is 
to a very large extent dependent upon the locality. Metal, 
stone, clay, wood, bone, skins, and textiles are jo rar.ed in 
thcii structure that they require different artistic treatment, 

1 W. II. Holmes. " Origin ur! Devdopucnt cf F«m and Qnsmmt 
in Ceramic Ait,” fiu»* Aun f'tt. BnnaH Situtf. Wssfelngico, 18S6. 
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and il has usually lakes a considerable time for a peorie to 
discover what is ike most suitable form of decoratfoa for an 
object nude of a particular substance. 

(t.) The forms of decotatcd objects exercise a sirong 
influence upon the decorative designs employed. An orna- 
ment, as Mr. Holmes remarks, applied originally to i vessel 
of a given form, accommodates itself to that form pretty 
much at a costume becomes adjusted to the individual. 
When it came to be requited for another form of vessel, 
very decided changes might be necessary. 

The ancient Pueblo peoples were very fond of rectilinear 
forms of meander patterns. and many earthen vessels are 




found girdled with a beautiful angular pattern. (Fig. 56.) 
When, however, the artist lus to decorate a vessel which has 
rounded prominences in its central tone, he finds it very 
difficult to apply his favourite device and he is practically 
compelled to convert his angled into a spiral meander. 

<F'& 

(3 ) Ornament is modified by the method of its execution, 
whether by incising, modelling, painting, or stamping; 
closely associated with these are the peculiarities of con- 
struction. 

Nearly all woven fabrics encourage, even to compulsion, 
the use of straight lines in their decoration. Curved lines 
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are rendered as stepped oi broken line*. Fig. 5S illustrates, 
in a diigrammatic manner, two forms of the same motive at 
expressed in different arU The curvilinear freehand scroll, 
which is readily painted, in died, or moulded in relief, is 
forced by the constructional character of textiles into square 
forms, and a rectangular meander or fret will result Brick- 
work, monies, or irhote-ataured tiles alio lead to stmilor 
results. In the small psnd to the left of Fig. 59 It trill be 




Fra 59. —Design of Fig. 60 1 after Heine 1. 



observed that careless or hurried work has resulted in the 
rounding of an angular hook, which hr.s been transmitted to 
pottery from a textile source, i hare noticed tbe^asgular* 
isatiem of spirals occurring in New Guinea; this was due, 
not to change in the material employed, but to the prefer- 
mcc which the natives of the Papuan Gulf hive to straight 
and angled lines. (Of. r 1, 12.) Primitive spirals have 
been copied by these people, and have gradually become 
any ill n hard into a rectilinear meander. 
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Fig. 60 is a dm wing of the painted design of .1 largo 
earthen vowel from the prouncc of Tusuynn, in the district 
of the Colorado Chkpiita From the occurrence of an 
teuhted stepped line in the decoration, Mr Holniv.-* 
that the ornamentation had a textile ancc&try. 'Hie design 




Fra. Anii-nt P^bto vwe, pxovinre <J Tiayaa. The hei^h; u*4 



width « the n>*s axe ! | indici ; afUr H-Una**. 



15 mad- by leaving the white colour of the po: and painting 1 
black background. The M unit of the design/’ ai interpreted 
by Mr. Holmes, is given in black :n Fig. 61. Judging from 
Fig. 6o> which is a representation of the vessel itKdf, Fig. 59 
tea fairly faithful copy of the design : but there is no warrant 




Fji_ 61. — '• Uni the tltij^n" d Hj. 60; .(let Hoists. 
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011 this vase for his joining the scroll piltrrn at each end 
with its enclosing line, as in Eg. 61. It is obvious tint if 
this dci'gn were logically worked out, it would appear as in 
the l.m figure ; it may be so on other vases, but Mr. Holmes 
apparently is concerned with this one. Professor GrunwcdcP 
has drawn attention to the mistake of rectifying aboriginal 
drawings, as we .-.ic thereby preventing ourselves from 
studying the psychology of the natives According to the 



method we are employing, wo arc concerned with what 
actually occurs, and not with what might be. 



5. Ste»* StfiuimKrphi 0/ WaoJtn Jlui/dings. 



Sir C. Fellows,' in his interesting account of his travels in 
Asia Minor, draws attention to the remarkable rock-tombs 
which he diaoorend in I.ycu, and which clearly pfoip that 
these tombs were models in stone of wooden dwellings.^ At 
Antiphelhis (Plate V., Fig. i> the timbering is reproduced 
to every detail of mortise and tenon. The stems of trees, 
* C>. r- J}|, wh cb i. rm aUtmO of wtnt ili.t a.rhor ra ,i 
5 C. Fi-Urai, A Jctoral miiroi dhriof o* Eattuma I a Ailn 
J/rw, 183. 
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laid horizontally to cover the chamber, are imitated in 
masonry. They project beyond the wall, and show their 
end*, a* a row of circular sections, in the middle of the 
entablature. The tree trunk at each extremity of the row 
u-js larger tlian the rest, and has been squared. Sometimes 
all (he trunks are squared, as mny be seen at XanthiK< Plate 
V., Fig. a); and no witness, as Dr. Maidi points out, the 
origin of the well-known Greek ornament called “guitar." 
He also calls attention to the fact that skeuortorphs of 
timbering were much affected by the Normans, as in their 
various billet patterns; whilst their capita's often show 
sections, not alone of branches springing from a tree trank, 
but of tbc enveloping bark also, (riate I., Fig. nj 
Another rock tomb at Anliphellus (Plate V., Fig. 3) shows 
a row of squared trunks projecting beyond the side of the 
building, as would be a natural arrangement in any wooden 
house that had n length greater than in width. In the 
same building ore crtcnul indication* of a second story. 
They are int-iciuinns only, for the story dots r.ot txi-.t. The 
dciicc is a skeuotnorph, because it is function's. “ Bat 
we understand,'' to again quote from Dr. March, "the origin 
of our ‘ stringcourse,' and we recognise one of the many 
reasons, in the ancestral training of tire eye of our race, 
why the sight of a large unbroken surface produces in the 
mind a tense of disappointment, a feeling of unsatisfied 
espoetancy, the anguish that Hood sings — 

" • A wall so Urr.k 

Thu toy sIsOow I thuA 
!'cr lamiiMt fat I mg there 

Tile gables of the roof of the old-lime houses were often 
termed by the bent houghs of trees crossing each other at 
the ridge, as witnessed by 311 Etruscan hut-urn from Monte 
Altc.no (Plate I, Fig. c), and Pompeian mil-paintings. 
(Plate V., Fig. 4.) A finished treatment of the bent bough 
gable is seen in a tomb at Aniiphrllus. (Plate V., Fig. 3.) 
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In the wooden originals of the lock -tombs of Asia Minor 
(Plate V., Figs. a, 3) one sees the biith of the gable which, 
arising as a structural necessity, was perpetuated in stone as 
the crowning glory of Grecian temples, and ever since has 
remained as a decorative adjunct to buildings, or the func- 
tionles* adornment of the humblest household furniture. 
(Plate I., Figs. O-F.) 



6. Situonor/hh laaffrvfrfaUntts. 

We haw seen that as the bronze implement replaced 
1 he neolithic celt, a> the lashing of the latter became a 
ikeuomorphic decoration on the former. As taps replaced 
matting the conditioned ornamentation of the early fabric 
was tnmsniilied to a material which in itself impoKd few 
art’stic limitations. The same also with pottery when it was 
derived from or suggested by baskets; basketry impressed 
itsdf on the cby, literally or figuratively os the rase may 
be. tint! thcnccfor.nrd pees were donned to hasket like 
ornamentation until the possibilities of cby worked out the 
freedom of the pot from the limitations of the basket. In 
all the above we have n continuity in function, and it is 
not wry surprising that indications of structure stubbornly 
persisted. 

Evi-rywhcre the human mind lias become accustomed to 
curtain local patterns, designs, and structures These are 
bound up with the sacred associations of family and religion, 
with the green memories of cliildhcod, and have become as 
it were indented into the consciousness of the individual. 
To many minds new designs ate unvalued ; they awaken no 
sjmpathy, they are devoid of associations ; like alien pbnts, 
they pins away and die. 

The pleasure which people take in beauty prompts them 
to ornament almost everything which admits of decoration, 
and it is die old patterns and designs which are most fre- 
cucr.tly copied. So it comes about that these are scattered 
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with an impartial hand, and often without any regard U> 
appropi.itciKdS. By inopproprintcncss I do not wish to 
imply that the* ornament may no: he suitable, but n*_*fely 
that it has no meaning so far as the decorated objxrt is 
concerned. As a rule the decorative art of the less advanced 
pennies is far more appropriate 1 than that of civilised. We 
may not have the due. but the more we do know the more 
suiuhhr do nr find the decoration to be- The symbols of 
religious ceremonies are usually depicted on the utensils 
employed >n tint rite ; the transference of such symbol to 
purely secular objects would dearly be inappropriate decora* 
lion. Our knowledge of the precise use of objects in 
ethnological collection ?, aud the significance of their form 
and decoration is in many caw so imperfect tlut we are 
not in a position U> criticise tlxrir appropriateness; hut we 
have only to look around is at the objects of everyday life 
to see that ornamentation U quite r* often inappropriate as 
appropriate. It will afford continual pleasure to attempt to 
trace the sk =vomorphic (or " technical,” as it is sometimes 
called) origin of many patterns which have wandered far, and 
have at tost found themaolven in n range company. 

1 A vtmtrkibfe example of fe»r! tf *P*totc skcuMnoq'hx dram wo 
occurs an tnz •ome of the trikes or Central Sraril, where the small tri* 
arculnr cmvring of the women b cci*cd w*l ^\c into paHerps {Fig. 
$*) on viiioos oVxctr, »omt bang cc. the buk laUeu *hkh m> ft- n 
friKM found 1 chiefs kevt* fpp 97. >7il* 




II.— Tun Decorative TiUNSFORyviios of 
Naivrae Object's 

From thing* made by hands ! now pass to natural objects, 
that we may u* how these too ate sailed upon and modified 
by primitive folk. 

Natural objects f;OI naturally into two main daiaea— 
lianimstc and animate subjects ; in oilier woids, physiol 
phenomena and bring teings. 

t< J% 'vamarphi. 

Under the term of •'physioomorph"' I propose to describe 
any representation of an object or operation in the physical 
rro rid. The benrens arid all the powers therein have been 
depicted in every age and by diverse peoples -usually, bjt 
not invariably, with rotne mystical oc religion* signiboncc- 

Chicf of the dreaded powers of the air were the thunder- 
storm, with its concomitants, the thunder and lightning. 
T vests have impressed themselves upon the imagination of 
man, not only on account of their majesty, but ajo because 
of man's impotence. The thunder is the voice of the god, 
the lightning his destructive and blasting energy. 

The most obriom sign for lightning, a npag line, is 
practically ubiquitous Similarly the sun is variously de- 
picted as a star irith few or many rays , as a circle, -with a 
cross cc star inscribed within it, or with rays projecting 
from iu periphery. A phin disc, or more often a crescent, 
stands for the mcon. 

As the heavenly powers are so generally associated with 

1 OiruSi— of oc tootemins the "dn ot oiernil nilurei ulant, 
physical 
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Fc.6a.— MooonMoU tala symtrt; Fig. 6j.— D ecorative detail 

nlvcr Holms fmm an niiiwr.t Poe'alo 

arnlldnc-Jii; akir Moines 
thones has been, and is Mill actively and sympathetically 
studied by American anthropologists, as in o valuable paper 1 
by F. IL Cushing, who remarks 11 The scmi-orcle is 
classed as emblematic of the rainbow; the obtuse angle as 
of the sky; the zigzag ns lightning; terraces as the sky 
horizons, acd modifications of the latter is the .mythic 
•ancient sacred place of the spaces,’ “ and so on. 

By combining several of these elementary symbols in a 
single device, sometimes a mythic Idea was beautifully ex- 
pressed For example, Fig. 6a is the totem-badge Major 
J. W. Powell received from the Moki Pueblos c£ Ariiona 
as a token of bis induction into the rain gent of that people. 
An earlier and simpler form of this cccurs or. a very ancient 
sacred medicine jnr. (Fig. 63.) The sky (a), the ancient 
place of the spaces— region of the sky gods — (a), the douci- 
lioes (C>, and the falling rain (d), are combined, and depicted 
1 A StM/} Putib r*l!ir f , etc, lfSl 



the havens, the cdestinl phenomena and bodies come to 
represent tlic'e cosinical deities and symbolism is born. 
In the following pages I touch upon seme of the symbolism 
of phyiicoiuorplis in America; later, in dealing with religion 
and its symbolism, I shall discuss similar symbols in the 
Old World. 

The syinboUlm of their autoe- 
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to symbolise the storm, which was the objective of the 
cihorutions. ritiuls, and ceremonials to which the jar was 
an appurtenance. 

Dr. J. Walter Feirkes, in a more rce*nt piper entitled 
"A few Summrr Ceremonials at live Ttmyan Pueblo*/ 11 

givtt an interesting account of 
the Flute C/*«mony. Several 
ancient rain-cloud tilci are 
described: one of them (Fig. 
64) rms in the room of the 
South House, whveh contained 
the altar. “Like it* fellow, this 
tile had an O-mouhuk [cloud] 
symbol, with fulling rain and 
Fnv 64.— » Rained ouil tile t» the the two lightning snakes de- 
Soolh Umk Li a ***» upcn it Th«r* 

t«CTWC"j ■utfFr*in , . . 

also fourteen broad black 

parallel line* on a white ground reprinting falling rain. 
Three rain-cloud semi-circles were outlined by a broad 
Mick band above the falling rain. The field of the clouds 
brown, nnd the middle cloud, which was the large it. 
had a conventionalised half-ear of corn,* consisting of too 
parallel rows of rectangular kernels, each with 4 dot in the 
middle A field of green occupied the whole face of the 
tile above th; figures of the rnin-eJoeds. On this region, 
ris!>3 from the depression which separates the lateral from 
the merlin! nin-cloud, one on each side, there mu a brown 
rigrag lightning figure outlined in black. Bach of these 
bore a simple terraced uS’t-fa [n terraced tablet placed on 
tile head of ccrtaio figures] on the head " (p. m). 

Mr. Cushing' Iris drawn mention to a bowl of which 
tile form U well as its decoration is symbolic Ho says. 
"Thus, upon all sacred vessels, from the drums of the 






1 " A ft- fen Cc.-Twuih n the Ticyin Pueblo?,"/"™' 
ff Anumu Et/uubj, ,«J Anhniio, li., 159a. 

1 M'K « Indian can. • Ut. tit., p 517. 
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esoteric medicine societies of die priesthood and all rases 
pertaining lo them, to the hcraffic appurtenances of the 
sacred dance or WM, nl! decorations «eie intentionally 
emblematic Of this numerous ebss of vessels I nil! choose 
but one for illustration 
— the prayer-meal-bowl 
of the A'iJ'fvt. (Fig 65.) 

In this both form and 
ornamentation are sig- 
nificant In explaining 
bow the form of this 
vessel :s held to to sym- 
bolic, I trill quote a 
passage from the 'crea- 
tion myth,' as I rendered 
it in an article on the 
origin of corn, belong- 
ing tc a series on 'Zui-i fl0 - 65. — Zufii prayo-nral-bo*! 1 rier 
Bread-stuff,' published °" h ' ,r ^' 

this year [?iS8j] in the Afil/umu of Indimapohi, 
Indiana. 'Is not the bowl the emblem of the earth 
our mother? For from her »c draw both food and 
drink, as a babe draws nourishment from the breast of 
ita mother ; and round, os is the rim of a howl, so is the 
horiaon, terraced with mountains, whence rise the clouds.’ 
This alludes to a medicine bowl, nor to one of the handled 
kind, but I will apply it os far as it goes to the latter. The 
two terraces on either side of the handle are in representa- 
tion of the ‘ancient »CTed pbee of the spacer, ' the handle 
being she line of the sky, and sometimes painted with the 
rainbow figure Now the decorations arc a trifle mere com- 
plex. We may readily perceive that they tepreicnt tadpoles, 
dragon-flies, with :lso the frog or toad. All this is of easy 
interpretation. As the tadpole frequent* the pool* of spring- 
time he has been adopted as the symbol of spring tains ; 
li e dragon-fly hover? over pool* in summer, hence typifies 
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the rami of summer; and the frag, maturing in then later, 
symbolic* the rains cf the later seasons; for all these pools 
are doe to rainfall When, sometimes, the figure of tbo 
sacred butterfly replace* that of the dragon-fly, or alternates 
with it, it symbolises the beneficence of summer; since, by 
a reverse order of reasoning, the Zunis think that the butter- 
flies and migratory birds bring the war/* season front the 
'land of everlasting summer.’ 

"Upon vessels of special function, bke these we have 
just noticed, peculiar figures may be regarded as em- 
blematic. On other classes, no matter how evidently con- 
ventional and expressive decorations may leem (excepting 
always toceroic designs), i: U wise to use great caution in 
their interpretation at intentional and not merely imitative." 

The study of symbols i* a peculiarly difficult one, and 
there is no branch of our subject which contains so many 
pitfalls for the unwary. The two following paragraphs, 
respectively by Messrs. Holmes and Cushing. 1 afford a 
useful warning! — 

“ There are those who, seeing these forms already endowed 
with symbolism, begin at what I conceive to bo the wrong 
end of the process. They derive the form of the symbol 
directly from the thing symbolised. Tnus the current ter oil 
is, with many races, found to be a symbol of water, and its origin 
is attributed to a literal rendering of the sweep and curl of the 
waves. It is more probable tint the scroll became the symbol 
of the sea long after its development through agencies similar 
to those described above and that the association resulted 
from the observation of incidental resemblances. This 
same figure, in use by the Indians of the interim of tbe 
continent, is regarded as symbolic of the whirlwind, and it 
is probable that any symbol-using people will find in the 
features and phenomena of their environment, winterer it 
may be, sufficient resemblance to any of tbeir decorative 
devices to lead to a symbolic association ■ (p. 460}. 

1 Annxtl fitptrt Frinxii if Klhttlefy, i» 
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“To both tbc scroll or volute ntit! the fret, and modifica- 
tions of them ages later, the l’ueblo ha* attached meanings. 
Those wlxj lave visited the South-west ar.d ridden over the 
wide, banco [Alins during late autumn or early spring have 
bem astonished to find traced on the sand, by no visible 
agency, perfect concentric circle? and scrolls or volutes 
yards long, and its regular as though drawn by a skilled 
arost The circles are made by the wind driving portly 
broken weed-stalks around and around their paces of attach- 
ment until live fibre* by which they are auchorcd sever and 
tbc stalks are blown away. The volutes ate formed by the 
stems of red top grass and cf a round-topped variety of the 
Cbenopodium drifted onward by tire whirlwind, yet around 
ar.d around their bushy adhesive tops. The Pueblos, ol> 
serving these marks, especially thax they sre abundant after 
a wind storm, have wondered at their similarity to the 
printed scrolls on the pottery of their ancestors. Even to-day 
they believe the sand marks to be the tracks of the whirl- 
wind, which is a god in their mythology of such distinctive 
personality that the circling eagle is supposed to be related 
to him. They have naturally, therefore, explained the 
analogy above noted by the inference that their ancestors, 
in painting the volute, had intended to symbolise the whirl- 
wind by representing his tracks. Thenceforward the scroll 
was drawn on certain classes of pottery to represent the 
whirlwind and modifications of it (for instance, by the 
colour-sign belonging to any one of tbc ‘six regions’) to 
signify other personified winds" (p. 3:5). 

It is interesting to note that colours are often symbolic. 
Thuv *4 a footnote to p. tti, /at. at, Dr. Fewkes says:— 
“ Red is the colour of the south, yellow of the north, blue 
or the west, and white of the east. For the west the avail- 
able pigment used has, however, a green colour, although 
blue is the colour corresponding to weit.' A correspondence 
on the colours of the windi was carried on in the Auidtmy 
in 1683. Dr. Whitley Stokes points out (p 114) that 
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among the Mayas of Yucatan red was associated with the 
cast, while with the nottb, black with the west, and yellow 
with the south. (Cf. Brinton, Felk-Lan Journal, i. p. 546.) 
In Ireland, east was puplc; sooth, white; north, black; 
and west, dun; die sub-niuds between $. and E. were red 
and jvllow respectively; between S. and \V, gteen end 
blue; between N. and \V., grey and ilafl: brown; between 
X. and E. dark grey ar.d kpeekled. Professor Max MUlkt 
(p. 30 a) notes that among tl»e Navajos E. is dark; S, 
blue; W., ycilow; X, whit- (ef. Mathews, Amt,. An' i, 
April 1883); and in the Veda E. was red; S., while; W., 
dark or dark blue; and N., very dark. Lastly, Mr. 
Hildenc Friend (p. 318) rays that in China and ancient 




Fig. 6i— Tiicinjj U l lintLcxfc etched oa a lainlw ioUicco- pips, in 
Bcrlift ; thrJr-oigMUi noiixfcl ttW. 

Jar* there were five deities or rules — (t) black, vratcr, X. ; 
(a) red, fire, S.; (3) green, wood, E.; <4) white, metal, W.j 
(5) yellow, earth, middle. Colonel Garrick Mallery has 
also some notes on this subject, fotrlk Ann. Rtp. Bunaa 
Ethnol, 'Vuhingtor-. p. 53. and Tenth Ann. Rtp., p. 618. 

It is very rarely that landscapes are drawn by savages 
purely for decorative purposes. Maps or plans, or CSngrjnu 
which are virtually a kind of elevation section, or even a 
sort of bird's-eye view, may be limned for mnemonic or 
directive purposes (p. 809); hut pictorial views are so rare 
that it is worth while giving an illustration of one (Fig. 66) 
which I found etched nn a bom boo tofcoceo-pipc, from 
Torres Straits, in tire Museum fur Volkerkundc, in Berlin. 
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I have little doubt th»t the island of Mer is here intended, 
on account cf the shape of the hill and the presenoe of 
dome-shaped structures, which 1 take to be the beehive 
huts which characterise the eastern tribe of Tone! Straits. I 
add for comparison a rough sketch (Fig. 67) I took of this 
island, as seen from the south-west by west- 
The natives hue a legend that this hill, 11 Gelam," was 
originally n dugoctg ; and I believe the eye-mark in the 
native's drawing is intended for the eye of Gelam, 11 Gelam 
dan,” and the projection to the extreme left to indicate 
Gefaun's nose, “ Gdatn pit," a small jutting rocky escarp- 
ment at the head end or the island, which is enormously 
exaggerated in the drawing. I take t that the break in the 




F10. 67.— Sketch of Mer (Murray Idudj, by the uba, (rent (he 
souh-wett-bywest, showing the kill Cetam. 



ground of Kg. 66, below the firs; bird, indicates the hill 
•‘Kotkor,’ 1 which forms the tail cf the dugong in my sketch, 
and nhich is one end of the horse-shoe shaped crater of a 
volcano. The part extending beyond this is the lava-flow 
which forms the north-eastern half of the island. 1 The 
vegetation a suggested in a very perfunctory manner. 1 
do not know what the lines that stream from the apex of 
the hill are intended for. I should add that to make it 
approximately topographically accurate, the native picture 
should be reversed, 5 assuming my identification to be 

* Of. rap by a'lthnc ia a piper "On the Geology of Torres Sudm” 
by ProfeiM a A C- BaM*. W. /. Sotlu, and G. A J. C It. Trent, 
yef. Irish Atad.. xxx.. :?yi. pp. jio-sf 1 - 

5 An interest!^ exi»plcof r«vtr*»1 i. fuinit on a tuntuo lolneeo- 
pip» uh.-h I otialneil on tie iilll'l nr Mabuk< la Tern, SuaUt, an<l 
•liieh t have |Ucn to the Naiinoil Mn»» at Wuhligton. U.S.A. 
Or on* .ilk of .tie (u|>e was c-1 flAR IR. ml m the ull«i M&RAPi 
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cotrccL What I Imagine to have occurred is oa follows: — 
The artist intended to represent Mex (Murray Island), and 
he drew the peak of the principal hill, Gclam, from a very 
characteristic pcint of view (I have sketches of my own 
similar to this); in order to give a realistic touch he inserted 
the eye, which is a prominent hlsck of volcanic ash, anti 
added the nose. The view is sugge&ve, but it is an 
impossible one, and it appears to me that this ia chai- 
actcriitic of a great deal of the pictorial art of savages. 

a. Blomrfhi. 

Tho terms "«oo morph" and " phyllomorph" have been 
employed for the representations in art of plants and 
aniniali. Although man is, roologically considered, only 
a higher animal, it is convenient to retain the term 
"anthiopomotph," which has been used by some writers 
to express representation! of the human form. All three 
terms have reference to living bc'njs, hence the appro- 
priateness of liaising them under the general designation 
of “btornorph." The btomorph is the rcpratntalion o' 
anything living in contradistinction to the sktruomorph, 
which, as we have seen, is the repretentation of anything 

Ike btler si if.; sure for a Buob-o (»|c, and iltc firmer I understood 
uti the roniM ./ lie ptare In Dtwiii where tho owner hail tut the 
buoboo from whleh he mode the piper p.cesiUy it was his own name 
It will t* chsnvrd ih»t this name. which ts really Rl RAU, is printed 
luii words. end the fi-nl U L upside down I imped that tho 
ev-.-sstonil reversal cf wonts is dua to the method of countire 00 the 
fioecce «lxh that people employ. They always teftn etihTr.e liBic 
finger n( the 1;S hand, and pots from the thumti of tbs left hind to 
the! of the ri-it. If t inti wtj ipetling cut 1 word letter by tetter s* 
If be were counting he might readily fall Into the error of putting tinur 
tht tint Idler in a piece ov-cpor-ling to tl« lutte Cnjer of the left 
hind, and 10 on. If lie tan who carved the pope I efim with R I R AU , 
tbit uvnl ..xild utIBie all the digit! of the left h.nd, and 10 VORA1 0 
wonld come right end hinanou on the right hnnd. 
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made, or of the physicoBKXpb which is the representation 
of an object or operation in the physical world. 

The fact that there is life in the original of the biomorph 
appears in most cases to exert an influence on the biomorph 
itself so that it comes to base what might almost be 
described as a (arrowed vitality. 

The dis tin ctlve Ivct i vities or qualities of any living being, 
more especially In the case of animals, very often cause 
them to be taken as symbolic of that particular quality. 
Ear example, the harmless, gentle, and affectionate dove, 
wliich only busies itself with parental cares, has come to be 
symbolic of peace. There arc other reasons to which 
allusion will be made which have conspired to render 
biomorphs very important in decorative art. 

Bicmorphs partake of one characteristic of their originals 
They have a life-history. All organisms are bom, they 
grow, they die- During their growth they all pass through 
greater or less changes. Sometimes these changes, as in the 
metamorphoses of mo6t insects, have attracted the attention 
of the least observant, and have appeared to be of such 
significance as to have been utilised for the Illustration of 
religious doctrines. Whether taking place In full daylight, 
open to casual observation, or hidden in obscurity, nr cn- 
capauied within an egg-shell, marvellous transformations 
invariably accompany the eatlier stages of lire development 
of animal!, from the egg stage. The development records 
an evolution, the history o( which is being worked out in 
detail by tha patient investigators of one of the moat 
fascinating of all branches of study — embryology. 

We inve non to trace the birth, the evolution, and the 
decaf of biemorphs, and we shall find that the subject is 
scarcely lea suggestive and interesting than that of the very 
animal* tb emotive*. 

Biomorphs are repre s ented foe varied purposes, and with 
Other representations may be classilied according to the 
diagram given in the introductory xeciion (p. 8). 
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-V Rtfrutnldtion of A blind Jdoit of Uft . 




Even such an abstract idea ns the Principle of Life, or 
Vital Energy, has been indicated in decorative arL “On 
every clan of food- and water-vessels, in collections of both 
ancient and modem Pueblo pottery (except on pitchers and 
some sacred receptacles), it may be observed as a singular, 
yet almost constant feature, that encircling lines, often even 

ornamental rones, are 
left open or not, as it 
mere, closed at the 
ends," (elites Cushing* 
i(P- 5 to). “ ho " I 
asked the I ndtan women, 
when I saw them making 
these little spaces with 
grot care, why they icok 
so much pains to leave 
them open They re- 
Fic '& —Pueblo watci-Ju ; afirr plied that to close them 
Cu.hlug. was 'fearful'.’— that this 

liulc space through tire line or rone on a vessel was the 
•exit trail cf life or being. 1 How it came to be first left 
open, and why regarded as tire ’ exit trail, 1 they could not 
telL When a a Oman lias made and painted a vessel she 
■ ill tell you with an air of relief that it is a ’Made Being 1 ; 
a* she place* the vessel in the kiln, she also places in and 
beside it food. The noise made by a pot when sttuck or 
when simmering on the (Ire is supposed to be the voice of 
its associated being. The clang of a pot when it break* 
or suddenly cracks in burning is the cry of this being j* it 
escapes or lepmtes from the vessel. That it ha* departed 
a argued from the fact that the raw when cracked never 



* F. IL Cu Jin*. •• A Study of Pueblo PotMry as iUmiiatire of 
7u-d CnUnrt Growth," FinrlA /tun. Rtf. Btoau Eti no/., :&SaSj. 
Washington, tSSti. 
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resounds ss ii did when whole. This vague existence 
never cries out violently unprovoked; bat it is supposed 
to acquire the jxiwcr of doin- so by imitation j hence, 
no one «irgs, whittle*, or makes other strange or metical 
sounds resembling those of earthenware under the circum- 
stances above described during the smoothing, polishing, 
painting, or oiler procesfet of finishing. 'lire being 
thus incited, they think, would surely strive la raroc out| 
and would break tlse vessel in so doing." In tlieir native 
philosophy and worship of water, the latter is supposed 
to coma n the source of continued life, hence life also dwells 
in a vessel containing water, and laving once held water, 
and in virtue of haring done 10, it contains the source of 
life “ If the encircling lines inside of the eating bowl, 
outside of the water jar, wore closed, there would be no 
exit trail for this invisible source of life, or for its influence 
or breath.* In attempting to arrive at the otigin of this, 
Cushing points out that it is very “difficult to smoothly 
join a line incised around a clay pot while Hill soft, and 
that this difficulty Is greater when tho ornamental band is 
laid on in relief, It would be a natural outgrowth of this 
predicament to leave the ends unjoined, which indeed the 
avago often did. "Tien psin! instead of incision or relief 
come to be the decorative agent, the lines or bonds would 
be left unjoined in imitation. As those acquainted with 
Ty lot's Early History 0/ Mankind will realise, a * myth of 
observation ’ like the above would come to be assigned in 
alter ages." 

The soul or spirit ns it is supposed to emerge from a 
person at death is often represented in Christian art as 
a miniature man or u a winged monstrosity, a* a 
butterfly by the ancient Greeks, or in various ways by 
different peoples. Souls of deceased persons may be en- 
shrined in living fruit eating bats,' frigate-bird*.* ftoco- 

1 Areonthc la a le-:nd «IUcte«l I17 the nothar b» Tom* Strain. 

1 Dr CV.inclon, ril JtoijuedMtl. |c lad. 
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diics, 1 lizards,* sharks,* or other animals. Under certain 
conditions the representation of any of these forma would 
be emblematic of the soul. 

The dove, dames {or tongue*) uf fire, wind, and other 
emblems arc symbolic of spirit in Christian art. 



II. Phylhmerfhi. 

It has been frequently remaikcd that plant forms are 
rarely represented by savages. A passible explanation may 
be found in the fact that plant life is so passive, it docs 
nothing actively or aggressively as compared with the 
irtcptctsiblc vitality of animals. Thus it does not impress 
iticlf on the imagination of backward peoples. 

Another explanation has been suggested to me by Dr. 
Colley March. The need of ornament is based 0:1 expect- 
ancy. 'Ihe eye it so accustomed to something in a certain 
nnoriition, tint when ibis is not seen tbcrc is experienced 
a sente of loss. Among savage peoples the eye is 
accustomed to dwell on vegetal forms which are always 
present. It is only when they cease to be present, as in the 
exceptional crcumsanccs of desert places. Or walled towns, 
that the sente of lose can arise. 

It is very probable that the reputed paucity of ornamenta- 
tion derived from the vegetable world amongst primitive 

folk may be partly due to 
out not recognising it as 
such Theircontentiomare 
not the some as ours, and 
they are often satisfied with 
what appears to us to be a 
very imperfect realism. Who, 
for example, would recognise in Fig. 69 the leaves of a small 

• M. bill', " Hole- uni! BamlswCierilthe am N.'V. Ntu Gutaf*. 1 * 

A". Sri. A/m., A v»V». vi, IS«., j> 6 

J M. D'Estrcy , " Etude cthmpirhij;* rer If Ldrard chrt Its Pcijfes 
Malnlsft I'olym’seos,” Z’.d«r*> tftbgtt. iii., 1&7?, p 711. 

* Dr. GjJrr^mn, 7 JU A/tSsmi/mi. p 136. 
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C9.-D.stjn tmnt on » 
luliulrn leaf. BalxM Irilw, 
C.»:nl Bratil; .fur Vto 
C»B String. 
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“ ca binge "•bearing wild palm? Yet the pattern on this 
painted Lark-tablet of the BakaYri tribe of Central Bnwil 
hat this significance, according to Professor von den Stcinin 
<cf- P «7S>- 

Bncfcwnrd people have to be taught to see beauty in 
nature, and it is very doubtful if the elegante nf lilt form of 
flower or leaf appeals to tlteui Bright colours no know 
please all, and it is the colour or scent of flower-" and leaves 
uliv» h causes them to be worn or used in decoration. 

One of the very few instances knoun to me in which 
vegetable forms are employed in ornamentation by the 
natives of British New Guinea occurs along the Fly River 
(Figs. 4, 8). These natives are fond of decorating their 
drums with leaves, hence it may happen that, on the principle 
of expectancy, leaves become menially associated with drum 
decoration, and in consequence often carved upon drums, 
and thence, by the constraint of the fueling of expectancy 
transferroi tu pipes and other objects ; the usual decoration 
becomes an engraved ornament. On the other hand, the Fly 
River appears to have been a culture route (pp. :S, jo), and 
the employment of plant motives (if the majority of those 
devices are really such) may be partly due to influence from 
Malaysia. Dr. M. Uhle 1 points out that "The influences nf 
the plant ornamentation nf the Fast Indian Archipelago ate 
also found In Western New Guinea. Although essentially 
•peculiar to the western pretion of the East lrvlian Archi- 
pelago It is not wanting in isolated eases in the eastern. 
Plant ornamentations in perforated carving arc known from 
Halmaheta which form a precise parallel with rhe carving* 
front Goclvink Boy. Further, the plain ornamentation 
occurs in Gedvink Bay also in isolated four-pctallcd 
flowers, as in Celebes, Halmahora, Timor, and Borneo, 
[l'lant garlands arc found on objects from tlte neighbour- 
hood of Ccclvink and Humboldt Bays] A complete 

1 *' Holt. and B*m!»i*Gorlthe K< Nurd Wial Ncu Gniam," n 
E'iau%rJjk. Mm., I 
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tendril with four rayed leaves [or fiewera] occurs as a 
pattern an a pottery-beater from Humboldt Bay. 1 Trust- 
worthy examples from further cast in North New Guinea 
arc either absent or arc as yet unrecorded. The influence 
of the western plant ornament is also felt in South west 
Kerr Guinea in the district between Kamrao and Etna 
Bays. The formation of a cruciform psttfoi through the 
arrangement of four Naaa shells, which occurs not only in 
Gcclrinfc Ray but al*> in South-west New Guinea at Wamuku 
Rii^cr, appears to lx; due to the influence of a plant pattern, 
the frequent four-petoDod flower.* 

In the central district of British New Guinea plant fnnns 
appear to bo again met with (Fig. ai). I say “appear,” 
as unless there is direct information front natives it b 
always risky to hazard a guess at to the meaning of a 
particular design. The reason for these designs is ot 
present quite obscure, but there can be no doubt that there 
is n reoxm for tliem, and a gooi one too. 

Where plants are represented by savage peoples we shall 
probably find tint is a rule tbeir employment U primarily 
due to other causes than the election of beautiful fotnn 
and graceful curves for their own sake?. A very good 
example of this is found among the magic patterns on the 
combs of the Negritos of Malacca, and 1 would refer tbe 
reader to the section on Sympathetic Magic (p. 335), where 
this is dealt with at considerable length. It may be that 
this four-rayed flower which is ci edited with magical 
properties is the same which, as Dr. Uhle has pointed 
out, is so wide))' spread in the decorative art of tlx; Malay 
Archipelago and Northern New Guinea. 

Few plants have penetrated into the psychical life of man 
to the same extent as the lotus The food-plant^ which 
afford sustenance to his body, rarely, as such, enter the 
portals of art. K\rn those used in fermentation do not 

1 P. "Studi anlrojx ed etoegr. nitlo Nwjva Quinta,* 4 

/rr rA»trcJ\ t it JS W., V II . iS?;. H. X , Ncl 91* 
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necessarily fire much better. The chief exception is the 
vine, which from its graceful habit of growth tutd its 
decorative leaves and clusters of grapes readily iendi itself 
ro artistic treatment, but in this ease it was probably on 
recount of tho " nine that mafceth glad tltc heart of man," 
tather than the beauty of the vine, that this creeper became 
a favourite motive in decorative art Having once effected 
an eatranoa b>' appealing to the lower senses, the vine 
retained its position by gratifying the higher. This chapter 
in the history of art has, however, yet to he written. 

Neither mere utility nor intrinsic beauty appear to a 
necessary qualification for the establishing of plant-life in 
decorative art. It is only, so to speak, when plants are 
provided with a soul, when an inner meaning is read into 
them, that they become iromonnEsod. 

The best example of this is found in the hiitory of the 
lotus in decorative art Religion introduced it, symbolism 
established it, and habit or expectancy retained it. 

Tin Joint aad its WanJtrinft. 

As many mistakes hare arisen from the confuiion of the 
Egyptian lotus with the rose water-lily it is necessary to 
clearly distinguish between them. 

Tbe White lotus iotas) and the blue lotus (,V. 

cietuha), which is only a colour variety of the former, hare 
a disc-like leaf, cleft nearly to its centre, which .‘loots on the 
surface of tho water. The calyx Iras only four coarse Sepals 
which are dark green in colour, .nrd which entirely cneaio 
the bud until it begins to open. As it expands the delicate 
white or sapphire blue petals offer a marked contrast to the 
sepal*. From four points of view of the open flower a 
central and two Literal sepals will be evident, often when 
the flower logins to fade the sepals tend downward* but 
the petals do not apand to a greater extent than is shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. jo) in which will also bo 
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seen the characterwie seed-capsule with its rosette-like 
apes. 

Tlvo row water-lily, or water-bean (A&/v»iVn*u iftdoium), 
according to Ptofe-sor Goodyear , 1 is r.o: represented in Egyp- 
tian pattern omameat Its leaves (Fig. 71), standing met 
out of the water, aw bel!-shap«i and not slit. The calyx has 
nunv.rous, over-inppitig, seale-iike sepals. Vhc flower opens 
widely and the braid petals disappear from view by the 
expansion of the blossom. Tbc seed-pod resembles the 
spou of a natering-poL Sir J. G. Wilkinson aays," “The 
Xclumbium, common in India, grows no longer in Egypt, 



Fro. 7a— Rough ri«ch of the Kcypnn loiw Utu,)-, slice 

uripml drioisp by Tro&wit Goodyr;r. 

and the care taken in planting it formerly seems to show 
it was not indigenous in Egypt.” 

In every look dealing with Ancient Egypt numerous 
figures of tho Vows will be noiiccd either in scenes iilustrat- 
Ing tlio cult of some divinity and as sacred symbols, or in 
later times employed merely for decorative effect. The 
same remark applies, though to n less extent, to the art of 
Chaldea, Assyria, l'crsin, India, Phccnicia, and several of 
the Mediterranean countries 

Why should this motive be so widely spread? Tac most 
obvious answer has already been suggested Religion intro- 

I W. H. (Jooi)cu, TAt Grammar tf />. /Mr, iB»r. 

! J. (i. W’Ulinion, lit J/iU’iin-i and CuUstil rtf Jiuuii' 
ii. (Jill alllimi), *07. 
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duccd the lotus to art. We have already noticed the 
earthly original, now alluvion must to briefly made to its 
symbolism; then its original home must be sought; and 
finally, same nf its wanderings traced, and a few of its 
variations and transformations noted. 




Fro. 71. — SVetch of the Inctiin tores UVilawtiu* i/rr*iniv> | liter 
IMunjHia ifi r&cj/t: Hi: tii We m ill. from Gcotyeu. 

It appears that in Ancient Egypt the lotui was symbolic 
ol »hc sun; a text at Dendcrah says, "The Sun, which was 
from the beginning, rises like a hawk from the midst of its 
lotus bud. When the doors of its leaves open i-.i sapphire- 
coloured brilliancy, it has divided the night from the day.” 1 
1 itn^wfc, KiUgin n*j AfyUihgit fa AHt* sFpf'/r, i, p. iojj 
cf. Coedynu, p. 6. 
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At fXcndcrah a Xing makes an offering of the Iot as to the Sun- 
god, HcniSi with the words, “ I o Oer tbee die flower which 
xr*s in the beginning, the glorious lily of the Great Water/’ 1 

Fig. 71 is a detail 
taken from a plate in the 
second volume of the 
magnnlccnc atlin by 
Pri»e d'Avennes; 1 i : is 
part cf the offerings on 
an altar before Osiris 

He. 71.— Lolas flowers and OnJ, pamud “ ho “ ° a "' 0d wilh ‘*» e 
on tb# coffin of u mammy from the «olar disc. Ctofis if the 
Nccr^>l«4 <4 Ttiebes Twentieth sun in the Lower Work! 
D/TMJir ; after Mu* tfAvonr** during tho night, 

and die father of Horm Hoius is sometimes depicted 
seated on a lotus. 

Tbe various animals which wore symbolic of the auo or 
associated with sun divinities are also placed in direct 
connection with the lotus, as if to emphasise its solar 
significance; for example— 

The solar-bull is well recognised in Egyptian mythology, 
the Hull-god Apis being an incarnation of Osiris, and an 
offspring of the Sun-god, Ptah of Memphis. Similarly also 
for Assyria* Merodacli, 14 the Bull of Light,* was originally 
a Sun-god; his Syrian equivalent wat BanL The Phaniltian 
Moon-goddess, Asbrtc, l.ad the bull 05 her symbol, and the 
bull of Eurnjxi was its counlcrpsr. The Taurus of the 
On Id can Zodiac commenced tbe year. 

Tbe lion was another sun-animal both in Egypt and in 
Cluldea and Assyria. 

Among birds the hawk and the eagle were sun symbols, 
especially the former, and it is sometimes depicted standing 
on x lotuf. The whr-goose is also important in its asso- 
ciation with the lotus. {Fi£ 12% a) 

1 Drugtch, RiUgl**. etc., L p. Ill; Ur, d/. t p. 6. 

• J/iiftto de f Art Egypuw hi Ahnu* w#u// # l5;3. 
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In call)’ Cjptiui potter } 1 we find lotus derivatives grouped 
oiththoBoIarcrossandothcrsjmboUofthcsun. (Fig. 129 , i.) 

The association of the lo:u3 with the sun probsbly led to 
iti other symbolic relations, snd these latter have rather 
drawn attention away from what ia here regarded os the 
more primitive symbol. 

The lotus was ;« well recognised symbol of life, resurrec- 
tion, and immortality. It was largely employed in funeral 
rites in Egypt, and is constantly associated with mummies, 
and also symbolised the resurrection, but this latter idea 
was associated in the Egyptian mind with reproductive 
power, and hence the relation of this also to tlie lotus. 
Professor Maspeto says : 1 "The assimilation and occa- 
sional complete identity of the Supreme Cod with the 
sun being once admitted, tlw assimilation and complete 
Identity of tlw secondary divine beings with Ra (tlx* tin) 
were a matter of course Anton, Osiris, Hoiui, Ptnh, wen? 
regarded iometimes as the living soul of Ra, sometimes 
as Ka himself" Front this would result a mingling and 
extension of symbolism; but upon these troubled waters 
the lotus calmly rides supreme. Its nMOciatjoa with iho 
sun. its connection with reproductive energy, ili descent 
into the grave, and its symbolism of a resurrection have 
given to the lotus that immortality which it symbolised 
Although Ictus designs are profusely scattered up and 
down in Egyptian art there is no reason for believing that 
the Egyptians regarded it a? a national emblem, but it was 
a univct&dly recognised symbol. At the beginning of the 
year it sprouted from its slimy bed and floated beautiful 
and pure nn the surface of the narers. At sutnife the buds 
ojn-ucd and studded die water with white or eciukan asters, 
which dined when night fell. Every autumn it died its 
annual death only as prelude to the vernal resurrection. 

The intensely religious mind of tlw Ancient Egyptians 
1 Jluyera, JlitUv* aaiiiiwi Su Aw/'.Vi St I'Ori-nt, p Jr, ct 
Crx-Iyoir, p n. 
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vis permuted with the problems ot- death and elevated 
by the prospect of immortality. Resurrection and future 
l>li« uere articles of firm faith, not merely a pious hope. 
What wondet then, with this religious saturation of im- 
mortality, that lire flower which symbolised the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs and 
elsewhere ! 

If the reader will take the trouble to compare lotus 
representations in books on Egyptology it will be beyond 
dispute that it is the white or blue lotus (Nympha»), and 
not the rose water-lily (Nelumbiuiu •, which is so ubiquitously 
delineated. 

A slightly con- 
ventionalised 
lotus with two of 
its tore* (Fig. 73) 
. drawn on a vase 
/ contemporaneous 
with the pyramids, 
from the Necro- 
polis of Memphis 
(Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties, 399S- 
3503 nc.y 

The same lotus flower (Fig. 7a) app&ars some two 
thousand years iater in a representation of ah offering to 
Osiris from the Necropolis of Thebes belonging to the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Indeed, it was painted and carved 30 
frequently for thousands of years that it would be impos- 
sible to describe its variations and applications. I must, 
however, permit inyadf to allude to one ot two examples 
"bids arc interesting from other points of new. In Plate 
VIII., Fig. ir. ve see single lutea Gowers employed in an 
isolated manner ia a border pattern, and alternating with 
these is another device. Tim separation of the elements 
of a border pattern is by no means universal in Egyptian 
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decorative art; for example, tlie scroll pattern (Fig. 74) 
from the Necropolis of 
Thebe* i* a geed ex- 
ample of a pattern which 
gives an idea of flow, 
but even here there is 

a lack of continui y in Fio. 7*. — I«ii>* border; fiom Gocdjfar, 
tlie spiral lund which * n “ Pri» d'Mm 
creates a feeling of dissatisfaction when one attempt* to 
trace out the construction of the design. It is evident 
tliat in such patterns the spiral is quite a secondary motive, 
and it thus has not been worked out 
logically; the lotus Boners and the rosettes 
arc the essential elements of the pattern. 

With the last figure we may compare 
the scroll detail (Rfr 75) from a Mdifth * :ra * 75— 
vane, the lotus flower being represented ™ 

by Tour black Marks, and the scroll has 
acquired that development which 28 so after Ceaxe. 
characterisde of /Egi-an art. 

Various causes may lead to the 
evolution of a recugnised scheme 
of decoration of certain objects, 
but when a new class of object* 
is to be decorated the attist lias a 
chanoa to exhibit his originality; men 
so this is about die last thing which 
decorative artists do manifest. The 
constraint of custom appears to exert 
an influence too potent to be readily 
snappal, and so the Egyptian decora- 
tor, being further tied by religious 
sentiment, ormmented oven exton- NwopoUt of TK-i<*, 
sivo .rca. such as the ceilings of ^‘Xe,' 

tombs, wti Ictus designs, the main rrim J’Awun. 
element? of which had been elaborated elsewhere. 
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In Fig. 76 wc have A ceiling design in whkh the lotas is 
very appjuvnt both in flow and bud; the loscitca, like 

■ spiders' webs, may possibly re- 
present the leaves <k the Ictus 
(Fig. 70), and we have the some 
inteilocking but discontinuous 
spirals that 62 cur in Fig. 74. 

A different treatment ot the 
same motire :s seen in Fig. 77, 
bat here only the lotus fiouers 
and the interlocking scrolls are 
employed. Below each flower 
is a fan likc portion apparently 
Fi&. r rom ih* lied cxi to die farmer; this may 

ha « Son ' c ‘ip^cancc or i. nuy 
iu .NiscUcnib Drunks ; he merely n convenient method 
l ' lue of fining off ihc flower. 

In these oW Egyptian designs 
the rootle ii often associated with the k#as and lotus deriva- 
tives, as ia Fig. J4i and it n»j, happen, aa In Fig. 7S, that the 
former is the most prominent motive. The lotus is here 
tipri'icnied solely by the black triangles which occupy the 
angles of the quadrangular spaces which contain the rorettes; 
at all events there is good evidence to support this view. 

The anguluiiation of the I&tt pattern gives us Fig, jij, 
which many people would imagine 10 he Gteck, although, 
*» “ matter of fact, it is ancient Egyptian. The rosettes and 
tlw angled scrolls alone persist. We cnnirnt speak uiili 
certainly ns to the reason for the modification of the scrolls, 
hut it is probable tlut it resulted from an attempt to copy 
inch a pointed de-ugir as Fig. ;S in textiles, and the pattern 
metamorphosed by the new conditions was painted on the 
tomb ceilings along with iu more flowing progenitor. For 
futtlvcr examples or analogous trjuisferer.ee o( dcsignS from 
one technique to another, and their consequent trans- 
formation, the reader it referred to p. tic. 
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Professor Flinders Faria has stated that the scroll or 
spiral mas one of the greatest factors in the early dcurbp- 
meut of ornament, ami only second to the lotus in tlva part 
it pfajod in tl>e decorative ideas of the ancient world. 
What it symbolised, if symbolism anythin" )t did, we know 
not. Some affect to see In It a representation of the 
wanderings of the soul, but why, as Professor Petrie 
suggests, some souls should come to the ond of tlvrir 
wanderings in n spiral and others in an oral U not 
explained. Its oldest use was on ttie scirata, whtsre it was 
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clearly used first as "filling-in* ornament We can first 
trace i: about 3,500 rc At firR in loose unconnected 
M C B and “S" links, and afterwards in every variety of 
combination, continuous w well as unconnected, the scroll 
line wind* its way for ages through the records cf Egyptian 
decomtion. Vet there is a clear margin of icoo yens at 
Icoft between any Egyptian date of its asc and its appear- 
ance in the art of other ancient countries. Front the fact 
that it is genet ally coloured yellow in Egyptian denims, 
Prrfcssor Petrie infers that gold was used in these forms 
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lo enclose gems, cloisonne nnd colixiieil slancs; indeed 
Sdilicinann found such trofk in his exploration* at Myccn*. 

Mr Arthur Evans remarks: 1 — “On the twelfth dynasty 
[about between r 738 and *565 B.c.] scarabs the returning 
spiral mauve, as is well known to Egyptologists, was dove- 
loped to an extraordinary degree. These purely spiral types, 
like the twelfth dynasty motives, ncre*al‘« copied by the 
native Cretan engravers. I'rom Crete, where we flr.d these 
Argcan forms 'n nctual juxt;p»i:ion with their EgyjRian 
prototypes, wc ran trace them to the early cemeteries of 
Amorgosi and here and in other Aegean islands like Melos 
can see them taking befoie our eyes more elaborate develop- 
ments Roinfaccd a thousand years later by renewed 
sntinucy of contact between the Aegean peoples and tho 
Egypt of Aiucoophu III, the same system was to regain n 
fresh vitality as the principal motive of tho Mycenaean gold- 
smith’s work. Eut though this later influence reacted on 
Myccnxan art [about 1500 C.C.), as can be seen by the 
Otchomcnos ceiling, the root of sis spiral decoration is to 
be found in the earlier 1 Aegean ’ system engrafted long 
before, in site d>ys ol the twefth dynasty. 

" In tho wake of early caramerre the stmc spinliform 
motives were to spread still further afield to the Dnnubian 
basin, and thence in turn by the valley of the Elbe to the 
Amber Const of the North Sea, there to supply the Scandi- 
navian B rente Age population with their leading decorative 
deigns. AdOiXivl by the Celtic tribes in the Central Euro- 
pean area, they took at a somewhat later date a westerly turn, 
renched Britain with live invading Eel gar, and finally sur- 
vived in Irish Ail" 2 

Among the most frequent of the decorative designs 

1 A. ] RtrtM, " Primitive Pletngrapkr -wil a Prat Phnnlclan Sour, 
lr«n Cute anil tin IVIcfoa'U»v,~/<ii/n. HrltmU Siullti, «i», lSyj, 
!*• J« 

‘CC dso a CiiTij, “The Ooglm ol y-.liiooric Ora-mto: in 
lril’nd."_/iv/n. AV|. &M, Am. /ttbar', i&yj, (Sny 
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employed by the Assyrians arc the knop (or bud) ind 
flower pattern and the rosette, and usually these are found 
in combination. For the former design I shall employ tho 
Greek term M Anthemion." 

M That flower,'* write MM. Perrot and Chip**, 1 “lias 
been recognised as the Eu>plian lotus, but Luyard believes 
its type to hnve hocn furnished, perhaps by a srorfc* tulip 
which is very ixsnmon towards the beginning of spring in 
Mesopotamia. 1 We out selves believe lather in the. imita- 
tion of a motive from the stuffs the jewels, the furniture, 
and tic pottery that Mesopotamia drew from E^ypt at a 
VHjr>- early date through the intermediary of the Phttniebna. 
The Phccnician* themselves appropriated thr same motive 
and introduced it with their own man u fart ures, net only 
into Mesopotamia but into every country washed by the 
Mediterranean. Our conjecture U to some extern con- 
firmed by an observation of Sir H. J-ayard’s. This lotus 
flower is only to be found, be says, in the most recent of 
Assyrian monuments, in those, namely, that date from the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C., centuries during which 
the Assyrian kings more than once invaded Phcenicia and 
occupied Egypt 7 in the more oncicnt bas reliefs, flowers 
with a very different aspect— copied in all probability direct 
frocn nature — are alone to be found. 

4 ' The lotus flower is to be found, moreover, in rronu 
merits much older than those of the Sargonuis, but that 
does not in any way disprove the hypothesis of a direct 
plagiarism. Tnc commercial relations between the valleys 
of the Nile and the Euphrates date from a much more 
remote epoch, and about the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty the Egyptians seem to have occupied in force 

* G. Pern* Md C Chlpia. A 7Ti(/ery tf An /it CkaMsn smJ 
Atytfa. Mu i. n 303- 

•‘a. JL Layari), itt tW AW»i of Siotttk chJ Astyti*, L 

P IS*, wr.e. 

* AW «*vi A*/ /ft A’rmafnt, ii. p. 2i2 t Dote. 
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the lasin or Ihc Khabour, ihc principal affluent of the 
Euphrates. bayard found many traces of their passage 
o*<i and sojourn in that district, among them a series 
of scarths, many of which bore the superscription o( 
ninthmc9 III. [m3x-i 4«9 n.c.} So that the points of 
contact wire numerous enough, and the mutual intercourse 
sufficiently Intimate and prolonged, tC< account for the 
a&imlhtlon by Mesopotamian artists of a- motive taken 
from the flora of Egypt, and to be seen on almost every 
object imported from the Nile Valley. This imitation 
appears all Hie mote probable as in the paintings of Theban 
tombs, dating from a much more remote period than the 
oldest Nincvitc remains, the pattern with its alternate bud 
and flower is complete {Plate VIII., Fig. t a). 

" The Assyrians borrowed tlioir motive from Egypt, but 
tltcy gave it more than Egyptian perfection They gave it 
the definite shape, that even Greece did roc disdain to copy. 
In the Egyptian friete the cents and flowers arc disjointed; 
their isolation is unsatisfactory both to the eye and the 
reason. In the Assyrian pattern they are attached to a 
continuous undulating stem, where sinuous lines add greatly 
to the elegance of the composition " 

While admitting that the lotus motive overran Assyrian 
art there is reason to believe that it did so only because 
there was an antecedent style upon which it could be 
engrafted The pattern shown in Fig. 10 , Plate VIII, is an 
example of an Assyrian anthemion engraved on au ivory 
panel in the iiritish Museum, and of purely Assyrian 
workmanship It is north uhile attempting to ttacc this 
leek as for as possible- In Fig. 4 , Plate VIII., nc have a 
pattern painted in red, hluc, while, and yellow upon 
planter, discolored by Sir Henry I a yard in Nchodud- 
ii. /Air's palace in Nineveh. In this there is a serial 
repetition of a disc, or splietrr, which is pendant; all the 
pendants are cutincrSci! !/,• a single cord, which appears as 
if it wire drawn into Icops by their weight 
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In Fig. 7 , Plate VII L, we have a representation from a 
none carving of an Anyrinn pavilion, ai>i in Fig. i a 
"tabernacle” from the famous bionrc gates of Balawat, 
which were made for Shalmaneser II., and arc now in the 
British Museum. Vet more simple is the usscll&d canopy 
(Fig. 6) from an enamelled brick from Mm rout], a king 
who is standing under this canopy has a fringe (Fig. 5} to 
Ms robe which is composed of alternate white and yellow 
Usds. King Sargon (about Tit nc.) is alio represented 
on a relief from Khctsabnd in the Louvre, with a similar 
fringe (Fig. 1) to the hem of his robe. 

Any one who has done any plaiting in bandi of two 
colouis knows that if the intersections be truly alternate tho 
fringe along tho opposite borders will all be of the same 
colour as in A, Plate VIII , hut if the colours tun in stripes 
the fringe all round will be composed of alternate patches 
of colour. When bands composed of several threads are 
employed, it is necessary to knot tine strands together at tho 
edge to prevent freeing. A mote pleasing bordet is formed 
by taking half the strands of ono bund and tying them to 
half the strands of the next bund of the same colour, and so 
on (B, Phta VIII.). By this means we naturally obtain a 
structural root like origin for each tassel in the fringe, which 
may b: termed the connecting strand. This appears to 
hate been the common ntellvcd of finishing oil the edge of 
Assyrian textiles. 

There is thus no difficulty in accounting for a fringe of 
tassels (Figs, r, 5, Plate VIII.). Awnings (Fig 6) as a 
protection from the blaring sun were a very common 
Mature in Assyrian life. When the king went out on war- 
like ot hunting expeditions he took with him a kugc ropl 
tent 01 pavilion made of "slender columns with rich capitals 
and a domed toof, made, no doubt, of several skins 
sewn together, and kept in place by metal weights. 1 
The pavilion (I'ig. 7) was a civil edifice, the tempoary 
1 rent* nn*l Cluj/*/, Aiyri*t i. p i^|. 
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resting-place of the sovereign. The same materials were 
employed in the tame spirit in the erection of religious 
tabernacles * (Fig. i). It is, l>oaever, probable that brightly- 
woven nigs or nuts were employed for the smaller canopies; 
there would even mote require the employment of weights 
to prevent the wind from blowing about the covering. One 
can hardly interpret the pendants on tf’c royal pavilion 
(Fig. 7) in nny other manner titan as weights to steady the 
auning. The pendants would in the case of textiles be 
fasten ed on to the tatselt, probably they would sometimes 
be placed on alternate tassels. In the pavilion so often 
referred to the weight pedants are of two sltapcs, in this 
aho carrying out that alternate arrangement which mani- 
fests itself structurally in most textiles, and which con- 
sequently gives rise tn the feeling of expectancy in other 
objects. Another example of this is seen in the representa- 
tion of the vine in Assyrian art, for the decorative sentiment 
has so possessed the artists as to cause then: to depict the 
branches with a leaf and a bunch of grapes in regular 
succession. 

There is no need to go further than this for the origin 
of tho Assyrian amhemtw- We find a fringe of tassels in 
alternate colours, we find a fringe of canopy weights of 
alternate design, wc assume an occasional alternation of 
ftirge and weight. In all cases them must be serially 
united by the “connecting strand." How can the stone- 
citvcr 0* the wall-decorator represent there throe alterna- 
tives? Clearly they would indicate rather than imitate 
them. Wlut greater irnlitm could we expect than that 
which we have? 

There are many ways of making tassels— for example, 
cadi «ie may be allowed to splay out fin- wise, or it may 
be tightly tied round the middle, or bound round so as to 
foim a kind of ewe <>t spindle. 

Whether as variously tied, or differently coloured tassels, 
or as alternate tassel and weight, a bolder of alternate 
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member* organically springing from a eomnwn ba*e mu 
constantly before the sight of the artist* of this gnat textile 
manufacturing people. The conventionalUing tendency nl 
decorative ait did tho rest, and the various forms of Assyrian 
anthemion would easily follow. 

A triple alternation (Fig. 9, Plate VIII.) occurs on an 
enamelled brick tile from Nimroud in the British Museum. 
It is characteristically Assyrian in style, but it does not give 
that effect of teposc and satisfied expectancy which we 
demand from a pattern, and in this respect we cannot 
riganl it as eminently successful. 

If this hypothesis of Dr. March’s of the evolution of the 
Assyrian amhemion be correct, this pattern is essentially a 
sketioniorph, but at the same time certain local plant-forms 
were probably associated with it 

Let us now turn to the border pattern (Fig. 8, Plate VIII.) 
of the carved stone thresholds, which are occasionally found 
in n marvellous state of preservation. Here we have a “ Unop 
and Rower pattern’' which differs as much from the Assyrian 
style as it resembles that of Egypt A comparison of this 
figure with Kg. 12, Pile VIII., will convince rectf people 
that burrowing has taken place. It is not always easy to 
determine how lar the Assyrian anthemion has been influ- 
enced by native foliage or by conventional designs derived 
from the local flora. In these threshold borders, however, 
the Egyptian phyllonscq’h has grown, as Dr. March points 
out, like a floral parasite on a skcuomorphic teals. As 
unreduced plants frequently overrun a new eountry and 
crowd out native forms, so the lusty lotus invaded the field 
of Assyrian art, and largely supplanted pre-existing phyllo- 
n.orphs. 

To return for a moment to the Egyptian pattern, the 
11 proto-anthcniion," as one may term it, is characterised by 
the absence of a connecting strand, the buds and flowers 
spit aging from a basal line. My friend, Dr. Marcll, with 
his usual ingenuity, lias suggested to me a very plausible 
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explanation of tliis facr. The Egyptian pattern was phyllo- 
morphi; from the beginning originating in symbolism it 
was primitively a realistic rcprcsertarion ol an erect water 
plant 

Mnspcro says the decomtion of rnch part of tno Egyptian 
temple was in consonance with its position. The loner pan t 
of the wails were ndctnod with long stems of lotus or papy- 
rus — bouquets of water-plants emerging from the water. 

This then is the solution of the difficulty. Tire Egyp- 
tian aniheorion, derived from plants emerging from the 
water, has as a tulo no connecting strand. The Assyrian 
variety, derived from a tasscl-skcuomorph, is never without 
its looped base Line, is primarily pendant, and consists in 
the earliest stage o! plants that are non-aquadc. 

The toretto (Plate VIII., Figs. 4, 8, 10) Is usually 
Mated to be an essentially Mesopotamian device, but it is 
m-.ik«t:x1 jp and clown in Egyptian and Mediterranean 
art. (Figs, -j, 78, 79, 84.) It may be characteristic ol 
Assyria, but it is by no means peculiar to it 
The rosette in Egypt is probably mainly a lotus motive; 
the upper end of the yellow- raj od seed-vessel may be 
regarded as the chief original, but some arc undoubtedly 
fully expanded lotus (lowers seen from altovc or below, ot 
a uroup of buds or of (lowers arranged radially. However 
Conventionalised it may tx-come, the rosette is meat con- 
stantly associated with tb= lotus in Egypt, the land or its 
birth. Their association elsewhere is only to be expected, 
os there would naturally be a tendency for the rosette to 
accompany the knoji and Bower in their migrations. 

According to i’rofistsjr Flinders Petrie, 1 it is even doubt- 
ful whether the roicttc ms truly of vegetable origin. The 
use of leather-work seemed to lave greatly modified the 
rosette. Its primitive form did net look floral at all, n-.crely 
a ritclc with white dotted lines radiating across. Later, 

‘ Etwvpjper Ueport <4 n Lteturt deEnrred auKe Ror»l Initiuition 
•» 'l*J |S 9S- 
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there were concentric rings of colours, with the same nliiio 
■lulled Sites. The stitched leather theory explained a wbolo 
host o' peculi.n ornaments that could hardly otherwise be 
understood. 

Goodjear 1 points out (j\ ioi)tliat no dated example of 
the rosette Is known in Assyria or Chaldea Lieforc the 
twelfth century b.c. — f t , on the dress of Merodach-idin- 
nkhi, King of Babylon. It occurs with other lotuses in 
Egypt on the head-dress of Ncf.it, a statue of tl>; Fourth 
Dynasty, 3998-37*1 a.c. As previously staled, the earlier 
Egyptian kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty conquered 
Assyria. Tho reign of Thothnes 111. who, according to 
a contemporary expression, “drew his frontiers where he 
pleased," is placed by Professor Flinders Petne’ from 1481* 
1 a 49 eg Tne Egyptian empire then comprised Abyssinia, 
tlve Soudan, Nubia, Syria, Mesopotamia, port of Arabia, 
Khurdiaun, and Armenia. 1 

In answer to the question. How is it lint the fact lias 
been overlooked that the rosrtic is as familial a feature of 
Egyptian ornament ns the earliest dated remains of other 
ornaments ? Goodyear (p. tor) sayi tlut tho answer 
apparently is that the rosette is very abundantly known on 
carved slabs from Nineveh, while tlv? architoctural surface 
carvings in Egypt are almost absolutely destitute cf rosetre 
ornament, but it is very frequently represented in tomb 
paintings 

These who have argued for the Assyrian origin of tho 
rosette appear to have ouly compared the stone carvings of 
the two countries in question, but it is well krona that no 
borrowing of architecture took place. There is evidence 
that portable objects were traded from Egypt to Mesopo- 
tamia, and there is no doubt that the purely decorative 
mural paintings of Egyptian toiubs were analogous to the 

1 Gl> IU-OI.U- !j Iki Lc'.'t. 

* tv M. flifelcn Pari.. A IhMrf t/E&fl.L, 1894, p. Jjt. 

* 1'cnel t<A Chl[ 4 c«, £&/*, i. p rp. 
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patterns on Egyptian textiles, and these were traded to the 
ICast. Iho thresholds from Assyria were undoubtedly 
carved in imitation ol rugs; from the monuments uc may 
supple that Iho walls were often decorated with woven 
stuffs, the ornamentation of which was transferred to stone 
and glared bricks. We may then come to the cceidusio.i 
Uut the mural decoration of Assyria w*$ affected by the 
de»p f ns of textiles and other portable articles of merchandise, 
die Idiosyncrasy of this country nuking itself felt in the 
selection and adaptation of Egyptian originals. 

In dcnliog with rosettes we must be very careful not to 
full into the common error of imagining that things which 
are similar are necessarily tin* same. In the course of this 
book there arc several examples of the facility with which 
such a mistake could and sometimes has Arisen. 
Patterns and designs must primarily be s&idied in sifu t 
and tliu wandering “from Dan to Uemhel*" is to be 
deprecated as a method. It is only when the indigenous 
material is insufficient or fails in its result*, that the con>- 
pamtivc method should 1 >j employed, and then only when 
history, tradition, or ether lines of evidence warrant its use 

Koiettes undoubtedly occur in Egyptian decoration as 
well as in Assyrian. Goodyear mate a special pleading 
for the derivation of the latter from the former. ITtc 
question really is — Arc all Assyrian rcoettes lotus motives 
which originally had their 3Gurce in Egypt? Few will 
doubt that Egyptian rosettes may have travelled with other 
Kuu> derivatives to Assyria, but it is improbable that a 
wholly foreign ornament should stud itself to profusely and 
ubiquitously over Assyrian architecture ami manufacture!. 

I do no: profess to lie able to suggest what may be the 
original, or originals, of the primitive Assyrian rosette; but 
it docs sew as if its vitality was increased and iia employ- 
ment further perpetuated by the cross-ferdUsation, to spmk 
figuratively, of the immigrant Egyptian variety. 

In studying tho influence of the Jotus in decorative nrt 
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we have to travel far afield, ns it has left its trace even in 
India. Tbc ntt of modern India is so to speak, a medley 
composed of foreign motives and influences associated with 
native designs and religion. Uoder the term "native" 
must be included all the artistic influences which have been 
afforded by the mixed races of that vat! peninsula. A very 
brief and limited survey of some of the historical aspects of 
the question must suffice 

In very early days “the Chaldeans, whole cry is in their 
ships," voyaged to India for commercial purpeaes Prool 
or this is found in the discovery of teak wood among the 
mbs or Mugbeir. It is agreed also that there are distinct 
trace* of Assyrian influences in Indian art 
Sir George Birdwood 1 (ii. p. 162) says, “ The researches of 
Mr. Forgusson have shown that stone architecture in India 
does not begin before the red of the third century B.C.;” 
and again (i. p. 99), "There is no known Hindu temple 
older than the sixth or fifth century of the Christian era; 
and all the earlier stone buildings arc Buddhist.* 

The same author has come to the conclusion (i. p. x^fi) 
“ that the remarkable European character of the Buddhistic 
sculptures in tho Panjab and Afghanistan is due, no: to 
Byzantine, but to Creek influence. They are unmistak- 
ably Buddhittic sculptures, and may therefore date from 
u.c. 150 to about ad. 7C0; and any of them which are later 
tlian the fourth century ad. may have boon executed under 
Bytan tine influence. ... Dr. Lcitner was the first to insist 
on describing {the Buddhistic remains in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar in the Punjab) as Grxco-Baddhistic sculpture-. 
. . . Their resemblance is probably due to theit having 
beta executed by Indian workmen from Greek designs or 
model!." 

Goodyear remarks, " At a later (kite Hindu rut became 
•atumted with Mahommedan lotus patterns These were 
all originally borrowed in the countries conquered by live 
1 c. C M. BirdwOCd, 7*4 Imlialrial ArUtf India, iSSo. 
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Mohammedan Arabs, during the seventh century »». 
Syria, Egypt. North Africa, and Persia." Islam swept into 
her net the decorative art of the countries she conquered, 
and as realism was denied to her owing to the Prophet's 
injunction against depicting human or animal forms, she 
had to fall txicfc oo patterns, but, unknown to her, many of 
these were lotus derivatives It was these patterns that the 
Arabs brought with them to India. 1 

"The history of India,” continues Goodyear, "thus 
explains why its apparently favourite water-lily [the 
Ndumbiiun] has had so little influence on its ornamental 
patterns. Although naturalistic rendering of the rose water- 
lily is found In ancient and modern Oriental art, it must he 
remembwvd that this has nothing to do with the dominance 
of a pattern, which is a nutter of technical tradition. It 
appears that the famous Indian water lily exercised no 
visible infiuence on the art of Egypt, and that Egyptian 
patterns have invaded itr. own home by many paths, at many 
timers, home by waves of historic influence which arc admitted 
to hare determined the character of Hindu art since the 
third ccutury n.c., which is the first century in which this 
art is known to us." 

Humpies of Indian forms of the authemion will be 
found on Sindh pottery (Plate VIII. F%. is), on Delhi and 
Cashmere shawls, and oil innumerable oilier objects and 
temple divings. If one compares the anthemion combined 
with an ‘‘astragal" moulding in Fig. 8 a, which is from the 
Lit at ADah&bld, with Figs. 7 and 5, Plate V., which nre 
purely Greek, it will be evident that borrowing has taken 

1 1 lave 1 ox.- in He M lowing effect, the origin of which I einnot now 
trauc: — An umlvr the Hr.liuniiiu-luts in the till oinlnikit appiuri to 
Hive leer much enmingsd, is many drawing. i*l pi (turn ire shown, 
tlior opidLag ibt gcnsul belief Oral ibe Kona furtndc ihc reprocnla- 
lion of Inman ami until figuti* Th> pi:tvm of a riiicr Woogirg to 
the perlid tf Arab drfRml.a is RmuknUy spirited, I He (c/ds of ihr 
rider* gonuenu, u will a» ihi fignre Unlf, being admirably portrayed. 
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phot One cannot follow Sir George Birdwood* whan he 
says this " necking immediately below the capital represents 
with considerable purity the honeysuckle ornament of the 
Assyrian* which the Greeks borrowed from than with the 
Ionic order. Its form is derived originally from the Date 
but ll really represents, conventionally, a flowery 
lotus, ns the Bltarhut sculptures enable us to determine. 
The 'reel and bead' pottem running along the k“cr 
bonier of the necking represents the lotus stalks* Tins 
nuthnr does not state which lotus he refers to, probably i: is 
the Nelumbium or Rose water-lily, but the stalked flowers 
added on each side of the central antbemion have no 
distinctive character, noi can I see that tlie figures he gives 
of the Bhaxhut sculptures nro any mote definite. 




Kl'~ Sa — Aallwmlee srd nstngj’. ninuMing (rcai lie Lil f,:<ae 
column) M Allohabsdi ham KidwoM, »Aci Fee^i— on. 

Tbc Buddhist missionaries carried this pattern with them 
to China, where on some of the pottery unmistakable lotus 
derivatives occur, and those too of the anthemion series, 

From the Orient wo must retrace our steps westward 
Petsiau art may be left on one side, as it <vas largely a 
legacy’ of Assyrian 

Among the Mediterranean peoples live Pbccoidaio claim 
first attention on account of their caily assumed rMe of 
middle-men. But as Perrot and Chipicr. remark, ‘ In the 
true sense of the word we an hardly say that Phccnicia had 
a national art. She built much and sculptured much, so 
we cannot tuy she had no art at all; but if we attempt to 
' G. C. M. DtolWQoa, m hutaih lot Ait iff AnKr, ii. , l!S o. |a 1 67. 
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define it, it chides us. Like an unstable chemical com- 
pound it dissolve* into its elements, and we recognise one as 
Egyptian, another as Assyrian, and yet another, tn its later 
year.', as purely Greek. The only thing that the Phoenicians 
can daim as their own is the reap?, so to speak, for the 
mixture. ‘ Herodotus tells us that the Pheenkians ted in 
their ship "Egyptian ond Assyrian goods. 1 

Not only el d the Photnicians hatter in foreign objects, 
but they manufactured articles for trade, and were expat 
craftsmen. At the funeral games in honour of Patroklos 
” the son of l’cleui set forth other prices for ficetnras of 
foot; a mixing howl of silver, chased; six measures it held, 
and in beauty it was far the test tn ail the earth, for artificers 
of Sidon wrought it cunningly, and men of the Phccniciani 
brought it over the misty bio .” 5 At their home made goods 
were intended for foreign marfcets, they probably copied 
more or less exactly from Egyptian and Assyrian soured. 
They were an Beers rather than original artists, their object 
was gain. 

On the whole it appears that the Egyptian influence was 
more patent on Phccniciin art than that of Astjiian, but on 
the other hand, dm Phtenkian religion was Semitic, and 
by this they were far more closely allied tn Chaldea and 
Assyrian than to Egypt 

Through far wanderings and endless trafficking the 
" Phtenidan, practised in deceit, * greedy knave," as 
Homer dubs him, introduced numberless objects into the 
Mediterranean littoral which were ornamented with Ictus 
designs or with patterns of lotus origin. 

The great skill of tho Chaldeans and Assyrians in weaving 
8nd embroidery enabled them to produce text lei which were 
highly valued wherever they found their nay. The appro- 
priation of "a goodly Babylonish garment * from the Icot of 

s C. PiTtni »n! C- Chisel, An In i'brwna a*J ill Dtfin.it/uit:, 
ISSJ. i p. 417. 

* /tn/. »E. (Ijng. Us f, & Myers » 
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Jericho by the uufor lunate Acfcan shows !>ov much these 
fabrics were prized We know that the decoration of these 
beautiful and precious commodities reacted on the designs 
of Pbeeniesau manufacturers, and directly or indirectly had 
some effect in guiding the nascent art nf Europe. 

Wien the Greeks were a young md growing people they, 
like moat of their Neighbours, were fenred to trade with the 
Phoenicians they so desjxjed, and were thus acquainted with 
trade goods from Mesopotamia one Egypc The Ionic 
Crocks were more particularly influenced by Oriental art. 
The designs from early Creek tombs and the spoil* recovered 
by the spade in recent excavations clearly show the nationality 
of the foster mothers of (heck art. 

The lessons learnt in childhood are hard to forget, and so, 
following the tradition? of their fathers, the decorator* con- 
tinued to employ the same general patterns and designs 
t!\At they saw around than and which they had inherited. 
For centuries we see the anthemion reproduced in archi- 
tecture (Fig. 82 ar.rl PL V., Fig 7), painting, pettery, varied 
it may be in detail, but essentially the same pattern. Kandy 
gang direct to nature for inspiration, the Greeks were content 
with endless repetitions of slight variants of the one eternal 
and highly unconventional design. The mental unrest of 
the Greeks, which was always seeking something new, was 
;n marked contrast to their decorative conservatism. 

When the trade cf Europe was Liken up by Greeks they 
further disseminated this dominant motive. In less chaste 
form we and it in Roman an. The Rcjuisuuias gave it, 
with other matters classical, a new lease of life. 

But Europe Y/as not dependent on Greek and Roman 
influence* alcoc for the ipread cf the anthemion. The 
Crusaders brought away with them many Oriental goods, 
and that, toev from the meeting place cf Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Later the Mcors invaded Spain, and left as the 
jet sum of their retreat a wealth of matchless decorative art, 
amongst which our old patterns may also he traced. 
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By this lime ii is often flamboyant. (Fig. 81.) Tie 
isolated elements of tho design may have been the origin 
_ _____ of the Jltur da lit, of which 

the Priixe of Wales’ Feathers 
y/ v n PP enr 10 te a «t'e',nt.« 

ifvJi Throughout the art of the 

! ; -4 . civilised w:Wd of to day wo find 

I \ 'cpwlctl, ogam and again, tiio 

raiM " med honc J* uti!e I a,,frn « 

' 01 lhc anUismian, as it is pre- 

• fcrjble 50 ral1 iL Mo “ 0f °" 
*vA modern examples can be traced 

to Ancient Orwcc, but even 
F.-* St — inmecnic Algcnin there it had a hoary antiquity 

uii ; fiom Goodyear, after and probably a multiple an- 
Rav«»ii. ratty. It. is not improbable 

that future research will demonstrate that the history of this 
pattern is far more complex than that which I have en- 
deavoured 10 sketch out. Its araubig longevity may be 

1 Tlie rale i. slo retailed to l>r. t. Bmuto's BikIi.ii { Tit AJuw »/ 
iti ,n il.'jn.vw/u/i siui III OuftiMCt, 1 594) ftirnnixlic tloxetici'. 
erijm of these deiigiu- He lay. sties on the pioctioe of fcsfag horni 
•u trees, ltvl other pliers, by th* Auyrtnnt We not only see horns 
anil med/katiaai <4 home lymmstritolly umJ to the item of tlidr 
tarred tic®. tot we meet with them as deonlira terminations on the 
pda of the loyal tools 'Plate VIII., Figs, j ami 71 . "Th.-y woe 
symbol* of pw« agalnM tho mil e/e end evil sprits'’ (1 aojl. 
Sure* ■ 01 Utcr tier were true "to have tom taken up Iiy artids, aad 
naltttal in various wayi into itemmiioni lur »&IU of temples, palace*, 
etc. And sco In Until, we 10; item hnrtu, 1* fir*! protutdy uicd solely 
firm supuBltiuu. re oven, foniig tftcrunnti inlo malvcs f« various 
dnnratrrr plipnws"<p ijtV. 

wist it colic tl (to liaiKyuiride pattern, cr aetbemion. is nothin; 
Inn the ditetrw ton! wpi«t<i3 by hOrOS. . . This so-called honey- 
■nUe pillun Ii not, I think, the only oolrotw of the upentidon ««f 
tyin; ltorai <m ticca, J<f 1 -clicvu llio fleur-de ips o> much uird in 
hanJtlry si a no*l tiuhkio, ud 01 many coatt-of-irmi, ir>im tot 
• it»lirii*l feiilBliOl of tto roil tcscs tied «t trcci or puss ‘ <p. UJ|. 
Du Until. in iliwin-et the l.i-t uy of tto Inter motive It oppwrs 
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due to the fa« that it arms from various r rid idol, and when 
the branches met their differences were not too great to 




Pm. S>.— Ianlc mpfUl of i be mlcm i^nlo> of the Erednheitm. 
counterbalance their resemblances, and to s fusion oi 
mingling of elements could easily and naturally result. 

probr-ble tint It vis mtralsox! n> Treroh Srnlilry !ij Louis VIL to 
liis rctrwn from tie Crusidei, nnd it if »1» Ufcclyttnl lh« dfliee 
Indcpcrdcrely mediated with the lily »od the iiij in tnrinm mmitri. • 
slier its ml origin had teen fcseetten. (This lyplici equity to 
Goodyear's or to BotinvL 1 * theory.) 

" The tco of t>c Amjriin wool date-tree. with its suppxtln? hems, 
mi jmbobty taken up by Ihr Create run! moliliri Into ornimenti for 
flier-'.' la suepea of this liiojimitM Dr. UcnaGs llliiiratcs on 
MthemuM hem the Ercchlhciem {Ftp. *>). 

"There nr* rume/jo. architecture! one decorative desem whirls T 
ikink, ere traceable to th; AuvrUn dslelmc nnd hr horre. The 
prince of Wales’ feathers ut (iciha|a aim a descendant of Ihe suoc 
motive. There are la it three claaeatl held tcgcthc! by means cl a 
crown, whirls my be a mciiliation or the Ignore" fji. 1J4). The 
Ixiiknt end lit* ailitooi are afe.< supfcse-i by this author to t* " Inslc- 
l«irn«” attached (o» uand- 

It must he renwmbii.il that Ihe ligatures are usually rcry distinct in 
Assyrian nnlhrais (Tlale VII L, I'*-?. 0 and 10), and thry requin an 
as much at sr.y other .'..tail cl tlae design Dr. Donavia 
reginls them is (hr lashinm cfluA-hotrx which have Income modified 
into relates. Dr. Colley March, nt we have MVit, nlUlhulte then, to 
n teitlte ccigln On llm other hand, we Carl ligaluros in FQpianleeuf 
ikil^iii. as in He. 77. “bec there 11 no saspidon cf Assyrian inHu.ecc i 
Inure research « ill iltiul«lr— sin >»• ninths! the central bguurea in 
T(C* S5 and So a nre Awyrin, Haitian, or local In ceisin. 





Mr. Goodyear las an elaborate study of the evolution of 
live Ionic capital (Fig. Ba) fiam the snlhemion. A German 
architect and critic. Semper , 1 appears to have been the 
firrr to derive the Ionic capita! from the volute* of the 
Assyrian palmetto (PI V 1 IL, Figs, g, to) by n process of 
gradual suppression of the leafy portion and increase or the 
scroll. Dr. J. T. Clarke* supported aid elaborated this 
, ■ - i — ■■■ v i — t henry. At Near.drela, near 

y' l/fc' Autos, in Ash Minor, he 

f / \ '»/' \ discovered an Ionic capital 

! I O') \ \t / (O < ) (Rf. 83) which is a valuable 

'' . J) f ft/*— / "misting link." But, according 

" ' ■* N ' to Mr. Goodyear, there ia no 

Fie. 83.— Early fart, of Iroic nc< ^ (q al , Assyrian origin 
^ tan MsuMj afar fa tfcis capiiat w ^ cn B ]| lh . 

intermediite stagescan befound 
in Egypt and in tl >2 GreeV Islands. 

In Fi£. $4 and Fig. 130, f, we ham a lotus with curling 



lie. -Lotus dirign fr*<xi a “gttuicuic” raic Uimx Cypn iij 

nflcr Goodyear. 

sepals on pots from Cyprus; no one an dispute that these 
arc really lotuses. 'Hie curling sepals become more spiral 
in Rhodian (Fig. 130, 6), and especially in Mdian pottery (Fig. 

1 G. SrmjtsT, Dtr S/if tit V/i» iuknuchcH «W fil't/tisclso Kuxtx/tx 

Uml ««U i«7& 

• J. T. Cfciik*. •• A Proto-Ionic Ca,^l f«o«, the Site of Xctmlic a." 

AmriyMjw. vf Auk*6L % II. [< 1 . 
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85 ). The central rosette has now become mote ieaMike, 
but there arc numerous true Egyptian examples of thiv as 
in a compound flower (Fig. S 6 ) from a tomb ceiling, or 





Fig. Loiu* dmr&ttrt on 
& vase of ae 

isrj a.c., f«t*» Mdo*j 
from Coixlyiar, nftec 
Cemr. 



Fin. SS.— Corr.ponrd 

toxd co lb: lotus. TheUt, 
Eighteenth to Twentieth 
Dyv-iit*»: If urn Go*!yeftf, 



again (Fig. 87 ), on a bluc-glaicd lotus pendant from a neck- 
lace in the Ltiush Museum, of the Nineteenth Dynasty. In 



Fie. S7 —Lot** p*vtam frera Fifi. Si — Atlhemioi fnm the 
an Egyptian ncckbce ot Pajihcojo. 

the Nicctctnth Dymstyj 
after Goodyear. 



the Owens College Museum, Manchester, there is a some* 
what similar enamel tomb amulet of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(*77$ 2 5^5 i*c.). The transition from these to the stone 
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or terra-cotta anthem ion of ihe Parthenon (Fig. 8ft) it very 
gradual. 

Tims, according to thb view, the volute of the Ionic 
capital in merely a drooping lotas sepal, which became 
spiral in the Grecian Archipelago. Many of the Ionic 
capita**, c-.|«~cially the earlier oitra, exhibit distinct trnccs 
of the central pilmctie, but eventually only the spirals 
persisted, and the cfcft between the curlirg sepals was 
gradually reduced su that their stems caroc to appear as a 
transverse hand ending in volutes. 

In following this view of the history of the Ionic capital 
we have practically traversed that of tire antlientiou. The 
more typical examples of this pattern not only present us 
with the dement which wc have already triair studied, hut 
alternating with it ii a trefoil, l'or this aga:n there are 
any number cl Bgyptian originals in which the trefoil 
Indicates a lotus dower; in this rate ill the petals hare 
been eliminated and only the sepals persist. 

Lack of time prevents mo Irom attempting to follow the 
fascinating evolution of various patterns and designs which 
adorn Grecian temples and vasts; but I must permit ray- 
till to indicate a probable origin of an exceedingly common 
pattern which has also overrun our own art I refer to the 
to-called egg-and-dart moulding of Greek entablatures (Plate 
V., Fig. and the same rortive painted on vases or 
moulded on the later Samian ware (PLite V., Fig. 6). In 
llxse two figures the pattern is drawn in its usual position, 
hut, the better to follow the argument, a typical variety is 
figured (Fig. 89) reversed. There are many varieties, from 
a s*aie> of U-slupcd figures with alternating dot-, as Ormy 
Greek vases (Fig. 89, r.), through the Samian device (Plate 
V , Fig. 6) and Hredvtlveium variety (Fig. 81 and Plate V., 
Fig. 5), to Olivers in which there is greater complexity and 
more floral forms (Fig. 89, q). 

Willi any given series of designs it is possible to begin at 
either end— in toe one Cass then; is an ascending evolution. 
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in the other a degeneration. Students of the hiolc$kol 
method of treating decorative art will recognise that the 
latter is by for the roost general order in the evolution of 
patterns* and by adopting it in this rose Professor Goodyear 
has txren a We to demonstrate the life-history of this pittcm 
to the satisfaction of many students. 

In Fig. $9. a, we have a typical lotus flower and hud 
pattern or Greek pattern from Rhodes; the same design 
occurs in a simplified form on a fragment of Greek pottery 




Kit. 8$.— IfyptAhctfcil iVjrJvitlnn of ihe •* tgtf-in^l-Vnn" vuMiMins 
frau a luiaai |uuc«n; utonlLftC to G^xt>x*xr. 

Uxu. x&iheiulixi .*a a vessel from fchxics i after Sal/roinn. 
d, c. L/&m muhemu on pxicr> frc«u X&ukixiis; after i’lCKkn 
Petite. 

D Egg-amt -dart mo»ltI!ag Irnm ;tw ErcchtWium. 
k. Degraded tp; ami dart pittrni juinled oti x t'.rccian vise. 



from Naukratis (Fig 89, n\' in which the lotus flower is now 
a lutus trefoil ; and in Fig. So, c, the pattern k disrupted. 

In Greek *uacs we usually find that decoration lias been 
made with a fine feeling for appropriateness; thus the erect 
aiuhcmion occurs when the ymc is swelling, but where it is 
contracting an inverted arr.hcmicn is placed, because the 
decorative lines thus widen to correspond with the eajxin- 



• W. K. MIikIm* Pei fir. AWsilf/j, L . ]&4'3$! £&ftian Ex J Seta- 



t:** AW, JSS6, Plat* V1L, i'<s. 1 , 6. 
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sion of die vase. Again, m Egyptian tomb ceilings the 
bordering lotus pattern is inverted, as the base line of the 
design naturally is made to correspond with the peripheral 
lino of the ceiling— in utlnr words, the lotus anthcniion was 
inverted. 

'Vc have then a painted lotus bud and trefoil pattern 
which was often inverted and as often a simple design. 
According to this view, the egg of the egg-and-dart pattern is 
simply a semi-oval left between too Ictus trefoils, the dart 
lacing the cvntrnl sepal. "Tien this design came to be in 
ciscd in atone, the new technique very slightly tmxlified the 
pittern, and the fiat oval areas necessarily came 10 be carved 
as rounded or leaf-shaped projections On these Litter 
occasionally appear reminiscences of the intervening buds 
as on the Erechtheium Icafand-dart moulding. Many vari- 
ants occur in this device, especially in Roman sculpture. 

I’nileuor Goodyear points out that the tgB-nnd-dart 
moulding as such is unknown to Egyptian patterns, owing to 
tiie almo-t entire absence in Egyptian ait of carved or Incised 
lotus border* of any kind, a preference for flat ornament in 
colour Icing the rule Stone carved patterns of ar.y kind 
in Egyptian an are quite rare before the Ptolemaic period. 
In Greek art the aWitce cf patterns in projected carving is 
also a general rule down to the time of the Erechtheium. 
In Greek art also colour decoration on fiat surfaces was the 
rule in architecture for earlier periods ; for example, a Icaf- 
ind dirt pattern vat painted on a Doric capital in - 4 <gina l 

"The Ionic capital, the * honey-suckle,' the egg-and- 
dart moulding, the meander, the various forms of spiral 
ornament, the guillochc and the rosette, and some few other 
motives, belong to one ornamental system, and have never 
been used in Europe, apart from historic connections with 
their original system, since the Greek!, and base never 
t*.-en uied in Europe since prehistoric ages, without distinct 

1 W. It. tiuulycar, " Oriel'll of the Arnotlws motire and t^ onil- 
Ifa.1 MuiMing," tk. AnAitKluial titarj, tv., 1691, p. SS. 
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dependants on the Greek*. A* found with the Greeks they 
can all be traced lack to Egyptian sources; except the 
guUloche, which is Only ths later variant of the spin)! scroll, 
'lire guilloche pattern has been found in Egypt on pottery 
dated to the Twelfth Dynasty (3700 tc), which wns prob- 
ably made by foreigners resident in the country, but it may 
easily be an Egyptian pattern which hat not yet bren 
specified as sach. 

"The Egyptian rosette can he dated to the Fourth 
Dynasty, 5993-37*1 u.c. Since that time its history has 
been continuous. Since its first transmission to Europe it 
has never been reinvented in Europe, for them was never an 
occasion or a diance to reinvent it there. 

"The spiral sctdl is dated to the Fifth Dynasty, and the 
meander (at present) to the 'Thirteenth Dynasty, about 3500- 
jocc bc The Egyptian Ionic capital is dated to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, 1587-13*7 Rc. The Egyptian an- 
themion (‘ hoocy-Hickle original) is dated to the Twellti 
Dynasty (*778-3565 u.c). A considerably higher antiquity 
than the given date must he assumed in all cases." 1 
This in brief is Professor Goodyear’s theory, 5 it is in- 
genious, but time will show how far it will couvini c students 
of this subject It is quite poisible that the rggand-dart 
pattern may have had a multiple origin. Dr. Colley March 
is still inclined to s^e in it a kind of artistic reminiscence of 
the ends of beams (Plate V., Fig. 1) of earlier Worden 
buildings; but it is highly improbable that the concluiion 
arrived at by Mr. Hulme a the correct one. He siys: 
"The ochinjs, or horse-chestnut, is alto called the egg-arid- 
tongue or egg-and-dait moulding, a variety of names that 
may be Isk.-n as conclusive of the fact that it bears no great 
* W. XL Coxiywr, “Are Comsntiunal Ivmcini SpmUntoaily 
Generated,” Tit ArtUatiumf Rtcard, U., 1SJ3, p. 291. 

‘ PicC GiMHlyur ufaaowtc-ljH (CrdMAvar •/ /.ifu 1) l>jl P. E. New- 
berry tin! hulepokntly oulvo! ul a Ur.llii ccocliutun In 1SS5, 
that Ow>i> June, la 1856 ual Lion dr Va&ey iu 1S70 luid «^«led a 
lot** origins) fur the ■^c-iixlulul pattern. 
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rtremblance to anything at all, but is a purely arbitrary 
fomi.'" The variety cf names is conclusive only of the 
ignorance of the name-given as to what the pattern 
originated from, [n future those who write on decorative 
lit will have to pro-,- that any pn-jern or design is a 
purely arbitrary lorin ; that assumption is no longer permit- 
siblc. 

We love left the lotus far behind, and though it is hard to 
believe that the multitudinous designs of so many ages and 
of such diverse countries arc all derived from the acred 
flower of Ancient Egypt, yet it may wll be that the oldest 
stock was a lotus derivative, and that the symbolism of that 
floner give to it sufficient vitality to spread and multiply 
and replenish the earth. 

C Zccu,/>rfhs. 

It n a matter of common observation that our children 
very early take delight in pictures of animal* ami in making 
delineations of them. It is further noticeable that the 
quality of the drawing makes no difference to children, and 
they ate as pleased with the crudest representation of an 
animal as their elders arc with a life-like portrait. In all 
ibis the child closely resembles the folk, whether they be 
■be lack wan! cUsscs among ourselves or the lets advanced 
peoples. All these agree in being satisfied with dia- 
grammatic realism. 

Savage*, howmer, vary greatly in their power of repre- 
senting animal forms. In Hg. j we lave a number of 
outline* of animals which were etched on ham bee pipes or 
carved on wooden drums by the Papuan natives of the 
islands of Torres Straits or of the adjacent coast of New 
Guinea. The figures are all reduced tu the amc scale by 
photography from tracing* of the original delineations, and 
are- therefore faithful copies of tho originals. A glance at 

' F - E *«•!"*. Tit Blrii <uU DndtpKtat tf O/mmM, is $ j , 

f. $ 6 . 
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the figure will show lli.il the animals are dm mi with a 
very hut degree of accuracy, 01 that in most cases ii o 
perfectly easy to identify the genus of the animal intended. 
There arc numerous little touches which appeal to the eye 
of the naturalist as indicating keen observation on the fart 
of llie artists, for example, the sharks (c, d) arc always 
drawn with unequally lobed tails, the tail of the dugong (v) 
is accurately tendered; several characteristic details are, as 
a rule, well brought out In the drawings cf the 01*0 wanes 
(l). On the other hand, tliete are several anatomical 
mistakes, as fee instance, giving dark-like gill slits to a bony- 
fish, or even to a crocodile. The moulh it represented :n a 
sucker fish (r) as being on the upper side of the head, 
whereas it should be underneath, and the view of that fish's 
tail would be impossible from tlat particular point of view; 
but these and numerous other similar example which I 
could name arc merely due lo a desire to express several 
salient features, without regard to tbe possibility of their 
being all seen at cnee. Tbe artists’ aim was to give a 
recognisable tepreso nation of anionU, and in this they have 
as a rule succeeded perfectly; it is captious to expect icon- 
frora them. 

On other parts of the mainland of New Guinea one 
rarely meets with representations so life-like as tlic-ie, 1 and 
nowhere else on that largest of islands are so nuny kinds 
of animals drawn. Animals are often depicted by the 
Australians, but usually these are very pool as works of art; 
they are also employed in pictography. 

Although animals are so frequently diawn by the Torres 
Straits Islanders, they never arrange them in groups nr in 
scries. They are pictures of individuals, drawn for decora- 
tive effect, but they have no story to tell. The only 
exception to this rule occurs in the case of certain animal', 

‘ O. Schilling, " Kotina liber dn Zach-n .ter Mcl.nt-.iei," 
/»«!«>/. Arih./Ur £/ 4 ««jr., '*>, 1805, |x $7. MW. VIII., IX.) 
A. C Hniiibm, 7»r Dtttntiot Art e) Srlliii Act® 
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two of which arc sometimes placed symmetrically on the 
decorated object. 

Rqmentnticfis of animals are not uncommon in 
Mdoncsis, bat they are distinctly of rare occurrence in 
Pdyticsia. Tlicy occur in great prolusion in America from 
north to south, but here they are predominantly rcligioiu 
or plctographic in significance. Animul forms are not 
characteristic of African art. except among the Bushmen, 
ami there we find pictures of animals which arc comparable 
with thewe of the Eskimo or the natives of Torres Straits. 

As fur back as the time when men hunted the reindeer 
and wild horse in Western Europe do we find drawings of 
animals. This was a: the time period when the glacial cold 




was abating and when men lived in caves, used chipped, 
unpolished scone implements, and were unacquainted with 
pottery. In archxologknl nomenclature this is known as 
the Kpoque XfagdaWnienne of the Cave Period in the 
Paleolithic Age. The figures of the mammoth, reindeer, 
home (Fig. 90), etc., are usually cleverly etched on bone or 
ivory, and sometime* the)* are wonderful ly life-like and 
accurate ; the representation of human Icings are a? a tule 
very weak indeed. 

14 The wild horse roamed in immense herds over Eurc$e, 
and formed the chief foed of the patocJithic hunters. In 
some of the cavern? in Prance the remains of the horse are 
more abundant than these of any other animal, more even 
thin those of the wild ox. Thus at Solutrd, near Macon, 
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the bona of horses, which hod formed the food of lire 
inhabitants of this station, form a deposit nearly 10 foet ir. 
depth and more than 300 feet in length, the number of 
skeletons represented being estimated at from ao.ooo to 
.(o.oro. This primitive horse was a diminutive ammal, not 
much larger lion an ass, sUnd:iig about 13 hands high, the 
largest specimens not exceeding 1 j hands Bui the head 
was of disproportionate sire, arid the teeth went very 
powerful. He resembles the tarpon or wild hone of the 
Caspian steppes. A spirited representation of two of these 
wild horses is engraved on an antler found at the station of 
l-i Madelaincin :he Department of the Dordcgnc.” 1 

It is impwsiblc for me to do more than just touch on the 
subject of the relation of animals to decorative and pictorial 
art; the few examples I can offer will, however, demonstrate 
its importance. 

Wherever it occurs the crocodile or the alligator, nr. the 
case may be, almost invariably finds its way into the decor* 
alive art of the district. From north to moth the crocodile 
asserts itself in the decorative art of New Guinea , lor further 
information the reader is referred to Dr. Uhle,' who has 
made an elaborate study of the crocodile in Malayo-Papuan 
art, has noted the strange metamorphose* to which it b 
subjected in north-west New Guinta; he alto draws atten- 
tion to lire cult of the reptile in these parts. The belief of 
a relationship between the crccodiic and man occurs among 
the Mobys of Sumatra, Batta, Java, Makassar and the 
Bugis, Tagals, in Banka, Timer, Bourn, Arc, and the south- 
western islands. The Javanese hate no fear cf the crocodile 
when bathing, they believe that their "grandfathers'' and 
'‘fathers" could do them no harm. The crocodile is 
reverenced m Borneo and killed only when the Wood- 
revenge demand* it; their teeth arc used as talismans all 

1 tout Taylor, Tin Origin tf ihi Aryan, p. IJ*. 

5 M. UMe. '• Hofc. unit Dmbui Gemhe an N.W Ncn Guinn," 
K. Elk. Mm., D>adt«, vt, iS&, p. 6. 
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over the island. TIk inlubitnnts o( Kupeng and Timor 
I unit an unconquerable fear of Ihc killing of crocodiles and 
( nay by dead ones. Even the Malaya (Hovas) of Mada- 
gascar are afraid 10 kill crcccdilca, lillCO they would 
revenge llunisrlves. 

From Melanesia utr sill pass lo Central America and 
lake advantage of Mr. W. H. Holmes’* Easterly study of 
the ancient art of the province of Chirirjui in the Isthmus 
of Panama. 1 

Wherever it occurs, the crocodile or the alligator, ns the 
case may be, almost invariably finds its way into the decor- 




Pig. 4 t.-CoGiinticfl.il BU151I0- from tht " last colour" were of 
Ctdriquii aiuc Hof Bet 



ative art or the district From north to sxith the crocodile 
asserts itself in the decorative art of New Guinea; and, 
although associated with o;hcr animals, the alligator pre- 
dominates among the zcomorphs of the ChiriquL 

In Fy. 91, we have a highly conventionalised represen- 
tation of ar. alligator. The scutes (or scales) are represented 
by spotted triangles and run along tbs entire length of the 
back; a row of dashes in the mouth indicates the teeth. 

In another daw of ware the treatment is quite different, 
more clumsy, but promioeuce is given to a number of 

1 W. H. Holmes. “ Awlcnt Art of tie Province cf Chiriqul, 
Colnmliu.'’ Suit Anmt.il Keferl c/ tfa Bmttu t/ abater, 1SS4- 
85. Washington, 1 683. 
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FX). 51.- SttpliM figure of »n al'ignlor fua Ilia " .I!i£»l3r " 
wtic v. Quitqui , after llolmii. 



roirespoeding feature*; the attong cutvo of the back, the 
mangles, dots 'hr ntunlc, and mouth. In Fig. 93 all the 
leading features are recognisable, hut ate very much 
simplified, and the body is without indication of scales, the 



had is without eye*, the jaw* are without teeth, and the 
upward cutvo of the tip of the upper jaw in the hit figute is 
greatly exaggerated, but this is x common feature in these 
representations. 

The spaces to be decor- 
ated abo largely determine O I 

the lines of modification. 

In Fig- 93 we have an 
example crowding an elon- 
gated figure into a &hor. 
rectangular spaas The 93— AHfe-io. <I«|gn, UilriqU; 
head is turned back over at«rH»>Jr«s. 

tlic IkkJx, the sunken curve of the back is enormously 
exaggerated, and the tail is thrown down along the side 
of the punch 

Tt often hnpjKns that the animal form, literally rendered, 
docs not fill the ytinc\t satisfactorily. The head and tail do 
not correspond, and there is a lack of balance. In such 
cases, as Mr. Holmes points out, two heads have been 
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preferred. The body Ls given a uniform double curve and 
the bead* aie turned duwn, as in Fig. 94. This figure ,4 ia 




Fiii. Allgswi deGcAMioo, grotiy codified, Cliirlqaj 
after Holm:*. 

extremely interesting on account of its complexity and the 
novel treatment of the various features The two feet are 
placed close together near the middle of the curved body, 
and on either side of th«e arc the under (aw* turned tack 
and armed with dental projections for teeth. The character- 
istic scale symbols occur at intervals along the back ; and 
very curiously a: one place, where there is scant room, 
simple dots are employed, showing the identity of these two 
characters* Some curious auxiliary devices, the origin of which 
is obscure, are used to fill in marginal spaces.” Judging from 
some of the figures in Fig. 100 we may regard the uj^jcr sup- 
plementary device os another alligator derivative- 

Fig 95 is an extreme 
form of conventionalised 
alligator which hrs be- 
come metamorphosed 
into an apparently mean- 
ingless design which is 
intended to be sym- 
metrical. 

Fm. 9S-- IlicUly comxwlorull^ \ n Fi S- ¥> we have a 

oligif"i dttivklfrc, Cliiriqiai BClicj showing Ibfl <!<- 
aftoliasct. generation ol ihe alii- 
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gnior into a curved line and 1 spot Tins sciita shewn in 
Fig. g; illustrate the tendency of linear binds not only to 
cramp the original in a vertical direction, but to loice it 
into a serial pattern. Fifc 97, *, is a simplification of such 
a two-headed form ns Fig. 94. One might l* tempted 

A BCD 

>*ic. 96.— Sttiei of derivative! of the alligator, ih.iwirg tx so» of 
ihnpli&Cftlko, Chiriqvi; after Holnei. 




to regard it as a doubly tailed form, but such do not 
appear to have been recognised by Mr. Holmes. The 
transition from this undoubted alligator derivative !o the 
broad chevron of Fig* 97 , *, i* quite obvious, the conven- 
tional scutes, dotted triangles, together vrith the dgrag 




P V V/ vy ^ 



r»a 97.— Sate! of alligator tliz;«Aliv<«, »hrwing vnodi Heal kin throi^h 

tut in ratio* rune*, Chlrlqul ; after Holnux 



body alone forming the pattern, and in Fig. 97, v, the latter 
has disappeared. Mr. Holmes state; “there is little douU 
that the series continues further, ending with vmplc curved 
lines and even with straight line; unaccompanied by 
auxiliary* devices." 

Mr. Holmes also point, out that the Chirkpii have 
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ariinsd at the scroll and fret by way of the alligator. I 
can here illustrate only two of these (Kigs. 98, 99); in these 




I'm. 9 * — Scroll derive* Iren. 
(In b .!y iinc <if the nlltj.- 
tur, Chir*ini| jJcr Iluliiu. 



n mu 

Flex 99. —Fret dui»»J fn'rn 
ihc botly-line cf tK- alliga- 
tor, CbK^tii; tflcr IIctaKi. 




the boly of the tv|>:ile is the *len>ent of the design. In 
other esses Mr. Holme* Imda that parts of the crcatim?, 
such ai head, feet, eye, or scales, asau ran the role of radicles, 
and pass through a series of modification ending in purely 
•cometTical devices. 

The design? in Kit* rcc are painted upon low rounded 
prominence* on vases, and hence are enclosed in circles. 



- Series of sllignlrr derivatives, vising unification thiL*jgh 
use within * caret lir area, Chiiiqui; oiler Holmes 



In Fig. 10c, a, the alligator is coiled up, but still preserve* 
sonic of the wdMcnoiro characters of that reptile. In », we 
have the double hook modification of the alligator’s body, 
but the triangles are pUcod sqwrately against the encircling 
lme. In live next figure the body line is omitted, and three 
doited scutes alone represent the animal. The four scutes 
of the next designs assume a symmetrkal position, and the 
central crossed line may represent the alligators body. In 
tlic last figure of this series the cross has become the pre« 
dominating feature, and the spots have migrated into it, so 
tlut tbe triangles have become mere interspace-*. 
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Finally, Fig. joi is a ?oiw pattern, palmed on an earthen 
drum, the central zigzag line represents the body of the 
alligator, an<l the notched hooks in extremities t these are 
here arranged with perfect regularity, but sometimes only 
the latter occur in patterns, and then they are often some- 
what irregularly disposed. 

From his prolonged study of ancient American art, Mr. 
Holmes formulate the following generalisation : — “The 
agencies « modification inherent in the art in its practice 
are such that any particular animal form extensively em- 
ployed in decoration is capab'c of changing into or giving 
rise to any or to all of the highly conventional dccontirc 




devices upon which our leading ornaments, such os tbe 
meander, the scroll, the fret, the chevron, and the guillochc, 
arc based " (p. 1S7). The importance of the following con- 
clusion is obvious: — “We me absolutely ceilaiu tint no 
race, no art, no motive 01 dement in niton- or in an can 
claim the exclusive origination of any one of tin- mil-known 
or standard conventional desires, and that any rare, an. oe 
individual motive a capable of giving rise to any and to all 
such devices. Nothing can he more nhiurd than to suppose 
that tlve signification or symbolism attaching to a given 
form is uniform the world over, as the ideas associated with 
each must vary with the channels thtough which they were 
developed * (p. 183). 

The investigations of Dr. P. Ehunrcich and Professor 
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Kail von den Sieinen on the dernrnt've an nf various tribes 
in Central Braril hove led to results which may, without 
•aajSpratKm, he termrd startling. The pttteins employed 
by these people typically IwJong to tho class which it popu 
larly cescritied as geometrical. On |*>ge i;6 1 have selected 
examples of these patterns which will give a fair idea of the 
sty’-e of design. 

Dr. Ebrenreich 1 informs us that in the Ikkafri chiefs’ 
huts a frieic of blackened bark tablets run along the wall 
which ore panned in white clay with very characteristic 
figures and patterns of fish. All the geometric figures are 
In reality diagrammatic representations of concrete objects, 
mostly animals “Thus* wavy line with alternating spot* 
denotes a large, dark-spotted colossi! snake, the Anaconda 
{EamoUi muinui)-, o rbomboidal mark signifies a lagoon- 
fish, nhi-rens n triangle does not by any means indicate 
that simple geometrical flgute, but the snail, throe-comcred 
article or women’s clothing ’ (p. gSJ. 

The following quotation is nlio tmnt’jtcd from Dr. Ehrcr.- 
rcich-'t— 11 The ornament), of the Ksiaya consist of patterns 
of J'^wg 1 nes, Lrosies, dots, loicngea, and peculiar inter- 
rupted menders, whereas the quadrate and triangle occur 
only incidentally (that is, owing to the filling up or other 
figurrsx and circles arc entirely absent. As in the orna- 
mentation of the Xingus tribes, so also here occur those 
apparently entirely arbhrmy geometrical combinations funda- 
mentally of wholly defined concrete presentments, of which 
the most eluractuislic traits are therein reproduced. Unfor- 
tunately it is not always possible to correctly ascertain the 
respective natural objects. The frequently occurring cross 
(Fig. ioj, a,\ which in America las so often given occasion 

• "Mliibdlii»ijn at*r dir rnelte Xhp.-Evpedition In HraSlien," 

Zlll«\-yi/b oil. i^j, ^ A,. 

• "tonufc x*, VuHcrkamlc K.-«li (m .“ JV-.’$W/.V*«., t r.w 

Xvfr.c&m Uumm fb Wktrhtait, Berlin, ii. i8yr, pp. 
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for amusing hypotheses, u here nothing but a kinJ of lizard. 
. • . Alio peculiarly characteristic are the extensive wings 
of a hot (Fig. 102, n), as well as 
the frequently occurring snake 
pattern, such as Fig. 102, C, 
which represents the rattle- 
snake, while another snake is 
represented in Fig. 102, D. 

Accurate representations of 
men anil annuals, as we know 
thrin to he done excellent I) 

hy the Bushmen rind Eskimo, Fia toa— Paiiira U tbr Kir- 
dll not «:ii>f.ir lo be foilh- •>’- C, f ud a " u s 

•* >=*?£■ , .*£SSii 

Professor von den Stcuten 1 n AMake# tndmA 1 
describes llw above- metKK) nod n, c, d Mailed 

frieze more fully. The ftfeo tl on !»* b>t 4 k* J o 

of hide, which were from 15 cm. to 40 an. (6 to 16 inches) 
brand, were blackened with soot, and the white or yellowish 
lime applied with the Angers, The frieze itself was over 
56 m. (over 184 feel) in length. 

] would ask the reader to refer hark to Fig. 52. p. 97, 
although this motive ii not a zoomorph, in order to show 
that triangular designs, or mulling zigzags, may have various 
origins. 

Only or* taWet represented a plant (Fig. 69.) It in- 
dicates the leaves of a small cabbage "-bearing wild palm 
The bulk of the motives fee tbc decorative art c/ these 
people, the Schingd tribes (the Xingu tribes af EhrenrCtch), 
are drawn from the animal world; Fig. 203 a, h, i, k, are 
Bakairi patterns, and Figs. ioj n r those of the Auetd. 

The pattern to the right in Fig. 103, h ( indicates a kind of 
ray. the characteristic rings and dots which ornament the 
skin of this fish are here represented. 

» l/*Ur Aw Abfrw/fcr* Z^^Srau/itAts; Jhim<*iMer*nf t**J 
£r;«WiM dee Zwi<e* iSSj- 33 . Berlin, 
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Fn:. ioj.— Patterns tc« Central Drar:!. after Von «!en Sfeinen. a. 

ilri paddle; i^c. .8 tatxkn (fish) patleim of the AuctiS; 
r. Ljcu'i dwfcn, itetolns c. FUh-ahipcd triU-icarer, Ktbiqai; 
II. Suixri (viuV«) xnd ray jot term; I • J#»7* (mike); k. 
4»w(vftak*)| II I. BaWii tribe 

Common to nil the tribes of the Sdiinjjd stock is the 
employment of convent toitaliseU representations uf the 
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tHtrest&v* This is a small compressed lagoon-fish, about 
19 cm. {7>5 inches) long, and 9.5 cm. (3# inches) deep; 
its colour if silver grey with blO*fl spots. 'Hie txtrtuhn 
belong* to the genus Scrmsalmo or Mylctcs; the figure on 
p> 16a, given by Von den Stemen, looks as if it were drum 
from a badly-preserved spirit specimen* and one fails to see 
how Fig. 103* c, l>r example, coukl by any stretch of the 
imagination be considered to suggest that fish. On 
jx 613 of Dr. Gunther’s inln^Kitfon to flu Study 0/ Fiiffc j 
(E dinburgh, iRSo) is an outline figure of Strrua/w 
Mfuhris; the contour of this fish is approximately 
rhomboids!, the head, the dorsal fin, and the tail fin 
occupy three of its angles, and tl*- anal fin practically 
runs up to the fourth angle. Von dt*n Secinen points out 
that in most cases representation* of these animal-forms 
are incisions, not pointings, ami the diagrammatic rendering 
of curved line* by angles is due to this fact. The patterns 
which I am about to dwcriha are common to numerous 
allied trices, and everywhere these pattern* bent the name 
by which this kind of fish is locally known. 

Sometimes the mtHUhu fish is employed singly, but most 
frequently a number of them arc evenly distributed over the 
decorated surface, and between the fifth** single, double, or 
even several lines may Ik drawn, as in Fig. 103, u, C, E \ 
these biter represent the net by n«an* of which these fish 
arc caughL Thus we may have a fish pattern 01 1 fishes- 
in-nrt pattern. These patterns are delineated Oft masks, 
posts, spinning-whorls and other objects. Fig. 103. B, is a 
pattern of the mewftu fi*he*in net group, but the fishes 
themselves arc entirely filled up with black, and not their 
angles only. 

The AuctO pattern drawn in Fig. 103, F, is intended for a 
mailed- or armadillo-fish. 

Oft a Bakniri paddle (Mg 103, a) am inrHrd fnur bides, 
which ore the ring-marking* of a ray, fi/tuMi, on the other 
side of a transrersc line follow two m'reukx in the meshes 
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of a net, linn a fitfo'i, and finally several kuimi fisli. 
Professor vuu den Sldticn believes that the object of tills 
decoration is simply to bring fish close lo the paddle. 
" But it it extremely instructive to see," he continues, 1 
'■ that eoiKcrning these scribbling*, tliough they certainly 
do not denote anything in their order of arrangement, con- 
sequently ate not picture-writing , horrev-' r, every single one 
is by no means a casual flourish, but the diagram of a well- 
defined object, and consequently, in fact, represents the 
ek/veut t‘j it fictureAtritiig , 11 

Zigrags and u-avtd lines arc snakes. Fig. 103, k, reptesents 
common land-snake, the agftu, or cobra of Braril ; to the left 
is the tail, the head is simpfy rendered, and as the skin of 
the snake is marked the artist characterised it by adding 
spot!- '"cry similar is the su/turi irater-snake or anaconda 
(fttxi ujtu/e). drawn to the left of Fig. 103, h . A boa-con- 
strictor is indicated in Fig. 103, 1 ; the row of diamonds left 
on the dark background, between the two rows of triangles 
represents the marking of the snake’s skin. The larger 
terminal dianxod to the left is probably the ben's head. A 
snake is also painted onsNuhuqui bull-roarer (Fig. 103, c). 

We have seen that 
rows of horirontal 
krkFl tranglcs arc u Juris, 
FkPkj worocu‘strianglor ) but 
krkrj when they are me.r- 
fhjry gined above by a line, 
D as in Fig. 10*, b, they 

rta ia».-P«lcm. c!<ri«.l from Inis; are Ids; lxit IOWS 
aft... Vem ilrn Sieinw- » B.Uirii of triangles vertically 
*• c ' A “'“ disposed, as in Fig. 

104. C, are hanging bats: Fig. : 04, a, is also a bat device. 

Another triangular ornament (Fig. 105) represents small 
bircL, called by die Bakatri natives ya’ifttmlze, that is, 
they are a particular kind of bird, not birds in general. 

1 Im. ill., p. -!<!). 
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Finally, one would naturally consider that the ornament 
engraved on the post, Fig. toj, a. is simply the farourito 
nitrtte&u pattern; but Von den Steinen -laurei us that 
the central design is ncc composed of merruAu, in which 
the angles arc only slightly filled up, hot that it is a locust, 
the lines arising front the angles of the loeenge being the 
legs. This locust pattern is, however, aao- 
ciaied with tiue wertuAut, which may bo seen 
bdnvvit llie legs of the locust ' m 

In Europe and in our own country we can il 
study analogous transformations. M 

Mote or less recognisable animals break I i 
out, as it were into scrolls and floral devices, iJ 
as on Samian vases (Plate VI., Fig. i), on !■ 
Gaulish swords (Fig. >) on Pompeian walls 11 
( —8- 3 ). atxl on the gold ornaments of Tuscany raja 

(Fig. 5). In Fig. 4, Plme VI., we have on an Pa 
ancient pot from New Mexico 1 decorative <s~uk n.uiri. 
treatment of birds which recalls that of the 
mural pointings of Pompeii. 8 u^m. 

Often in Greece ami Italy symmetrical scrolls arc asso- 
ciated with a head (Ptate VI., Fig. 6 .) The scrolls them- 
selves may, in some caws, be an animal form which has 
ended in a flourish, as i» taking place in Plate VL, Pig. 5 : 
or in others they may be the remnants of plant motive. 

Dr. Colley March calls attention to old bench-ends of 
English churches, notably those in Cornwall, which are 
fluently surmounted by a crouching quadruped ; at a later 
period this appeals to be converted into a single scroll like 
that which adorned the old pews in Onusk irk Church. 
(Plate Vi, Rg. 7.) 

An ancient silver plate (Plate VL, Fig. S>\ found in a 
tumulus at Largo, Fifcshirc, is decorated with the distorted 
fore half of an animal The transformation is advanced to 
flamboyant cams in the roomorph of the Dur.nichcn Stone 
(Plate XL, Fig. 9); but the head and ear and legi can Kill 
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be distinguished, It is not quite certain what animal this is 
intended to represent. Earl Souther * 1 believes it to be the 
horse, which was sacred to Frey, and is a special symbol of 
the sun. The second figure is very remarkable, but it items 
to be an extreme and foliated foim of the same zcomoeph. 

There are numerous examples of linear scries of animals 
lit the early :.rt of Egypt Assyria, Greece/ and other artirtic 
centres, but these do not appear to have developed into 
patterns possibly because the units ircre readily recognisable, 
on the other hand, serially repeated conventionalised aoo- 
roorphs frequently nxtamorphose into patterns. These 
patterns by repeated copying tend to become simplified till 
finally not only is all trace of the original long lost, but the 
resultant pattern may m resemble other simple patterns as 
to be indislinguiihalje from them. This may easily lead to 
confusion and cause the designs to be classed os one. We 
thus conn- to the conclusion that before any pattern Can be 
termed the same as another, its life-history must be Uudted, 
otherwise analogy may be confused with homology, and false 
relationships erected. Thing* which arc similar arc not 
necessarily the- acme. 

At the extreme south-east end of New Guinea and in the 
adjacent archipelago the most frequent designs arc beautiful 
scroll patterns, which are subject to many variation!. I have 
already* described many of there, and so there is no need 
to again repeal what I have said, except to remind the 
reader that nil these patterns are variations of serially re- 
peated conventionalised heads of the frigate-bird. I shall 
again allude to this bird when ! deal with the relation of 
religion to art 

In Hit same district occ occasionally meets with a pattern 
(Fig. 10OJ which in some respects resembles the former and 
appear* in some cares to lure been cceifounded with it 

1 Oritur ef /V.vri* S/ufo'iiur, if^j. 

5 Pp. 49 - 56 . ami 11 crciM Wngih in my Mcnx.ii on the Decorative 
At « lirxuh Net. tiuli.! 
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This one dearly arises from the serial repetition of craivtn- 
tioualised heads of crocodiles. The illustration is part of 
the carved rim of a wooden bowl in my possession, w hich 
probably came from the Ttobriands or the Woodlarks. The 
triangle* above lire crocodiles’ snouts ore coloured black, 
those bounded by their jaws ate painted ted. 

There is yet another method of representing animals 
which consists in grouping them so as to tell a story, or, tn 
other words, to nuke a picture. 

Grouped animals rarely occur by themselves in decorative 
art; men, house*, implements, and even vegetation are 
frequently associated with them. The Arctic peoples, such 
as the Lapps, Eskimo, etc;, greatly affect this form of art 




FtO. 106, — EiiUwe of i*m ■( ike ernd rim </ a wooles bowl in the 
nuthce's collrclinn I'rotuWy freo lie Wcodlifkt ur Tro< 
triomh, British New Cuiaio. Quc ibiid sitwal site. 



Tlie bulk of these picture* nrc representations of hunting 
scenes, and many incident* in the lives of these hyper- 
boreans are depicted on bone and ivory. There is ruaton 
for regarding the* as records of particular events (ef. p. so?); 
hut they are a'so very useful to us ns illustrations of native 
life and industry. Animals are sometimes drawn fore- 
shortened, and confused herds of reindeer ore often figured; 
but live grouping is mainly linear, without effects of per- 
spective being attempted. 

This kind or art is extremely tare amongst savage peoples, 
in fact its presence nuy be regarded as one of the proofs 
tliat the people practising it liaie passed from a purely 
savage condition, and have made some advance towards 
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civilisation. It Ins rcichcd its point in the works 

ol the great animal pointcis ol the present day, and thus has 
been one of the last forms of graphic art to be perfected. 

As a general ru’c tlx: inferior representations of animals 
in groups, and of animal pictures generally, are not due to 
the process or decay. They ate the bad workmanship of 
inferior craftsmen It b the imperfection of immaturity, 
not the symptom of decadence. 

The last stage of the life-cycle of this class of xoomorphs 
occurs when incompetent draughtsmen copy the work of a 
mater ; when, for example, we see on the walk of country 
inns cheap and badly-drawn copier of Landseer’s pictures. 

Animate also ploy a large part in mythology, and it is 
often very difficult to determine the limits of totemism in 
this direction. There ore, however, numberless instances of 
legendary communications and nJalioitships, of friendliness 
and enmity between animals and men, which have no con- 
nection with totemism, and these often form the subject of 
decorative art. Sometimes the ammal alone is represented, 
nt other limes both man and animal are depicted, ond accord- 
ing to their artistic treatment we may have pictures, or 
should the coonxuph and anthropomorph he rendered 
schematically, heteromorphism may result. At present wo 
have to deal with representations of animals which illustrate 
some belief, myth, nr folk tale. The sacred art of the 
Hebrew* uns almost free from xcomorphs, and that of 
Islam totally sn; with these exceptions there has scarcely 
licen a religion in which icomorphs lure not played a 
greater or less par:. 

! need only remind the reader of the numerous examples 
in which animals are depicted in illustration of, Or as a kind 
of mnemonic of a folk talc, a legend, or myth, and of some 
sacred tradition or belief. There are so many intermediate 
Stage* between these different phases that it is often im- 
possible to draw the line between them. The religious 
belief, with its sacred tradition of one age, becomes tlx- 
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myth or the legend of a later period, subsequently it is per* 
petuatod as a folk tale; later it may serve to amuse children, 
and lastly it becomes the object of scientific study. 

Whit I have termed the as tin tic life-history may occur 
to tire reomoruh at any cr all of these stages of religious 
decadence. There is no correlation between an extreme or 
medium phase it? the xstbetie cycle and a corresponding 
stage in tbc religious series. To take a homely example, 
the illustrations of the most recently published fairy-tales 
are as a whole of greater artistic merit than has bom the 
average illustration of sacred narratives during any period of 
the world's hotury. 

D. Arttkropomorfhs. 

As a general rule, savages are trss skilful in the delineation 
of the human form than they are with representations of 
animals, nor is it usually employed to frequently as might 
be expected. 

It is for religious purports that the human form is roost 
frequently represented and I refer the reader to the section 
in which religion is dealt with for illustrations of this 
fact. I employ the term "human form" advisedly, as this 
includes the images of both gods oitd men. At ooq stage 
of its evolution in the human mind, deity, like the Spectre 
of Brocken, a the shadowy image of man projected on the 
clouds. So the gixfa arc most naturally represented os men, 
but often with special attributes. Now, these attributes are 
wotthy of special study as being tho milestones which 
indicate the distance which any given religious conception 
has traversed. 

In the distant vista of lime wc can dimly perceive the 
iransfoimatiwi of the tntem animal into the god. In the 
highest peried of Greek sculpture the evolution was far 
example, perfected in "ox-tyed lady Hern," consort of 
Olympian Zeus, and in the Cnidian statue of Drmeter, 
" Mother-Earth," whose archaic representation was a 
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wooden inage ol j woman with a mare's head and mane. 
For thousand* of jean tbc Egyptian pantheon was peopled 
by gods arretted in the process — Eorgonisod tadpoles of 
divinity. Still earlier stages may even ivow be noted among 
savage peoples. 

I know of no example of tlsc preponderating employment 
of the human fate for decorative purposes to be compared 
with what I have etlablislKtd for the natives of the Papuan 
Gulf. Illustrations ol this will be found in Figs. 10-19, ai 'd 
in my Memoir on Papuan Ait, but only an examination of 
a largo number of objects from this district of British 
New Guinea will bring I some to the student the remark- 
able ubiquity of the motive. We have no information con- 
cerning the reason for copying human face* ; my impceisiou 
is that it is related to the initiation ceremonies, which we 
know from the accounts of the Rev. James Chalmers to be 
very prolonged and Important. One would expect to find 
more animal representation* among tlieso people than 
appear on objects in our edmograpbical collections. 
Possibly these people are passing from the totem istic into 
the anthropomorphic phase of religion, and the latter finds 
most expression in their an. However, such speculations 
arc futile until we obtain far more detailed and extended 
information of their religion than we at present possess. 

Human beings are comparatively tardy represented 
merely lor decorative purposes. In plctcgrnpiu they have 
no predominating postion. But when we come to por- 
traiture the matter is very different; here we have an 
adequate motive for live delineation of the human form and 
fore; it is, however, very noteworthy that portrarlurr, as 
such, only occurs amongst civilised comntunir.es. Possibly 
the explanation of this may be found in the widespread 
savage philosophy of sympathetic magic. According to 
this system a portrait has 0 very vital connection with the 
subject, and any damage done lo the counterfeit would 
be experienced by ibo originaL Portraiture then would 
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be loo htueardous to health, or even life, to be lightly under- 
taken. 

What vc have ;cen happening to plana and animals is 
also the fate of men in decorative art. A few examples 
here will suffice. 

New Zealand ij one of the places when anthropanorphs 
abound, dec in tikis ease !o ancestor cult. The shot! series 
of three clubs (Plate VL, Figs. 10-12) illustrates the meta- 
morphosis of the limbs into curvilinear foiras. In dealing 
•nth the religion of Polynesia I give examples (Figs. ia*-i r8) 
of the degradation of the human foui into "geometrical " 
patterns. 

In the various illustrations which luve been cirtn reiirc- 
sentatkms of the human form may be Isolated, as In Me- 
lanesia (Fig i, o), Mangala (Fig. 1:4), and New Zenhnd 
(Plate VL, Fig*, to, is), or they may 1 *: double; for example, 
one frequently finds in Polynesia two gad figure: placed tack 
to back, and these may strangely degenerate, as in the 
examples given by Stolpe' and Read.* Human form.; 
placed in linear series arc frequent in Mangaion wood- 
Cfimng (Figs. 127 and 125, a). Fig. 126 illustrates the 
decoration of a broader area. 

'Vc get examples of the selection of one portion of the 
man iu tbc face patterns of the Papuan Gulf. (Figs. 10-19.) 

These are undoubtedly conscious selections from the vety 
Commencement, but we find various parti of the body come 
to be perp-tuated, with tlw elimination of the remainder, 
owing to differing causes. 

Tlw reason for the simplification of the body and t'ie 
disappearance of the head in the Manga tan art is probably 
partly due :o the fact tlvat savage peoples are usually quite 

1 H. Sudpc. £i*fu tUn in lit Omanunu! AH 1/ insip ruflei. 
Flt^- 3. Jt- 

= C. H it rail, " O' Ihr Origin xm! ShitviI Qunctci of ccitiin 
Onumnis of Ike S.E. Pacific,* /.wr*. An/t. /nil., xxi., 1S91. 
Hole XII. 
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content nth suggestions of objects, they do not demand 
what we Mm realism. By conventional Sins (heir represen- 
tations the Mangaians were belter able to multiply them, 
and at the same time to appropriately decorate the object 
with which tlicy ov»C concerned. It could not be with a 
view of economising time or labour. “Time," as Stolpc 
says, “is for them of no importance, they have plenty 
of it, and usually tlcy ate not able even to reebon it." 
Judging by the shill exhibited by these clever carvers in 
wood, we cannot put down the simplification of the human 
body to careless copying. 

We have icisi that live face may be represented to the 
exclusion of any other part of the body, but there arc 
examples cf parts of the (ace becoming predominant 

Professor Moseley* nos, I believe, the first to indicate the 
evolution which occurred in the images of gods in the 
Hawaian group. In some instances the hollow crescent 
form, which came to represent a face, seems to have been 
strived at by an enormous increase in the size of the mouth j 
in others, as in the case of some nicker images, by a hollow- 
ing out of tho face altogether; the month in the latter, 
though large, not being widened so as to encroach upon 
the whole area of the lace. Since, in the worship of the 
gods, food was placed in the meuths. the mouths may have 
been gradually enlarged as the development of tho religion 
procrodcd, in order to contain larger and larger offerings, 
and die head in the nicker- week image may haw been 
hollowed out for a similar purpose- Moseley traced the 
degeneration of the human (or god's) face down to a book- 
shaped ornament cut nut of a sperm whale’s tooth. 

Some of the curings of the human face from New 
Zealand bear a general resemblance to those from Hawaii ; 
but a very noticeable feature in the att of the former island 
ts the protruding tongue. The moit interesting develop- 

1 It N. Mauley, A'.v.i ly « tCetarab* e* tin "CiaUvisir," 1879, 
Pf> 5<H 5"* 
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ment of this member cceurs in the Maori htni, or staff of 
office. At ihe upper end is what appears, at first sight, 
to be * spear-point. "This portion, however, does not 
serve the purpose or offerer, but is simply a conventional 
representation of the human tongue, which, when thrust 
forth to Its utment conveys, according to Maori ideas, tlie 
meet bitter insult’and defiance. When the cliief wishes 
to make wnr against any tribe, he calls his own people 
togethet, makes a fiery oration, and repeatedly thrusts 
his haai in the direction of the enemy, each such thrust 
being accepted as a putting forth of the tongue in defiance. 
In order to show that the point of the Kata is really 
intended to represent the human tongue, the remainder of 
it is carved into a grotesque and far-fetched resemblance of 
the human face, the chief features of which are two enor- 
mous citcilar eyes made of haliotis shell.’' 1 

My friend, 3. Tsuboi. has made a special study* or the 
protruding torque in New Zealand art. He gives illustra- 
tions of thirty-one specimens, and uith characteristic Japan- 
ese ingenuity he has drawn figures of halfa-dotcn models 
which he has constructed which illustrate the various 
possible variations, and the line* they may have taken. 
He has also made numerical tables of possible varieties, 
I allude to this paper in order to draw the attention of 
students to graphic methods. I regret that my ignorance 
of the Japanese language precludes my giving the results of 
this invratgarioa. 

In Ancient Egypt the eye was symbolic, and numberless 
amulets are found which exbibit one, two, or numerous eyes 
in varying stages of degeneracy, or in strange modifications. 
These, too, lave been studied and described by Tsuboi.* 

‘ J. G. Wood, Tin Nainrtl utitorp tf Nw, ri., lS-O. p. l6l. 

• S T tutor, " On Ihe Dc£(ncfitli>a uf Tuyae-thnutirg Tipnet in 
New Zeal J i<l Car vine*. " '/?»* CsJuye/ it nil {Oritxla! Stkntffil 
tlofa^ut I, No. 1 12, Jan. ijdi, 1891. 

• OrlMtl ScUMijk JfigwW «*, Nov. a$ih, 1S89. 
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E. Btomorphit Potttry. 

In the <li*u*ii|>iion of the primitive methods of pottery 
manufacture, allusion uas made to the fact that vcgetaLk and 
animal forms were copied by the early artificers 

Allhoryh the immediate originals of many kinds of day 
vessels nvre loskcts of various kind*, \*r must not forget 
tlttl thetc also were often textile imitations of natural 
objects. Gourds which are of almost ubiquitous recurrence 
undoubtedly were early and independently utilised as 
vessels, lor the more convenient porterage of them they 
would lie enclosed :n netting or basketry. The better the 
accessories became, the less need for the original founda- 
tions, especially as the latter were brittle. From the fact 
that the shape of certain baskets in a district resemble 
those of the gourds of that district, vre may assume that 
tha process of evolution has operated spontaneously in 
diverse places. Clay vessels which were modelled from 
the suggestion of such baskets would thus remotely he 
phyllomorphs but having an Intermediate sieuotncrphic 
stage. 

Instead of litis indirect mode of origin a more direct 
one hits often occurred. Heart: Squicr and Dans 1 record i 
“ In sonic of the soutbern states (of North America), it is 
said, the kilns, ill which the ancient pottery n*s halted, 
arc now ocottionally to Ur met witlu Some are represented 
still to contain the ware, partially burned, and retaining the 
rinds of the gourds, etc., over which they wen; modelled, 
and which had not been entirely removed by the fire.” 
Tlicy also state that the Indians along die Gulf moulded 
their vessels “over gourds and other models and baked 
litem in omu." 

It is not twevsrary to believe that this has everywhere 
hem the original ceramic gcuid derivuivcs, even among 

1 Sailer :r.J D..is, Am itm MtnkaetA, eft . W iffmuifti Va'Jv, 
•*t*. f >9S- 
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savage peoples. Once the power of working in clay was 
acquired, intentional copying cf gourds (Figs. xoy, ioS), or 
other vegetable vessels, may very well have occurred. This 
is rendered all the more probable from the fact that animal 
forms arc modelled as earthen vessels. I am rot here 
alluding to figures of men or of totem, sacred, or familiar 
finimflh which may belong to n some u hat higher stage of 
cultun- than that which we arc now more particularly 
cons den ng; but to clay utensil* which are copied from 
icceptaclcs which arc the shells or other parti of animals 



Fm>. toy.— Gouitf; ahei HcJmr*. Ftc. icA-Ckj vtwl, w.nic in 

i^utoiinn 4 a gemd, frum a 
mu'*. M l in Sotth-caiUm Ma« 
rcuri; after Hofaut. 

Wherever shells of sufficient sue are found they are 
utilised as food and uatcr vessels, and there are numerous 
instances in various parts of the world of vessels being 
modelled so as to represent the ancient and familiar 
utensils. 

Clay vessels imitating both marine and fresh-water shells 
are occasionally obtained from the mounds and groves of 
the Mississippi Valley. The coach-shell appears to have 
been a favourite model (Fig. 109, a and n). A darn shell 
is imitated in c and ix The more conventional forma of 
these vessels arc exceedingly interesting, as they point out 
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tl« tendencies and possibilities of modification. The bowl 
(i* lus four rosettes, each collating of a btpc central bow 
niiU foui or five smaller ones surrounding it The central 
bos*, us in ,\, is derived from the spite of the conch shell, 
and the encircling knobs from the nodulated rim of the 
outer wheel of the shell. Mr. Holmes suggests that in this 
case the conception is tint of four coach shells united in 
one vend, the spouts being turned inwards and the spires 
outwards. With all possible respect to Mr. Holmes, 1 
venture to demur to this interpretation. The fusion or 
elements which are essentially isolated is rare amongst 
primitive peoples; it is difficult 10 imagine how they could 
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Fro. 109.— CUy vuuk iinitatol f«m> .hriU, fr"’ the minimis *r<l 
fiwv* oftlie Mk-« 5 ipix Valley j aicr Holmn* 



conceive of the structural union and fusion c£ four cowh 
sheik This is very different from the amalgamation of 
llie clay imitations of such vessels ns gourds or coco-nuts, 
for tlsese are frequently fastened in pairs or in small groups 
to a common string handle, and there U already the idea 
•if multiplicity and the apposition of the vessels. Again, 
Mr. Holmes does not present us with any intermediate 
stages of this or similar clay vessels; until such evidence 
is forthcoming it would be safer to regard this as an 
examine of transference. According to my interpretation. 
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the rosette derived Irom the jpirc of a conch shell was a 
pleasing motive, and it was applied to and repeated upon 
a circular bowl, which may, as Mr. Holmes elsewhere 1 
suggests, be derived from the lower half of a gourd. 
A tingle conch -derivative would be entitled to one rosette 
only, and the association of ideas would operate in favour 
of only one being moulded, at all events until a very 
extreme stage of degeneration had been attained; but in 
the ease of transference there would be no continuity of 
custom to control the potter, and consequently more scops 
could be given to his fancy. 

A highly conventionalised form is shown in f (Fig. 109). 
The cup » unsymmetricsl in outline, and has a few im- 
perfect bosses near one comer, hue its resemblance to n 
shell would hardly be recognised by otic unacquainted with 
more realistic renderings ot similar subjects. In <1 nc 
have an imitation of a shell cap placed within a plain cup. 

The skins, bladders, and stomachs of animals are scry 
frequently employed as water-canicia. The characteristic 
forms of these may often be traced in the pottery of the 
same districts, odd details of foim or of surface marking 
usually persist to a surjwising degree. 

In Fiji and elsewhere the Image of a turtle has been 
modelled in clay, doubtless because the carapace is often 
used as a vessel. 

While the use of an animal or the part of an animal as a 
vessel has often led to the imitation of that animal n clay 
01 other material, owing to nn association of ideas, ue must 
be very careful not to run to the extreme and to say that 
there was a primitively utilitarian origin for all aoomorphic 
vessels. Sympathetic magic and religion are responsible 
foe many, and »vc must admit that mere fnney must some- 
times come into play, and when this is the rase theoriong 
is necessarily at fault. 

• W. It. Holm-, "Pottery of tin Acrimt PusMw," K «rth 
Annuo/ Eifvrt Buiron t/ Els w/.xr, |> *Ji. 
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3. Mttovmarpfu, 

At previously stated, I propose 10 adopt the term Hctcro 
morph for a confusion with one another of two or more 
different ski-uoaiorjihs, or with tire amalgamation of any 
too or more bioinotyihs, or with the combination of any 
skcuomorph with any biomorph. We may thus lave (1 ) 
Heteromorphs of skeuomorphs, (a) HdcrocnOrphs of bio- 
morphs, anti (j) Heterooioqihs of skcuo btomorphs. 

To speak somewhat figuratively, heteromorphism it a 
sort of disease that may attack the skcuomorph or the 
biomorpb. Whereas llic final term of the life-history of 
tile biomorph is, to to speak, senile decay, the remit of 
hetcromorphism is a teratologies] transformation. Accept- 
ing this view of the sulijut, the present section might be 
entitled "The Rubjlogy of Decorative Art* 

Any stage of the life-history of a biomorph, whether it is 
tlic expression of decorative or religious art, ia liable to be 
infected by hvtcran»jq>h>sm. The only section of graphic 
art which must front the* nature of the ca*: be free from it 
ts pictoriil art Wliere hiteromorpha are introduced into 
pictures they form one of the subjects of lho»o pictures, the 
picture itself is not sublet to this modifying influence; fot 
example, the introduction of the representation of a sphinx 
or a gryphon into a picture docs not constitute the latter a 
hete-romorph. 

A. Htttromarf/a r>f SkeMmOrfAt. 

T he combination of two different kinds of skeuomorphs 
docs not appear to l*e of very frequent occurrence, or, at 
all emits, wc have not yet trained ourselves to appreciate 
them. 

In Fig. $0 wc have an example, which, however, is not 
particularly satisfactory. It uill be noticed that various 
kinds of plaiting an- indicated 011 this Tongan club; as a 
matter u! tact, if a tad really been covered with plaited 
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work, the latter would have been uniform in its character, 
although diverse patterns might have been worked into it. 
If this club red been decorated in a consistent manner the 
simple in-ir.d-out plaiting or the broad band, as in the 
middle of the figure to the left, could not occur along with 
the finer oblique plaiting in other parts of the object. 

B. HcUrvmvrphs 9/ Bfomorpkt. 

Wherever two or more animals or plants are represented 
in association there is a tendency for them to amalgamate 
in process cf time. I hnvc shown numerous examples of 
this in the hird and ctocodilc motive in Papuan art, and it 
would be cosy to multiply illustrations. 

Heteronxrphism is especially characteristic d that style 
of deception which we call arabesque, or grotesque This 
is said to have been the invention of a painter named 
Lisclius in the reign of the Emperor Augustus. That 
sovereign is said by Pliny to have been the rmt who 
thought of covering whole walls with pictures and land- 
scapes. The fashion for the grotesque spread rapidly, for 
all the buildings of about that date which have been found 
in good preservation afford numerous and beautiful examples 
of it. Vitnmus was entirely out of conceit with this sect 
of ornament, and declares that such fanciful pointings as 
are no: founded in truth cannot be beautiful; but the 
general voice, both in Ancient and modem times, lias pro- 
nounced a very different opinion. Tt was from the paint- 
ings found in the baths of Rome that Raphael derivtxl 
the idea of those famous frescoes in the gallery of the 
Vatican. His example was immediately followed by other 
distinguished artists. This style derived its name grotesque 
from tlx subterranean rooms (grci/f ) in which the originals 
were usually found — rooms not built below the surface of 
the ground, but buried by :hc gradual accumulation uf soil 
and ruined building*. 

A typical example of Pompeian treatment is seen in 
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Plate VI., Fig ,5, where a bird's tail [Osses into n floral 
scroll. 

Thu representations of su.h mythical monsters of antiquity 
ar the Sphinx, Chimam, the Harpies, and so forth, are 
familiar to all Originally tlieie embodied distinct con- 
ceptions which vrere familiar to the initiated, if no: to all. 
"I hey uvre symUJt and their origin In art <>c* religious; their 
Mention was due to their decorative quality. 

C Cowfttx HeitroBtarphi. 

We lave now to consider the complications arising from 
a combination of ‘kcuoniorptn and biomorp'na. 

Again I have recourse to 1):. Colky Marrh’s suggestive 
essay. He points out that in the north of Europe ani- 
mals ucrc strangled by the vriUty-band, as ocean on an 
incised stone from Gbsforth {Kate VI 1., Fig. 3). Mr 
Hildebrand etitkavoura to show tint the socallcd Scan- 
dinavian nun snake was pi educed by the breaking down into 
curves of the figure of a lion rampant, copied by a suc- 
cession of artificers, all ignocant of the appearance of a lion. 
Rut in the first place, paints out Dr. March, tlic Norse 
Wurm is found long ago in prehistoric rock-sculptures. In 
the next place, tlie serpent of the north was symbolic of the 
sea anil not of the sun. And then, it was not the un- 
familiar lion that alone btoko up into serpentine forms; the 
skeutxnorph availed the stag, as on King Conn’s stone in 
Denmatfc (Plate VII , Ftg, :) Eikthysnir, the stag of the 
sun, olio uas an attendant and attribute of Frey, is here 
seen l-iiy strangled h; the “ la idly worm ” of Scandinavia. 
I)r. March aiggeas that j>cilu|<. we may recognise the 
nalrus in rock-sculptures at Crich* in Scutland (I' .ate VII., 
Figs. 6, TleU the walrus was well known to the Xurth- 
men, and highly priced both for its hide, from which ships' 
ropvi were nude (Plate IV., Fig. 4), and for Its tusks, which 
were a source of Ivory, ti proved by the Orosian story 
(I. Orosius, i. 14), ** He went thither chiefly for ualrustu. 
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because they have noble bone in their teeth, and their skin 
is very good for ships’ ropes” The Eat! of Southesk, 1 how- 
ever, brings forward a considerable body of evidence in 
favour of the view that this "elephant" symbol, os it bos 
been absurdly termed, is the sun-boat — a symbol of Frey. 
No animal held a higher place in Scandinavia, and nt an 
early period it wt adopted as the national emblem in 
Denmark, and borne in tire standard. 

One frequently finds an mily Christian sculptured stones 
that the field on each w'.e of the central cross is occupiod 
by a writhing animal; of these numerous examples occur in 
the Isle of Mon, where they are undoubtedly due to 
Scandinavian influence. Tils animal may be recognised 
In some cases as being a wolf, as or. a cross at Michael 
(Plato VII., Fig. S ). 

Two skeuotr.orphs attack the wolt The influence of 
thoag-rrotk U seen .n Plat- VI L, Fig. i; this may be com- 
pared with Plate IV., Fig. a, which is copied from a 
sculptured stone at Mobivr, also in the Isle of Man. The 
latter is one of several Manx akcuorocepht of leather or 
strap -work. 

T he withy-band is even more frequently depicted, and on 
a cross at Gosfoith (Plate V1I„ I*ig 3) llte wolf is being 
strangled by it. 

The serpent 01 dragon also ■» frcqumtly represented, 
indeed it seems as if the wolf and the scrper.t passed 
insensibly into one another, nnd nothing is easier than to 
confound die latter with twisted bands. So the animal 
furl« away, till finally the skcuoroorph triumphs, nnd only 
the ghotf of a zoomorph remains in what, to ordinary eyes, 
is only an entwisted fibre (Plntc VII , Fig. 1 1) 

What then is the significance of this remarkable eyclc? 
Tie eaplanation must be sought in the pagan-Christian 
overlap, nt the time when the symbols of Noise mythology 
were being homologlved with those of the Christian faith. 

' (Tnjvol if /Milt Siw'vV.w. iS'ij. 
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'• Three mighty children w my tuher LA 
I>>> Antrim*-. ilie lilng frclh— 

I cmit the «olf, the ««rp<nl hr®--. and me. 

Of ib« the •erpenl in lie wa JO rail. 

Who lice; in jw bi*(iu huh •n'il iniiiln. 

Anil mw u Iili jWnmin^ ring enfi'hl* the w**ld. 

Me <»i i hit i Wnku (tellur wo«l<i he threw, 

Ami gaii. oie nltt isli£hlstl icjlns. to ade. 

While, <® hit iibni in tin like, afir. 

Mult fau to l>* •«r»e! enj;, by wiW tot niKn^th 
Suhilutd. with Umlct chlim lir« Ftrji< Irtiml." 

So, in the worth of Matthew Arnold, spoke Hela to 
Hcrmnd on HU quc« for the restoration of the slain Ealder. 

At Iho rr.tck of doom, the Rngraroks, Frey, IVoden, Thor, 
and Tyr, are predestined to perish. A wolf shall tlevour the 
sun, and another shall swallow the moon, and the stars shall 
vanish oul ol‘ hem o. Woden shall go firit, and shall en- 
counter Fciiriiwctf. but ihe wise, one-eyed god shall die. 
The hammer of the " friend of man " slul! not a oil against 
the lea dragon, and though Thor fights Jlidgarthsorm, and 
shall shy him, he himself shall fall dead Irom the serpent's 
venom Garin, tlie hell-hound, shall fasten upon the one- 
handed Tyr, and each shall kill the other. Frey shall foil 
befocu Swan, the giant with the flaming sword. 'Then shall 
Yidnr spring forward, t!>e mighty sor. of the Father of 
Victory, and shall tend tin; wolf asunder. “Vldar shall 
inhabit tl«e city of the gods what all a over,’’ as the giant 
said to Woden. "Vidar, who outlived the earth-fall, 
Utcamc," says Professor Stephens , 1 " a fitting emblem for 
that Almighty l-ord who overcame Sin and IJeath,” and he 
is represented on Mine sculptured stones us a divine Hail, 
trampling on Fenriswnlf and Mldgarthsorm. 

These strangled wolves and writhing stakes of Scan- 
dinavian art represent the ixtrimtuus struggle of the 
powers of darkness with the gods when “the Wolf Shall 
devour the Sire of Men; but Vid shall avenge him, and 

> G. Stephens, M tortkr* ,1 tjOaho, :4Hy. p. i5;. 
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shall rend tbc cold jaws of tic Iknst." Bat tie new 
religion possessed a somewhat analogous imagery, and 
the symbolism of the one readily passed into that of the 
other. Whether pagan or Christian, the symbolic animal 
was attacked by the plaited thong or twisted fibres, and the 
secular handicraft choked the religious idea. Such a hold 
had this technique on the mind of the people that it 
predominated all their art,* and even led to the extinction 
of religious symbolism. 

There was, however, another means by which the pagan 
dragon crept into Christian art. I refer to the -legend of 
Sigurd and Fafni, which uas Introduced into sepulchral 
and ecclesiastical carving as late as the fourteenth century 
l>y followers of the new faith. I cannot now derail the 
foundation story of the Nibclungen Lied; the point which 
at present concerns us is the slaying of Fafni in the form of 
a dragon or serpent by Sigurd with his magic sword. 

• This and oilier incidents of the legend are catved on 
wooden portals or doer-pillars of churches, on fonts, and on 
Chtiiikiu crosses of atone in many parts of Sweden and 
Norway, and also in seme parts of England, as on the 
Hatton Cross in Lancaster. 

Fafni is often seen pasting into a more of beautiful 
scroll work, and 111 the Hatton Cross he ia solely represented 
by a twisted knot. 

Under monkish influence, no doubt, the whole story came 
by degrees to be looked upon as containing types and 
proofs of the younger religion. Sigurd became the 
Christian soldTer, forging the sword of the spirit, and his 
defeat of Use serpent could readily be adopted into 
Guianan symbolism. 1 

" When ll« Anglo-Saxon had almost forgotten Midgarth’s 
Orra, and the ancient Egyptian snake-symhnl, as old as lire 

1 For * mom ilolniUxI Imlmtl* the lenclr* is rrfcrrrJ lo Dr. II. 
Colley March's ceoy on “ The Pagan -Christian Overlip n tho Nwth," 
7 V«or. Lsm. .im( ChuUrt AnHymrian Sx., i«., 1891. 
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Hjniciidtf period, had l>vn introduced as a new design 
(l‘!uu VII., Fig. $), this itself fell 2 ptry to the dominant 
^cuomof|4i, aikI ntH douhlcd and entangled in obedience 
to the oi^mjiteffng expectancy of the day.” 

“It i' Hist he dear/ continues l)r. Colley March, "that 
*urh tr.ind*;i iiutiom as these woe due to something more 
than t I k successive copying of n copy by ignorant and 
slovenly artificers, ns it those degenerate chnngss wrought 
hv Oaulish imitators of the stater of Philip of Mnccdon. In 
that case tlic original coin was i>ot before them; they had 




fins. no, 1 1 - -MuJiflul human fgna un (lie Ji:i(l of a otu u 
linn, moi iWil.iumr; after Browne. 

no artistic Impulse c* intention, their only object was to 
fabricate passable pieces of ntuney. Dut the men whose 
‘taste’ is disclosed by the <tork ne hare just considered 
were swayed by an influence tiiey could noi have under- 
stood. The expectancy tlut controlled them they inherited. 
Thu withy hand hod wrapped itself round all their concep- 
tion!." llat the result was enrichment and not degradation, 
and the curioui designs their art produced show ns the 
only portal through which the animal form can enter into 
ornament, by reviving itself, namely, into the angles, 
curves, and scroll, of symmetrical repetition. 
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" Many i*ul*.s took place ere the jx-occtt was completed. 
Now one par: of tlic tody was surrendered to the ukeuo- 
morph and anon another. Conventionalism established a 
temporary truce, but the war of structure agiirat nature 
broke out afresh, and the grotesque appeared We look 
upon the dcath^rasp of a writhing quadruped, the k united 
convolutions of 'a serpent, the spectral gleam of a vanishing 
face. And liven, when all was over, when the battle on the 
ornamental field was lost atvd won, nothing was left but a 
acomocph of contrasted curves and symmetrical scroll*." 

The human form is not exempt from the skcuomorpbic 
inroad. The two men in Fig. 4, Plate VII., which is taken 
from an Illuimittted page of the Gospel of Mac Rcgol, at 
Oxford, are suffering from but a mild attack, but the men 
on the Pro Norman font nc Checklcy, near Ultavttcr, and 
similar figured (Flgfc no, rn) on a cross at Iiaro, five 
miles from Ashbourne, have all but succumbed. 




THE REASONS FOR WHICH OBJECTS ARE 
DECORATED. 



Is the Introduction I referred to what were termed 
certain needs which constrained man to artistic effort 
The*? were art, Information, wealth, and religion, ai>d they 
will now bo treated as briefly as may be, since it is impos- 
sible to dual adequately with them. 

I. Art. 

Aesthetics is the study and practice uf art for art's sake, 
that is, lor tha pleasurable sensations which are induced by 
certain combinations of form, line, and colour. It does not 
signify for our purpose how tho feeling for art has been 
obtained, nor is an analysis of tho sensations necessary. 
All men have this sense, varying from a rudimentary to an 
exalted extent. Though it is naturally the basis of all art 
work, it docs not follow that the atsthctic sense has been the 
sole cause of decorative work. Religion and the desire 
to convey information have both imitated and controlled 
pictorial and decorative art, but the nniilic sense lias all 
along exerted its influence to a greater or lets extent. The 
artistic feeling his endeavoured to cist n glamour of beauty 
Over the crude efforts of religion and science. 

In the sclieme of the life-history of pictotial or decuralive 
designs given on p» 8. I have considered only those 
which have originated from various combinations of origin- 
ally solitary figures. Separate portraits whether of men or 
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animals, either in the fiat or in the round, bare been 
a milted as they remain in the lowest place erf development, 
though they may attain to the highest excellence of ait. 
Those who haw followed the brilliant researches in classical 
atchteo'.cgy will appreciate what I mean by the life-history 
of representations. The origin, rise, glorious consummation, 
and decadence cf Greek statuary is n striking illustration 
of my theme 

Figures may be grouped not only to convey a sentiment, 
as in a picture, but merely for decorative effect. The artist 
In this ease usually at once adopted n conventional treat- 
ment. In some instances strict realism may be appropriate, 
but in tl>e greater number of conditions it is toon inappro- 
ptlate. 

Walls, fabrics, and platters nave from time immemorial 
been decorated in this manner. Nfati* books have b-en 
written illustrating this brands of art and laying down 
principles of design, and the trader is referred to these, as 
this sub|eet does not fail within the scope ol the present 
rainy. 

I would like to point out in this place that there is a very 
instructive field for study in the consideration of the decor- 
ative methods of various peoples- The way in which anas 
are decorated, the idea of symmetry, and such-like subjects; 
for eaamplc, the essence of Japanese decorative art is 
asymmetry, and lha results are charming to our eyes 
although we have been reared amongst symmetrical design- 
ing. Symmetry may be exhibited in the equal balancing 
of dissimilar designs, as is commonly done by Oriental 
artists, or in the mechanical duplication in relation to a 
median lute which is so dear to European decorators. 

The style of the decorative an of a savage or barbaric 
people is a legacy and its perpetuation is usually binding, not 
merely by custom but more frequently by religion. When 
all the various factors are taken into account, one finds that 
the aesthetic sense of a savage artist is not so veiy different 
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after all from that of his civilised fd kin-craftsman, and one 
con see in the dix|>otition or the introduction of certain 
elements in a dcsisn, that both arc actuated by the tame 
(esthetic sense <i nh.it is suitable, — both arc, in fact, artists 

In the section on l’hvsicomorphs I allude to the rarity of 
landscape d ran in- amors ''•'•age peoples, and give an illus- 
tration (Fig. f/>) of One, from Torres SCaits, nhich cccurred 
casually on a bambuo pipe; there is another but poorer 
landscape from the same locality in the Oxford University 
Mutc-um. Early attempts, such as tlicic, at pictures are 
especially interesting as illustrating the irorking of the mind 
of the artists. 

It is not within the scop? of this book to trace the history 
either of pictorial art or of individual pictures. The genesis 
of a great picture is most interesting, and it may acntsionally 
l>e traced owing to the fortunate preservation of the artist's 
sketches and studies. Il often happens that same of tin- 
(sure* in tlic finished picture licve liat the vitality which 
they had in the sketch stage, even such n great artist as 
Kaflact could run always reproduce the spirit cf his Own 
work. 

If the originating artist lost something out of his oun 
hamlianrb, it is no wonder that a copyist should loee more, 
especially when the latter may not have accoa to the 
original 1ml Ixue hit reproductions on copies several times 
removed from it. A late stage of degeneration of pictorial 
art, through more or lex* incompsont copying, is scon in 
the cheap lithographs which occupy, without adorning, the 
w.iiu of bourn of the country folk, many of which, like the 
analogous frescoes of Pompeii, arc the pictorial echoes of 
the works of masters of the craft. 
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II I«roRMA1IOK on COMMUNICATION. 

I have already referred to the difficulty of finding a 
term which "ill express all that might be dealt with in thia 
KCtlon 

In odor to convey information from one man to another, 
when oral or gesture language are itnpMaibfc, recourse must 
be had to pictorial signs in some farm or another. 

Probably one of the earliest of this needs ms tint </ 
indicating ownership, and it may he that many devices on 
primitive implements and utensils hare this as one reason 
for their existence, although the nature of the ornamenta- 
tion may be owing to quite a different reason. 

As i matter of fact we know very little about owners'- 
nuiks, but it is possible thai while on object may frequently 
be decorated with a elan or tribal device, the particular 
variety or delineation of that figure will serve to distinguish 
the ownership of the object 

Allied to orners'-mariis are trade-marks; on this subject, 
tee, information is lamentably deficient, but we know that 
these do occur amongst primitive folk (p. < 3 , Fig. 13). 

Moss savages employ a more elaborate method of convey- 
ing information, and this picture-writing, as it is called, 
has been Df such importance in the history of the world, 
especially in its Later developments, that it deserves a more 
detailed treatment 
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Pkagm/Af. 

A pictogrnpk i- writing by means of n picture. It records 
and conveys a fact or an idea by graphic moans, without 
live employment of words or letters. As pictography belongs 
to o low piano ol culture, ao far as tlw visual communica- 
tion of information is concerned, the representations are 
generally very crude. By no means should they I* regarded 
as typical examples of the artistic skill of the people who 
execute them, They ate intended for picture-writing, not 
for pictures. An examination of pkiogtaphs shows at once 
that only essential or salient characters are noted, and when 
objects sre frequently repeated they become convention- 
alised, and in their later forms cannot be regarded as in 
any sense objective portrailutcs- 

No where in the world are pictographs so much employed 
as its America, and fortu timely it is possible, to gain precise 
information respecting their signification. Colonel Mailer / 1 
has devoted himself to an exhaustive study of North 
American pictography, and I can.iot do better than briefly 
detail i few of his deductions. 

“ A general deduction, made after several years of study of 
pictographs of all kinds found among the North American 
Indians, is that they exhibit very little trace of mysticism or 
of csotcricism in nny form. They are objective reposentn- 
txins, and cannot be treated as ciphers or cryptographs in 
any attempt at their interpretation. A knowledge of the 
customs, c co tunics, including arrangement of the hair, 
paint, and all tribal dominations, and of the:t histories 
and traditions, is euenti»I to the understanding of their 
drawings. Comparatively few of their picture signs have 
become merely conventional A still smaller proportion 
arc ciller symbolical or emblematic. By far the larger 

' Garrick Malloy, "On ttc iMnqpaptu U the Xenh Auiiein 
I Milan,,* fiartk Ait~u.il Jhftrt of tit Surratt tf Stkmhtr, 
1A.X3-S} fiRWy See also Tmti An*. St/.. ;NiX 89 (189J). 
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port of «hcn> are merely mnemonic records, and ire treated 
of in connection trnb material objects formerly and, perhaps 
Still nsec! rr.ncmotiteally. 

“It is believed that the interpretation of the ancient 
forms is to be obtained, if at all, not by the discovery of 
any hermeneutic key, bat by an understanding of the 
modern forms, nom of which fortunately can be interpreted 
by living men; and when this is not the case the mote 
recent forms can be made intelligible, at least in part, by 
thorough knoniedge of the historic tribes, including their 
sociology, philosophy, and arts, such as is now becoming 
acquired, and of their sign language. 

“'It is n« believed that any considerable informatics) of 
value in an historical point of view will be obtained directly 
from the interpretation of the jrfctognpte in North America. 
They refer generally to sotnc insignificant fight or some 
season of plenty or famine. 

"Ample evidence exists that many of the pictography 
both ancient and modern, are connected with the mythology 
and religious practices of their makers. 

“Some of them were mere records of the visits of in- 
dividuals to important springs or to fords on regularly 
established trailt In this respect there seems to have 
boon, in the intention of the Indians, very much the 
same spirit as induces the civilised man to record his 
initials upon objects in the neighbourhood of places of 
genemi resort. 

"One scry marked peculiarity of the drawings of the 
Indians is that within each particular system, such as may 
be called a tribal system, of pictography, every Indian draws 
in precisely the same manner. Hie figures of a man, of o 
horse, and of every other object delineated, are made hy 
every one who attempts to make any such figure with ail 
the identity of which their mechanical skill is capable, thus 
shooing their conception of motive to be the same" (pp. 
15-17; all the quotations are from the Ivtu/li /Inn, .fie/.). 
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Tlic purpose* for which pictography has brm employed 
by die North .American Indiana are 

1. J/w atoai. — For the remembrance of tlic eider of 
•ones the figurative or representative pictures remind the 
singers of the order of lire stanras previously committed to 
metnory; as well at for traditions treaties, and the records 
of events. Antons «*tc most intcrcstiiu; of the latter arc 
the Dakota Winter Count*. 'I he Dakotas reckon time by 
winters, and apply names to them instead of numbering them 
from an era. Each name refers to some notable occurrence 
of the year to which it belongs, and ideographic records of 
these occurrences were formerly painted in colours on the 

/) hides of animals A single example will sulfice, 
/[ it is for the year rSi j-13. " Many wild homes 
| I caught," or "catching wild-horses n inter." The 
II wild homes were first run and caught by the 

\J Dakotas. The device is a In so The date is 

1 of value, as shoring when the herds ol prairie 
, J homes, descended from tlioic animals inito- 
V Z> duced by the Spaniards, had mult : |i|ied so as 

In.. 112 io extend into lha far northern regions. T he 
'wl’lilbs! Dakotas undoubtedly learned the use of the 
ln(l psrrhopa aho of the lasso, from 
u * a “ r southern tribes , . in only two generations since 
they became familiar with tile horse they have become so 
revolutionised in their habits as to be utterly helpless, Loth 
in war and the chase, when deprived ct that animal " (p. ioS>. 

2. Aoti/Sta/im . — The pinographs of iliit division may be 
grouped as follows (1) Notice of departure, direction, etr. ; 
(a) notice of condition, suffering, etc.; {3) unrning and 
guidance; (-l) chart! or geographical features; <5) messages 
or communications: (6) record of expedition, and so forth. 

The following <% 113) is an example of a notice or 
departure on a hunting expedition.' Simiaroncs arc made 

> OHgir.,11, ptblishej K lit. \V, J. Ucluann. Tnu,. An: 4 /ayv. .Tec., 
IKai<r«ra«. it, iSSj. iv ij«. 
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liy the natives to inform their visitaia Of fricndi ol theu- 
departure for a certain purpose They arc depiaed upon 
strips of wood, which nrc placed in conspicuous pUoa near 
the doors of the habitation! 

i. The splicer, with the right hand indkitir.g himself, 
and with lire left pointing in the direction to be 
taken. 

3. Holding a boat paddle— going by but. 

3. The right hand to die side rf the head, to denote 
sleep, and the left elevated with one finger, to signify 
one — one night. 

4 A dick with two murks In the middle, signifying an 
island with huts upon it. 

5. Same us No. t. 

6. A circle to denote another island. 

1 s p on 12 

Fig. 113.— Ao.lan uotVee ef s hnr. j funs Malloy, after Hoffman. 

7. Same as No. 3, with an additional finger elevated. 

signifyitg /lew — two night*. 

8. The tpeiker with hts harpoon, nuking the sign ol 

a sea lion with the left hand. The fiat hand is held 
edgewise with the thumb elevated, then pushed 
outward bom the body in a slightly downward 



curve. 

9. A sea-lion. 

10. Shooting with bow and arrow. 

1 1. The beat with two perwns in it, the paddles project- 

iftg downward. 

is. Tire winter, a permanent habitation of the speaker. 
The following is a transition of the native account:— 
" 1 there go that island, OO.C sleep there; then I go another 
that bland, there two sleeps; 1 catch ore sea-lion, then 
return place mine." 
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" Humeri who have been unfui lunate, and ate suffering 
from hunger, scratch or draw upon a piece of wood 
diameters similar to those figured (Fig. 114X mid place the 
lower end of the stick in the ground on the trail where the 
greatest chance of its discovery occurs. The stick is 
inclined toward the locality of the habitation. 

“t. A horizontal line, denoting a canoe, showing the 
persons to be fishenoen. 

i * » ♦ 

Fxi. 114.— Pi:t*gm(li of ituvilf hiuecrs Alaikni after ilollery. 

'*». An individual witli botli arms extended, Signifying 
tu/Aiag, corresponding with Hie gesture for oration. 

“3. A person uith the right hand to the mouth, signifying 
tot*/, the left hand pa nting to the house occupied 
by the hunters. 

“4. The habitation. 

“The whole signifies that there is nothing to to! in the 
harnt. This it used by natiics of Southern Alaska.' 

Loan -Wolf, of the Hidatsi, who drew the picture of 
which Fig. 1 1 5 is a fac simile, made a trip on foot from Fort 
Bctthold to Fort Buford, Dakota, to steal a horse from 
the Dakotas encamped there The returning borse- tracks 
show that he attained the object in view and that he rode 
home. The following explanation of diameters was made 
to Dr. Hoffman, at Fort Betthold, iti 1&81 

t. Lean-Wolf) the liead only of a man to which is 
attached the outline of a wolf. 

3. Hidalsk earth lodges, circular in form, tlie spots 
representing the pillars supporting the roof- Indian 
village and Fort Hcrthold, Dakota. 

3 Human footprints; the course taken by the recorder. 

.|. The Government buildings at Fort Buford (square). 
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5 Several Hi&iba ledges (round), die occupants of 
which had intermarried with the Dakotas. 

6 . Dakota lodge* 




Fifl. H5.-t«M-WUr. M*|H UUht<a; ftftcr Malloy. 

7 . A small square— a white Mil’s house — with a cross 

marked upon it, to represent a Dakota lodge. This 
denotes that the owner, a white min, had oiatricd a 
Dakota woman who dwelt there 

8 . Honc4racfc3 returning to Fort BcrtholiL 

9 . The Missouri River. 




no 
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io-i& Tide Creek, Little Knife River, White Earth 
River, Muddy Creek, Ydlowsonc Hirer, Little 
Missouri River, Dancing Beirc! Creek. 

3. — This group embraces trite.!, cion one! 
Personal iwnics, mark*, 3 ta:t» of individual and signs of 
particular achievements. 

The clan, or gentile, designations arc totemr,; these are 
depicted in the funeral pictography to the cxcluiinn of the 
personal names, the litter ate not indicative of an Indian s 
to:cm. 

In N’o r (A the last figure we hare the usual signature of 
Lean- Wolf. During hi* boyhood he had another name. 

4. R/Jtgkw t. — Coin pricing mythic personage*, shamanism 
dance* and ceremonies, mortuary pnut'ccx, grave pees, 
charms etc. 

5. Cxff/wj;, Daily f.ife and accompany! ng 

figure ir. front * caning made of a piece of ualrus tusk and 
represents incident* in the life of an Alaskan native. The 
special purport of same of the diameters and etchings H 
not apparent 

x. A native with his left hand resting against a house. 
To the right is a "shaman slick* surmounted by the 
ecnhlcm of a bird, a “good spirit/ in memory of some 
departed friend (? of his wife). 

2. A reindeer. 

3. One man, the recorder, sbo: and killed another u ith 
an arrow. 

4. A trading expedition with a dog sledge. 

5. la a tail lost, although the elevated paddle signifies 
that that was the manner In which the voyage was best 
made. 

6. A dog-sled with the animal hitched op for a journey. 
Above is the ran. 

7. A sacn-d lodge. The four figures at the outer corners 
of tlse square represent the young nsen pheed on guard 
armed with Urns and arrons, to keep away the uninitiated. 
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Inside *rc the members of the band dancing; the fire-pUcc 
it ie the centre. The angled lines standing from the 
right side of the ledge to the partition lino are a plan of 
the subterranean entrance to the lodge 
8. A pine tree, up which a porcupine is ditching. 

9 A pine me. from which a woodpecker is extracting 
larv* for food, 
to. A bear. 

1 1. Tire recorder in his hoot, hokl ng aloft his double- 
United peddle to drive fish into a ncL 
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FlO. r:6.— tvoijo»>i»c u-ith recalls Alr>V«; alto &U1trrj. 



1 1 . An assistant nsliermun driving fall into the net. 

13. The net. 

The figure over the man (No. u) represents a whale, 
with harpoon and line attached, caught by tiro natrator. 

f. ///i tori cal. — Colonel Mallery says: “It is very ditn- 
cult, if not impossible, to distinguish in pictography or 
indeed orally, between historical and traditional accounts 
obtained from Indians. . . . The winter counts, while 
hiving their chief value as calendars, contain soaio material 
that is absolute and veritable nibsl history." 

7. Btofrophit .— Pictographs nrc very common either of 
a continuous account of the chief events ir. live lire of tiio 
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subject of the sketch, or of separate accounts of some 
particular exploit or event in the life of the petson referred to. 

In this and in another memoir 1 Colonel Mailer)- calls 
attention to the feet that it is noccisary to distinguish 
Let Keen different kinds of pictorial s^ns but this becomes 
more difficult when the characters have become con- 
ventionalised. "'hey may be classified under— i. Pictorial 
Signs; 2. Emblems; 3. Symbols. 

I. The representation of any object when it is intended 
to exprtts that object is a tipi; lor example, the 

figure of a fish in a pictogiaph would usually refer to fi3h in 
general or to tome particular species of fish. The pictorial 
translation of a personal name, such as “ Lean-Wolf" (Fig. 
115. 1 >, tomes under this heading. 

a. Trial signs, persona! insignia, etc., are tmNtmi; and 
these do not necessarily requite an) analogy between the 
objects representing and the objects or qualities represented, 
but may nriro from pure accident. The representation of a 
totem belongs to this category, &o that under certain con- 
ditions a drawing would not tcfei to any aetunl fish or 
that the individual was named “ fish, r but that he belonged 
to !lw> fish clan; it was emblematic of his clan or his family 
grogp, like most of our armorial bearings. Tribal signs among 
savage pwplcs ore emWenw in the same way that the ros.-, 
thistle, leek, and shamrock arc the emblems of the main 
components of the British Islands. As Mallcry points out, 
“After a scurrilous jest the lieggat’s wallet became the 
cmlilrm of the cmfrdcTJtcil nobles, the Gueux of the 
Xeclutlnmls; and a sling, in the early ininocity 0: Ixmis 
XIV., was adopted from the refrain o! a song by the 
l'rondenr opponents of M.uarln." 

3. “SjmMt are less obvious and more artificial than 
mere signs, they are usually conventional, and are no; only 
abstract but metaphysical, and often need explanation from 

1 (iarrkk Mall try, “Sen L’«s*nseannrgXV«ih Amcritxn Indiuu," 
Fim Aur/utt Ft/art Bjtkf Ad am •/ Elkaohg, i3?y So (1SS1). 
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history, religion, and customs. They do no: depict but 
snipes: object!; do not speak directly through the eye to 
the intelligence, but presuppose in the mind knowledge of 
in event or fact which the sign recalls. The symbols of 
the ark, dove, olive-branch, and rainbow would be wholly 
meaningless to people unfamiliar with the Mosaic or some 
similar cosmology as would be the cross and the crescent 
to those ignorant of history. The last-named objects 
appeared In the class of emblems when used in designat- 
ing the conflicting powers of Christendom and IsUmiun." 
Among the North American Indians "the pipe is generally 
tie symbol of peace, although in certain positions and con 
nections it sometimes signifies preparation for war, anil 
again subsequent victory. The hatchet is a common 
symbol for war, and closed hands or approaching palms 
denote friendship The toitoisc has been clearly used as 
a symbol for land.” Many pictorial signs can be used as 
emblems, and both can be converted ir.to symbols or 
ci plained as such by perverted ingenuity. An interesting 
example of the last is seen in the early Christian conceit of 
the portraiture of a fish used for the name and title or Jesus 
Christ. This is based on the Greek word i x^i*. “an 
acrostic composed of the initials of the aevsial Gretk 
words signifying that name and title. This origin Ufing 
unknown to persons whose religious enthusiasm was in 
direct proportion to their ignorance, they expended much 
rhetoric to prove that there was some true symbolic relation 
between an actual fish and :hc Saviour of men. Apart ftoin 
this misapplication, tho fish undoubtedly became an emblem 
of Chris: nnd of Christianity * 1 
An interesting example of ihc transformation of a symbol 
into an emblem is found in the cs&j of the ttiskcle or 
triquetra. This is now recognised to he a vnrinrt of the 
trtnukelc, fylfot, gair.madion, rx swastika, as it ■% variously 
called. Originally this was a sun-symbol, but many other 

1 Millerf. "SRo ole, iSBi, p. il<* 
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meanings nrrc doubiku iaocinled with it Tlio lriskeKon 
•'lirai appears on the cairn o! l.yria, about lie. 483; and 
*h».n «J Dime or Sicily, where it was adopted by Agnihodes, 
n c- 317-307. but not as n symbol of the morning. riiid-riay, 
arid aiterncon sun (• the Throe Steps cf Vishnu ). but of 
the 1 three-sided ‘ or rather 1 (hice-ciKlcd 1 01 'three- 
pointed 1 (triquetrous) land of Triu-aktii, i.t., ' Three* 
Capes,’ the ancient name of Sicily, and finally, from the 
seventeenth century, on the coins of the Isle of Man;" 1 
where covered with chain armour, but without spurs, it was 
introduced by Alexander III. of Scotland in n66, when that 
prince took over the island from the Norwegians; he having 
become familiar with the device at the Erglish Court of 
Henry III. (1116.71), whiue win Edmund was for a short 
time styled King of Sicily, and who quartered the Sicilian 
arms with the rural arms of England-’ The tiiquetia is 
also met with, in the armorial bearings of several noble 
families in E^Iand, Germany, Swittcrland, and Poland, 
lot now the less arc appropriately domed in aimour and 
spurs are added; probably these are relics of the Crusade*. 
Truly "the Three Legs of Man" have run afar not only 
in historical time and geographical space, but also in the 
un»en world of symbolism. 

In the section devoted to Religion 1 deal with the history 
and migration of die fylfot, one of the most widely dis- 
tribuiisi symbol*. a> this (articular instance fotms a good 
example of the method which should be adopted in study ing 
symbols and live if meaning. 

I’ictography is so obvious a means for conveying informa- 
tion that there is no difficulty in supposing it to have 
originated independently among different peoples. Its use 
a, and has been, very widely spread. 

1 J. N.wtoa, .I.'Wm, No. 3^5. Septrasliii io, 1892, |* 3 SJI 
■ml lor funhci dtXaih cf .Van* Jk./W, January 1886 

‘ Uinl Mill, Intie^Ml.« to C«mt CcbVrt iTAUMU’. 

Tit My/atiM cfSynOth. 
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l’cUogfyphs nrc known from great antiquity In Europe 
and Asia. They nrc still employed in Australia; they an* 
found in New Zeatond, but most of these, like many of those 
which scattered throughout the continent of Australia, ant 
comparatively ancient. They are common in some parts of 
South Africa, where they arc due to the artistic impulses of 
tire Bushmen; nether the Kifira nor the Hottentots paint 
human and animal forms on the rocks. As petroglyphs arc 
much more petmanene than pictographs on more perishable 
materials, they ate more likely to be preserved from ancient 
times, but it is probable that the latter acre actually of 
more frequent occurrences 

There is no single system of pictography. Everywhere a 
figure of n man menns a mao. and that of a tree stands for 
n tree, and to this extent pictographs can be deciphered by 
any one- More precise information can be gleaned when 
the figures arc provided with tome unmistakable determina- 
tive, and arc in a realistic attitude. In the vast majority of 
cases a native interpreter is required to explain the exact 
significance of the figures, or of the event which they 
commemorate. Once explained, the reprcscniotions are 
usually found to be sufficiently appropriate. Although the 
meaning of simple pic'ographs may be guessed at readily 
enough, the elucidation of complex representations is a 
very different matter, as there arc usually some signs, sym- 
bob, or determinatives of which the significance is 
unknown. 

In attempting to decipher pictographs, not only fe it 
necessary to have a thorough knowledge of the people who 
made them, but it must he borne in mind that characters 
substantially the same, or "hocnomorphs” (to use Colonel 
Malle ry"* term} made by one set of people, have a different 
signification among others. Further, differing forms (*' sytn- 
morphs") for the same general conception or idea may 
occur. It is usually comparatively easy foe any one to get 
a meaning out of a pi Cto graph; but i: is quite a different 
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matter * talker tlut was the meaning which Ita inscr.ter 
intended to convey. 

I have dwelt at some length on pictography cr ideogram?, 
ns they nrv used to so large an extent by backward people 
to convey ideas; hut this w only the threshold of a much 
larger and move important matter, the Art of Writing. 

These early tteps, as has already beat mentioned, lure 
b.vn traversed by various peoples, but fewer have attained 
the next stage, while the last has proved a laborious’ and 
tedious effort. M To invent and to bring to perfection the 
score cr 10 of handy symbols for the expression of spokcti 
sounds which we call our alphabet, tar proved to be the 
most arduous enterprise on which the human intellect has 
ever been engaged. Itb achievement tasked the genius of 
the three mo* gifted TO ccs of the ancient world. It was 
begun by tiv. Kyyptfens, continued by the Semites, ai>d 
finally perfected by the Greek* From certain Egyptian 
hxroglyphic picture*, which were ill use k»g before llm 
Pyramid* were elected, it H possible to deduce the actual 
outlines of almost every Icttei of oui modern English 
alphabet 1 '* 

The stages through which alphabetic writing has pissed 
are as follow:— 

l. Pictures or actual representations of 

objects. 

a. Mtigravts . — Pictorial symbols, which are used to 
suggest objects or abstract ideas. 

M*to>smws .— Graphic symbols of sound?. Thty 
have usually arisen out of comuntionnliscd idto- 
gram^ which have been taken to represent sounds 
instead of things. 

y. (/v 1 .) Verbal signs, representing entire words. 

4- (&) Syllabic signs whidi stand foe the articulation* of 
which words arc composed 

1 Ipuc Taylor. 7kt A/fkxUt % aa A«tnxi rf /it (hi -ox axil 

lS3j, 
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5. A/fiiitMic Signs c* LtUtn, which represent the 
elementary sounds into which the syllable can be 

resolved. 

: . The least advanced of men can convey information, 
that is, they can write by means or Pic/egnf/u. 

t. Probably all of them also employ more or fewer 
symbols or Iitop^m, such as the depicring of 11 turtle for 
"land " by the North American Indians 

The next singe Is tliat In which from picUres which 
represent things or ideas were derived pictures which 
represent sounds or PkenograBis. 

Our children, of their own initiative, to amuse themselves, 
pars through the two earlier stages of writing. The stage 
we ate now considering b a common amusement for child- 
ren, in tire hind of conundrum known as the rebvi. " In 
the reins the picture of an object is taken to denote any 
word or part of a word which hai the same sound as the 
name of the thing pictured. As in the well-know n rebus in 
which the sentence, : ! saw a buy swallow a gooseberry, ' is 
represented by pictures of an eye, a saw, n boy, a swallow, a 
goose, and a berry. If, fee instance, 1 ke the ancient 
Egyptians, we were to adopt a circle with .1 central dot ai 
our ordinary written symbol for the sun, this would he an 
ideogram. But if we were to go on, and alter the Egyptian 
or Chinese method, were to use the same symbol to express 
also the word ‘son,’ we should lava a phonogram of that 
primitive type which has repeatedly served to bridge over 
the gap between picture ideograms and phonetic char- 
acters." 

3. In all languages there are certain monosyllabic words 
which arc pronounced alike, hut which have different 
significations, for example, stork, stalk (noun and verb). 
In order to Indicate which «ns intended in phonography, it 
would be necessary to add a detemiiru'.ivc or explanatory 
ideogram. Thus, if a figure of the bird represented the 
first, tire tame figure of a bird with a flower or some leaves 
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I)) its tiiiV would indicate n sulk, and a juir oi legs by the 
side of another bird would determinate the action of walking. 
Tlie Chinese to the present day uritc in this cumbrous nay, 
as uses! 10 dn the ancient Egjptim* and Assyrians. 

There is no need, banner, to invent ii rttou to show 
wlut one is when Egyptian hieroglyphics nrc full of them. 
I lake the following from Dr. Isaac Taylor The picture of 
a luii: irns used symbolically by the Egyptian scribes to 
denote “excellence." It then came to stand as a phono- 
gram to express the word utftr, “gcod.* But In the 
Egyptian language this sound represented two bomophonic 
(similarly |*unoinced] words, ttftr, “good,’ - and Htfir, •' as 
far os 1 ' lienee we find that the character may be used as 
a pictorial ideogram (pictography to represent a lute, and as 
a symbolic ideogram to mean excellence ; then as a pboivo- 
giani fur live preposition ntfir, and lastly as a syllabic sign 
to denote nt, the first syllable of the word rtrfs'. 

4. Tl« problem of phonetic denotation having thus 
been solved, the sy llabic signs were combined so as to fonn 
compound phonograms on the principle of the rtlui. For 
example, the name of lapis htuli was khaftb. Now the 
word khaf meant to “ stop," and the syllable tti denoted a 
“pig.” Hence the rtbui “ stop-pig" was invented to ex- 
press graphically the name of lapis laculi, and this is figured 
by the picture cf a man stopjnng a pig by polling at its 
Util. 

Thu Japanese system of writing illustrates the later 
development. They learnt the art of n riling from the 
Chinese, but as their language is polysyllabic, while the 
Chine*.- is essentially monosyllabic, ’* the Chinese characters 
which arc verbal phonograms couid only be used for the 
expression of ills polysyllabic Japanese word* by bcirg 
treated as syllabic signs. A number of characters sufficient 
to constitute a syllatnry hating been selected from the 
numerous Chinese verbal phonograms, it was found (ha; 
the whole apparatus of determinatives (or 1 keys,’ radicals, 
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ur ' primitives,' as they arc termed in describing Chinese 
writing) might be rejected, being no longer indispensable 
to tbe reader. By these two changes on almost incredible 
simplification of the Chinese writing iros effixtod But 
though syllabism is a groat advance on a sjstcti of verbal 
phonograms, yet It is necessarily somewhat cumbrous 
owing to the cooeidcnihle number of characters which are 
required." 

Although the Japanese have invented one if the ho* 
syllabaries which has ever been constructed, the development 
stopped abort there. “ The face that during more than .1 
thousand years it should never ham occurred to x people so 
ingenious and .invective ns the Japanese to develop their 
syllabary into an alplwibcC, may suffice to show that the 
discovery of the alphabetic principle of writing is not such 
an easy or obvious a matter ns might be supposed.” 

5. The final step consists in employing a si^n to represent 
a sound. Ir is a mote refined analysis of a word, and this 
gives simple phonetic elements* few in number, but which 
can be indefinitely combined 

The ancient Egyptians curiously just stopped short of the 
final stage; they developed alphabetical signs ma-e than 
four thousand years n.C, but failed to nuke independent 
use of them. Their innate conservatism appeared to 
paralyse further growth ; truly the gods have not given all 
the gifts to any one man, for they (like Hannibal) did not 
know how to make use of their victor}*. When a word was 
alphabetically written a phonogram was added tc explain it, 
and an ideogram (or pictograph) was added to explain the 
phonogTam. Tl>e word as finally written was an accretion 
of various stages in its own evolution. 

These who would like to trace the processes by which 
o no alphabet has been developed must be referred to I>r. 
Taylor's great work, from which I lure abstracted so 
much. 

For tbe sake of convenience Egyptian scribe* developed 
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a hieratic writing from the hieroglyphics. Strangely enough 
this was twice accomplished, the early Hieratic was truly 
curaivu and much bolder than the later and more delicate, 
though le« modified Hieratic. The former was invented 
before the period of the Hyskos or Shepherd Kings, and 
the latter, ot Theban Hieratic, arose in die succeeding 
Ramesidan dynasty. f 

Tne Semites, who dwelt in tl>e Delta of Loner Egypt 
during the rite cr six centuries of the Hyskos dynasty, seized 
on the alphabetic symbols of tl*e cursive Hieratic, which 
was tlx: secular writings as opposed to the sacred hieroglyphs. 
Their language and mode of thought being different from 
that of the Egyptian scribe, and having no sacred tradi- 
tions to hamper them, they were able to break away from 
the trammels of nnitpiicy. They were wise enough to drop 
the useless lumber of the phonogram and ideogram, and to 
they dissected out, as tt were, the Alphabet front the cursive 
Hieratic. This was done in ccder to have a ready and 
MnijJe method for recording busies transactions. Along 
with their wares the PhcenScians distributed along the shores 
of the Mediterranean this far more valuable acquisition. 
Tne gift of the knowledge of letters with its vast potentiali- 
ties more than counterbalanced the sharp practices of rhese 
keen traders. 

It was reserved for yet another people, tbc Greeks, to 
perfect tbc alphabet they had learnt from the Phoenicians 
to. a n extent which tho Semites were uvublc to accomplish, 
and iliis improvement in notation enabled them to register 
thoughts more cr.nobling than the records of commerce. 
It h scarcely conceivable that Greece could haws risen to 
her intellectual preeminence if die had been shackled mth 
phonographic writings Evolution in noutioo is necessary 
for the evolution of mental j>cocl-««. 

The evolution of tbc nrt of writing dearly shows that it 
tnn expedient for the utilitarian to destroy the (esthetic, for 
it must !>2 admitted that the hiercfllyphics of Andean Egypt 
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were tlie most decorative of all known writing symbols. 
Professor Flinders Petrie, in a lecture delivered ni the Royal 
Institute, in May 1894, stated that " the Egyptian treatment 
of everything was essentially decorative ; tbe lo>e of form 
and drawioj was .11 Egypt a greater force than amongst any 
oiler ancient pco^iV- Rahylon sr <1 Chinn, from want of 
sufficient attiiiic tSste, allowed their pictorial writing to sink 
into a mere string of debased and conventional forms; llie 
Egyptians, on the contrary, preserve the purely pictonal and 
artistic character of their hieroglyphs 10 the end. The 
hieroglyphs were a decoration in themselves ; their vciy 
potition in the resilience was subordinated to the decorative 
effect; the Egyptian could not be guilty of the barbarism 
seen on same of the Assyrian sculpture, where inscriptions 
"cre scrawled right across the work without regard to design. 
So far was this idea carried that many words or idos were 
represented by two distinct characters, one wide and the 
ether narrow aid deep, sd that the harmony of the d'-ygn 
should not be broken by an unreliable element. Tlie 
result was that tlie Egyptians were rewarded by having the 
meat beautiful writing in the world. 1 ' 1 The less the picture 
Inamr like what it was intended to represent the more 
useful it became as a means for conveying thought. Hut in 
the new found method if expression icsthctics has lastly 
gained, and from our present point or view we may regard 
as the final term of the series, vivid written descriptions of 
scenes and events 01 word-pictures. 

3 Xcn*f«ajic* Kefett. 
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When dealing with llio decorative transformation of 
artifnul objects I referred (p 78) 10 the large axes which 
are mail? in some of die islands in she archipelagoes off the 
south-Kist peninsula of New Guinea, and I pointed out 
how the desire for a reputation for wealth appears to have 
resulted in the production of a useless article, which took a 
great deal of time :o (aiiricato. 

Mr. If. Balfour 1 gives a parallel example in the case of 
“lie development ol our own civic and state maces. In 
these the end which was originally the handle end has now 
became the ‘clubbed 1 end, through the small crown, which 
originally emhdhshed the handle, having gradually deve- 
loped into the cnoirvius head so characteristic of tlvc 
modem ceremonial macc, the two ends have changed 
places, and the sometime 'business' end is now the 
smaller." 

An analogous modification often occurs In votive objects. 
In prehistoric na well as In recent times objects arc dedi- 
cated to certain shrines. Sometimes these may be objocu 
in actual me, but frequently they are specially made, and in 
order to increase their value they are made in some more 
precious material or with more elaborate workmanship. 
For example, votive axes have the Wade decorated and 
even often perforated, so tlat it conies to be an elegant fret- 
work nxc-bladc, artistic and valuable but utterly useless for 
material purposci. This has happened amongst many 
peoples and at various timer. 

1 II. UilA.ii. Tit w tf Dtma/fvt An, 1S93, p. 73. 
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llu: there is also a reverse process which operates in 
votive offerings, which may partly be due to the idea that 
the deities or powers to whom tic offerings are mad? care 
more lor the idea of offering than foe the object offered, ns 
at a later stage it was recognised that " to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of ranis” 
(i Samuel xv. z*?. It must, however, be confessed that 
another consideration las protnhly been operative, and 
that is economy, and it is conceivable that this motive has 
led to the reason being assigned that the idea of the gift, or 
the essence of the gift, nut all thn: was necessary. 

It is superfluous to detail many examples, ns the follow- 
ing will suffice to illustrato this retrograde tendency. It wai 
formerly a widely-spread custom to sacrifice attendants for 
the dead “In the seventeenth century the practice is 
dcKThcd as prevailing in Japan, where, on the death of a 
nobleman, from ten to thirty of hi: servants put themselves 
to death. The Japanese form of modem survival of such 
turn nil sacrifices is the substitute tor real men anil animals, 
images of stoic, or clay, or wood, placed by tin* corpse. 1 
The ceremonies (in China) of pravirlii^t sedan-bearers and 
an umbrella-bearer Tot the dead, and sending mounted horse- 
men to announce beforehand his arrival to the authorities 
of Hades, although these bearers and messengers are only 
marie of paper and Irani!, seem to represent survivals of a 
more murderous reality."* The Chinese, too, on certain 
occasions make mock money in paper and then Irani is ns 
an offering, 

Associated with wealth is the evolution of money. Money 
is essentially a symbol <J value; coin is always of less 
intrinsic north than its nominal value, and at rocmey trans- 
actions increase the nominal value bears absolutely no 
relation to the real value, as in the ense of paper money. 

In tome parts or British New (luinen we find at the 
' E. El T|W. r,h v,n M Cirfrwr (znU at), 1.S73, p 46J 
* £<v. til., p, <f'| 
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prwenf lime a very interesting intermediate stage between 
mere carter and the evolution of money. 

I have elsewhere 1 pointed out that there is no money in 
Torres Straits; but certain articles nave acquired a generally 
recognised exchange value Some of the objects necessitate 
a considerable amount of skilled labour; Others, such as 
certain shell ornaments, vary in valtae according to the sue 
of the shell, although, of course, the labour in fabricating a 
small shell is very little less than that expended over a large 
one. I rot iced that, ns with oor precious stones, a com- 
paratively small increase in s re greatly enhances the value. 
In the first case it is the labour that gives the value, in the 
sccoitd it is the tarity. Tins these objects cannot be 
regarded as money as they hate an intrinsic value. Those 
most generally employed are the a round polished 

disc worn on the chest, and formed from the apex of a large 
cone shell {Count i«illtfn»etatut) ; the wahei or sew an, a 
shell armlet formed of a transverse section of the same shell; 
a wap or dugong harpoon, a long elegantly shaped instru- 
ment cut out of a ticc; a canoe. 

A good taaiwf, one which can bo worn an the arm of 
a man, it a very valued posicsiton, the exchange value is 
a canon or a dugong harpoan. I gathered that ten or 
twelve j/MJih' arc considered of equal value to any of tile 
above The ornaments vary in sire and finish, and the 
value varies correspondingly, thus no table of equable 
exchange can be drawn up. 

A wife was formerly rated at the highest unit of exclsange, 
her value being a cance, or a wr/, nr a minn’. 

Mncgillivray 1 slates dial in 1849.™ iron knife or a glam 
bottle (which, when brclei into fragments form so many 
knives) was considered a sufficient price for a wife. Now 
the natives usually give trade articles to their prospective 

1 A. C. ItflMoj, “The Eitinrgnphy «f (he Western Tribe of 
T«l» SuaiU,"/«U' .Inti. Air., ii.„ 1B91 

’ Mom* *f llr raj! 
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parents -bi-la tr. My friend MoSno, the chief of Tud, in- 
formed me that he paid for his wife, who came from the 
mainland of Kew Guinea, a camphor-wood chest containing 
seven bolis (/‘e., pieces) of calico, one dozen shirts, one 
dozen singlets (jerseys), one dozen trousers, 00c dozen 
handkerchiefs, two dozen tomahawks, ore pound of tobacco 
one long fish spear, two fishing lines ore dozen hooks, and 
two pesiri shells, and he finished up by faying, 44 By golly, 
he too dear ! " If the above price was actually paid, there 
was some foundation for his exclamation. Once when he 
sold me something he particularly demanded a tomahawk 
in exchange, as he had to give one to Ills mother-in-law to 
11 pay 9 for his last baby, and he did too. It appears that 
babies have to bo paid for as well 
At the opposite end of British New Guinea, Sir William 
MacGregor informs ue that at Pannact (Dcboync IzUnd), in 
the Louisiadee, the canoes for which this bund ia famous 
are cut out with ctduLi of hoop-iron, but “they sell the 
canoes when made at from ten to fifty stone axes. They 
do net use the stone axe as a tool in this part of the 
country, but it still represents the standard of currency in 
great transactions such as the purchase of n can a', or a pig, 
or in obtaining a wife. The natives always carefully explain 
tli.it, as concerns the wife, the *tnr>- n.vcs are no: given as a 
payment for her, but as n present to the father of the girL 
Steel tomahawks will, however, now be accepted, at least in 
some rases, in payment of a canoe, and ix> doubt the days 
of the currency of the stone axe for these and all other 
purposes are numbered* (July 1890)* In Misima (St 
Aignan I sUnd) also “they have entered the iren age, and 
appear to have entirely given up tta tase of the stone m 
except as r. medium for purchasing wives" (October 1888).* 
The evolution of the monoy symbol h a very’ interesting 

1 Jamal Krfart tf Btiltik _\V&> Cuinia. C«A. i, 1B93. ,■ 66. 

' FtMktr CmmfwlfKU ro/Minj Hen Cum a, iSjo, C jSSj, 
f* *jl- 
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history, and I would refer those who would like to inquire 
further into it to the masterly work by Professor Ridgeway. 1 
In the following brief sketch of this question I draw largely 
from tint book. 

Among the Rahrurs of Annum, who border on Lace, 
“everything;’ sijs M. Aymonier, “b bj barter, hence all 
objects of general use bare a known relationship ; if we 
know the unit, nil the rest b easy." After enumerating 
certain exchange values, he continues, “r muk= io rmh, 
that is to say, ten of those hoes which ate manufactured by 
the Cedant, and which ate employed by all the savages of 
this region as their agricultural implement. The hoe is the 
snullcs amount used by the Bahnati It is worth re cen- 
time* in European goods, and b made of Iron."’ 

“The Chinese likewise) used hoes as money; but in the 
course of time the hoc became a true currency, and little 
Inc* were employed as coins in some parts of China" {/tin, 
agricultural implements). 8 

At Ras-cl-Fyk, in Dafour, the hoc also serves as currency, * 
and in West Africa " axes serve as currency; these ere too 
small to be really employed os an implement, but arc doubt- 
less the survival of a period not long post when real axes 
served as money.** 

At the time when the Chinese made then grent invasion 
into South-Eastern Asia (at* ac.) they still were employing 
a bronze currency und^r the form of knives, which were 
•35 millimetre* (5: mi) in length, bearing on the blade the 
character J fink, and finished with n ring at the end of the 
handle for stringing them. Under the ninth dynasty (479- 
501 a.ix), they used knives of live same form and metal, but 
1S0 mm. (;| ins.) in length, furnished with a large ring as 
the end of the handle and inscribed with the characters 

* W. Rltef-ay, 7U Origin of .VtleJSt Cnrmuy a*J Wright 
StoiUirJt, iS>j. 
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